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Chronicles of Otago. 



CHAPTER L 




Introductory. 

T IS MY purpose to delineate, in a few Sketches 
and Reminiscences, the early years of Otago. 
They will embrace the first decade in the 
history of the Old Settlement — the period most cherished 
by the eariy settlers and founders ; and to which the 
future historian will turn with deepest interest. To 
us, the Old Identities, its very name is dear. And 
although now officially wiped from off the map, and 
partially dropped from Blue Book records, the Otago 
Settlement will live in our memories till the end ; and 
through our offspring, descend to latest generations. 
But necessarily, and ere very long, there will be few of 
the parent stock of the original Old Identities remain- 
ing, while as regards those who are yet hale and hearty, 
and let us hope will be for years to come, and their 
offspring — ^it must be admitted, that the varied inte- 
rests of a present so full of social change, have, to some 
degree, the unpatriotic tendency of lessening their 
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affection for a past^ which bore, and nursed, and 
carried, the successful Province, in its tender years. I 
would aid in the good work of preventing this, however 
humble the power that I can bring to its execution ; 
deeming it a duty which — seeing no one better fitted 
coming to the task — ^it has fallen to me to perform. 

In this introductory chapter, I shall endeavour 
to explain, very briefly, the origin and principles 
of the Otago Scheme; its development and inaugu- 
ration as the Free Kirk Settlement of Otago : being 
indebted to a series of able and well written papers 
that appeared in the columns of the Otago Colonist, 
during the year 1863, for a concise resume of the 
facts. "To the late Edward Gibbon Wakefield,'' 
says the writer of these papers, " must be attributed 
the honour of proposing, and subsequently of carrying 
into practical effect, the Otago Scheme. Most of our 
readers are doubtless aware that the late Mr. Wake- 
field was one of the most extraordinary men of his 
time, who did more to extend and build up Britain's 
Colonial Empire, than any other man. He was the 
author of the well known ^ Wakefield system of Coloni- 
sation.' " It is perhaps not generally known that Mr. 
Wakefield was attached to Lord Durham's mission to 
Canada, and that he and the late Mr. Charles BuUer 
were probably the real authors of that nobleman's 
celebrated report, upon which was founded the Consti- 



tntion whicli has made Canada the f^eatest Colonial 
dependency of the British Crown. ''Mr, Wakefield/' it 
is said^ ''was the life and soul of the New Zealand Com- 
pany in its palmiest days^ and all its disasters may be in 
a great measure attributed to the withdrawal of his 
presiding genius, in consequence of bodily illness. It 
was while the New Zealand Company was at its zenith, 
after haying founded the Cook Strait Settlements, and 
with the experience which it had acquired as to the 
imperfections and defects which had characterised its 
operations with respect to these, that the far-seeing and 
fertile mind of Wakefield — glancing his eye over the 
United Kingdom in quest of some zealous agency 
which might be brought to bear upon colonisation — 
hit at once upon the unparalleled movement which had 
taken place in Scotland, in the disruption of the Estab- 
lished Church — a movement which had evoked an 
amount of enthusiasm among a whole people which 
has been seldom equalled in the history of the world." 
Looking at the movement with the eye of a statesman, 
Wakefield perceived the very thing which he wanted 
— an enthusiasm such as that which, in the eloquent 
words of Chalmers, " flourishes in adversity, is fearless 
in the hour of danger, and awakens to deeds of renown 
For the terrors of persecution only serving to quicken 
the energy of its purposes — it swells in proud integrity, 
and great in the purity of its cause, scatters defiance 
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amid a host of enemies! '* It was such enthuiasm 
infused into the normsl perfei'vidum ingenium Scotorum, 
which Wakefield sought to enlist in the great movement 
to which he had devoted his life. 

In furtherance of this design, the writer further 
informs us that Mr. Wakefield fixed upon Mr. George 
Bennie, subsequently Governor of the Falkland Islands, 
as the most suitable agent to whom could be entrusted 
the task of communicating, on behalf of the New Zea- 
land Company, with the leaders of the great movement 
which had revolutionised Scotland, and of organising 
the necessary machinery in that part of the United 
Kingdom, *^ and on whom should devolve the part of 
proceeding to the Colony in charge of the first party, 
and of acting as agent of the Company there." Prom 
some misunderstanding, however, between Mr. Rennie 
and the Company, he retired from the scheme, and was 
succeeded by Captain William Cargill, who being a 
reputed descendant of one of Scotland's well known 
mart}rs — the celebrated Covenanter, Donald Cargill — 
'* would, it was hoped, procure for him an amount of 
influence among the adherents of the Free Church 
which might greatly tend towards the popularity and 
success of the movement." The old gentleman, I am 
sure, in his own earnestness and zeal, offered a surer 
guarantee for the progress of the scheme confided to 
him than this purely adventitious one — ^yet was it in 



happy keeping with the whole purport of the scheme, 
and that not lessened but augmented by the coincident 
circumstance of the first appointed minister — the 
Rev. Thomas Burns — being a nephew of Scotland's 
immortal Bard, both serving to mark emphatically the 
nationality as well as denominationality which it was 
proposed the new settlement should bear. " The grand 
feature in the constitution of the scheme which it was 
supposed would enlist the favourable sympathies of the 
Free Church, was the condition that the settlers should 
be provided with church and school from the outset/' 
And in order that a minister and schoolmaster might 
accompany the first body of settlers, " one-eighth of 
the proceeds of land sales were arranged to be set 8.part 
for their maintenance, and as a special fund for reli- 
gious and educational uses/' An Association of influ- 
ential laymen, chiefly connected with the Free Church, 
was formed, with a paid secretary and officers in each 
of the two cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow ; Mr. John 
M'Glashan acting as Secretary in the eastern, and Dr. 
Aldcorn, of Oban,* in the western, metropolis of Scot- 

'^ This useful, active, excellent Christian man, although so 
closely connected with the cradling of our infant colony, has 
never been much kaown or spoken of within it. In August, 
1877, about two years ago, he died in New South Wales, at the 
advanced age of eighty-five, the only pre-disruption elder in 
that colony. He had gone to Victoria so far back as 1854 to 
make personal enquiry respecting a squatting enterprise in 




land. The prospectus of the scheme was circulated 
widely, and a pablic meeting was held in Glasgow, 
presided over by the Hon, Fox Maule, afterwards 
Lord Panmure, and the Earl of Dalhonsie, who took 
a warm interest in the success of the settlement. 

which he had invested his fdnds, but the &uits of which were 
not coming in satisfactorily. Dr. Aldcom resided for many 
years in Oban, and for a short interval in Dunoon. He took a 
deep interest in the ** Ten Years Conflict," and when the crisis 
came, in common with hundreds of the most pious of the elders 
of the Scottish Church, he cast in his lot with the 474 ministers 
who came out from State connection. I have mentioned above 
his acting as secretary at Glasgow for the Otago Association. 
This connection arose from the deep interest he took in the 
proposed scheme, and which led him to active co-operation with 
Captain Cargill and the Bev. Mr. Bums in the work of organi- 
sation. He was appointed by Qovemor Latrobe a member of 
the Legislative Council of Victoria in 1854. In the neighbour- 
ing colony, he also enjoyed poUtical honours, resigning his seat 
in the Assembly in the year 1858 on account of iiEdling sight, 
which he attributed to the late sittings in the House. '* Soon 
after," says the Bev. Mr. Grant in the Australian Witness^ 
from whose sketch I glean these fSftcts, '* the complaint became 
total blindness, an affliction which the worthy man endured 
during nineteen long years, with singular resignation to the 
will of God, no ear having even heard the whisper of a 
repining sentiment from his lips. Dr. Aldcom was never 
married, but he was throughout cared for and attended by his 
nearest relatives, for whom he had the affection of a father. 
He was a rare man, of great natural ability, of sound judgment, 
strong will, powerful memory, well read, and therefore of ex- 
tensive information— consistent, because he regulated his life 
by the Word of God." 
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But, after all these well-concocted preliminary 
arrangements, tbe scheme still hung fire. The New 
Zealand Company had incurred no small expenditure 
in preliminary armngements, and they required more 
tangible evidence of public interest than the sanguine 
representations of Captain Cargill. Years were gliding 
onwards. The Rev. Mr. Bums had relinquished his 
ministerial charge at Portobello, with the expectation 
of at once proceeding to the Colony. For two years, 
however, he was kept in suspense; but using every 
exertion by travelKng through Scotland and canvas- 
sing among his personal friends, he at length succeeded 
in inducing them to become purchasers to the extent 
required to be bought and paid for by the Company ; 
and the preliminary barrier being thus removed, the 
Company proceeded to make arrangements for the 
despatch of the first ships. It was a juncture nearly 
destructive to the enterprise ; and to the exertions and 
influence of Captain Cargill and Dr. Bums, we owe the 
successful issue of the scheme. Not much to the credit 
of the New Zealand Company is it that the travelling 
expenses and stipend of the rev. gentleman, which he 
was promised should be paid from the time of his 
relinquishing his former charge, remains to this day 
unpaid. 

The site had been chosen so early as 1844. Mr. 
Tuckett was deputed by the Company's agent at 



Wellington, to set aside for it what now forms the 
Province of Canterbury. And this would accordingly 
have been done, had Mr. Tuckett not suggested the 
propriety of first exploring the more southern portion 
of the Middle Island. He obtained leave to do so, and 
reported it to be a more available spot than the land 
around Port Cooper ; his recommendation was adopted, 
and Otago became the site of the proposed New Edin- 
burgh Settlement, as it was then called. " It was 
visited by Colonel Wakefield; the final purchase 
from the natives of the Otago block of 400,000 acres 
was completed, and the land subsequently conveyed to 
the New Zealand Company, by grant from the Crown, 
under the Public Seal of the Colony. * The Ofcago pur- 
chasers were thereby placed in a better position with 
respect to the tenure of their lands than the settlers of 
Wellington, Nelson, and New Plymouth, where the 
Company up to the time we speak of, had no valid 
title itself.'' 

In 1846 the preliminary work of surveying and 
laying off an equal proportion of town, suburban, and 
rural allotments was gone on with, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Chas. H. Kettle, who had been appointed 
principal surveyor of the Settlement. 

A brief outline of the constitution of the Otago 
Scheme may be added, the chief features of which 
were designed to bring into operation the following 



principles : — First : Administration by two distinct 
bodies— the New Zealand Company, and the Lay 
Association of the Free Church of Scotland. Second : 
Capital and Labour in due proportions. Third : Selec- 
tion, regard being had to age and sex ; the theory 
adopted being that selection abstracts " the greatest 
possible amount of population at the smallest possible 
cost of removal,'' and that it '^affords the greatest 
amount of labour in the least number of persons.'' 
The requirement under this head was, in regard to 
character : — " Both purchasers of land and assisted 
emigrants must be approved by the Association, who 
must be satisfied of their being persons of moral and 
religious character.^' Fourth: Concentration. The 
end sought to be obtained was co-operation, instead of 
isolation. Fifth : Sale, instead of gratuitous grant of 
waste lands. Sixth : Facility of internal communica- 
tion. Seventh: " Instruction and civilisation, instead 
of ignorance and barbarism.^' 

The sphere of operations, as already noticed, was 
confined, in the first instance, to an area of 144,600 
acres, divided into 2400 distinct properties, each pro- 
perty to comprise town, suburban, and rural land — 60J 
acres in all ; the priority of choice being decided by 
ballot. Of these, 2000 properties were to be assigned 
to private purchasers; 100 as a Municipal Estate ; 100 
as a Religious and Educational Endowment; 200 to 
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the New Zealand Company. For each property, £120 
lOs., or at the rate of £2 per acre, was the price fixed ; 
the money to be paid to the New Zealand Company, in 
the character of trustees for the settlers, and applied 
in the proportion of — 3-8ths towards Emigration ; 
2-8ths, Surveys, Beads, &c. ; l-8th. Religious and 
Educational uses; 2-8ths, to the New Zealand Com- 
pany. 

'' It may be remarked that the 400 properties set 
aside for the New Zealand Company, the Church 
trustees, and the Municipality, were all to be paid for 
by the respective parties, at the same rate as those 
sold to private individuals." The Association was 
allowed five years to dispose of the 2000 properties, 
with the refusal of the remainder of the block of 
400,000 acres ; " failing its being able to complete the 
sale of the first 2000 properties within the time stipu- 
lated, the whole was then to revert to the Company .'* 

It is the fashion, now-a-days, to regard class settle- 
ments with all but contempt — to sneer at them as 
fanciful or fanatical Utopias. Yet, referring to our 
own and to the neighbouring Settlement of Canter- 
bury, a great writer has lately expressed his opinion of 
the movements which brought them each into existence 
— ''as a wave of earnest life, curious to meet with at 
so recent a date." He recognised in them, something 
beyond the dead level of material practicality, which 
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so much characterises the majority of the achemea of 
the present day. The " Scheme " answered a j^at 
end, and still bears good fruit. The two Settlements 
were in striking similarity, and in striking contrast : 
the one being an emanation from the young life of the 
Free Kirk ; the other from the zeal of Oxford Tracta- 
rianism. Bat they are worthy both of being held in 
profound rererence, as giving to reKgion and education 
a prominent place in the great work of colonisation. 




CHAPTER II. 

Personal. 

jT is with strange, bat I trust on the whole not un- 
thankful, feelings, that I sit down to pen some 
sketches of the early days of Otago. Yet my experiences, 
since then, have been so varied and so diflTerent from 
what they were in those happy times — some in Austra- 
lia, and some here, including a rather lengthened visit 
to the Fatherland — that I am apt to form regretful com- 
parisons, and fall into what I am sure are very profit- 
less speculations on what might or might not have 
followed, had this or that course been pursued, or the 
reverse. But eschewing all these vain reflections, 
when I succeed in fixing my thoughts on the bright 
early days of the Settlement, (for to me, individually, 
at any rate, they were balmy and bright), and in limit- 
ing them to these, they rise on the field of memory full 
of healthy joy, undarkened by care, and buoyant from 
the constant presence of the star of hope shining ever 
undimmed and clear, high over head. My first impres- 
sions, possibly, when I landed in 1849, may have 
partaken somewhat of the enthusiasm of inexperienced 
youth. But, after all, were they exaggerated ? Were 
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the warm clear tints of the past^ less real than the 
sober neutral greys of the present ? This is not the 
place to enter upon the question. Memory ! I would 
simply have you do your best to recall the past as it 
was, and reveal afresh the doings and the impressions 
of twenty-nine long years ago. 

I well recollect, when the pilot boat came oflF to 
our ship (with pilot Driver, so well known to the early 
settlers for the yarns with which it was his delight 
to frighten fresh arrivals nearly out of their wits), 
that it was manned by a boat^s crew of five stalwart 
Maoris — tall, good-looking young fellows; and that, 
all at once, all which I had read of the cannibals of 
New Zealand, and heard pronounced on platforms at 
missionary meetings, rushed into my mind ; and as I 
beheld them, with delighted astonishment, clothed 
English fashion, and Christians wifhout a doubt (?) a 
tear of joy and gratitude started unbidden to my eye ! 
I had faith unbroken then in the missionary — Hauhau- 
ism had raised no doubts of the depth and reality of 
the conversion of the natives ; Mr. Volkner had not 
been murdered, nor had Te Kooti reamed the country, 
the terror of all peaceful settlers. 

Next, I was delighted as I gazed upon the bold- 
ness and grandeur of the scenery all around at the 
Heads, and as we slowly made our way up the pic- 
turesque and beautiful harbour. But speedily I had the 




first taste of colonial life in the infant settlement^ 
wMcli gave rather a rnde shock to my indalgence of 
fine sentiment. Some few of us got ashore in quest 
of adventures ; and hungry, as well as wearied of ship's 
rations, resorted to a coflFee-house for our first meal in 
New Zealand. It was a very hole of a place, on the 
site where Dodson^s Hotel now stands ; the floor earth, 
two six-inch planks doing service as a table, and two 
others, upon trucks, serving in the place of chairs. 
But the repast ! I have forgotten the particulars of it 
-—of all save the coffee, which was black and thick 
and the sugar in a wooden dish, the blackest and 
sandiest of cheap rations — the dish, and its supposed 
sand mistaken, in his innocence, by one of our party, 
for a spittoon! But the shock was momentary. I had 
not expected te find all the " comforts of the Saut- 
markef at the Antipodes. It but added additional 
zest to a life that was being pursued much in the spirit 
of an adventure, and full of buoyant and sanguine 
anticipations. 

We made our way to Dunedin under a bright moon, 
in Mansford^s boat, and that, my first passage up the 
romantic loch — (how often have I made it since !) in an 
open boat, the oars used nearly all the way, — ^remains 
fixed on my memory to this day. Imagination, like 
distance, most especially when the Queen of night is in 
the lift, rarely fails to '' lend enchantment to the view. 
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and the indefiniteness of the unknown scene of the 
islands above Port Chalmers^ of the wooded banks and 
rising grounds^ did not fail to do so^ on this occasion. 

I have fished off the Cambraes on a Summer's even- 
ings the gloamin' only gathering lazily round as the ten 
o'clock bells tinkled sweetly to us over the water from 
Millport. I have watched the dark shadows of the 
Barron Hill cast upon the waters of Loch Fad. I have 
traversed the MTarlane's country by moonUght — the 
banks of Loch Lomond^ Loch Long^ and Loch Goil ; 
but never, perhaps, did I enjoy a moonlight excursion 
more than I did this sail from Port Chalmers to 
Dunedin. 

But, avast ! Steer clear of personal gossip, unless 
very relevant. The rambling lines I am now penning, 
I only intend as a sort of delivery of credentials to 
Old Identities; and having now done so, proceed. 
Indulge me only with just one other similar sentence 
or so : it is so pleasant to be garrulous about one's self. 
I went on to the suburban section of my property, and 
from quiU-driving in Glasgow took to vigorous plying 
of the grub-hoe and axe, and the change experienced 
proved the most delightful possible, while the desired 
result to me (I was, primarily, in search of health), was 
entirely satisfactory. I can safely say that my first 
year in Otago was truly the happiest, and in an inno- 
cent way, the joUiest, that either before or since I have 
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ever spent. It was one of hard work — a wJtare only to 
live in^ a house to build^ scant rations at times^ and 
flour and provisions to carry for three miles up hill 
through flax and fern, strapped across one's shoulders, 
in a Maori basket. We were regarded with something 
like envy, when we got to the possession of bullocks 
and a sledge. And yet there was really quite a charm 
about the life — a sense of novelty which was quite 
delightful, and when that had gone, there remained a 
sense of confidence in the future, which nerved to 
continued action and perseverance. I am by no means 
envious of the luxurv and comforts which new chums of 
the present day find awaiting them. I deem it of no 
benefit, that the slip-shod social habits of a civilisation 
that proves but too truly, its effete and effeminate 
tendencies, should be imported into a country that is 
beginning anew ; and that should exhibit in its hardy 
youth, none of the senile luxuriousness of age. If a 
man really has good stuff in him — if he owns to some- 
thing real — however he may have dwaumed through 
the namby-pambyism of city life — he will take heart 
and develop into an actuality by nothing sooner than 
by roughing it in a young colony. 
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CHAPTER III. 




The Landing. 

N uninliabited land I Till the Otagans 'par 
excellence came here^ all about the harboar^ and 
the site of the future Dunedin, was literally such^ with 
but few exceptions. There were, as there is still, a tribe 
of Natives at the Heads — (how or when they wandered 
thus far South from their warmer habitat of the North, 
I don't know) — ^a sprinkling of them, who dwelt all 
alone in their huts near the Taieri River, on the Plain ; 
there were a few whalers south, and at Waikouaiti ; 
also a store, which, anticipating the arrival of the immi- 
grants, Mr. Jones, of that district, had erected. But 
with these exceptions, all was solitude ; deep, unbroken. 
The shores of the beautiful Loch, fringed with a dense 
bush of 'totara, pines, and manuka, then presented, 
covering the rising ground that springs from the 
shores, a uniform mass of green j and was not, as it 
afterwards for a time became, less beautifully attrac- 
tive by the small rough patches of clearing which were 
effected. 

The story of the landing and early adventures of 
the two pioneer parties of emigrants who arrived at 
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Port Chalmers on the 22nd March and 15th April, 1848 
— ^who landed on the shores of a new and uninhabited 
country, with the untrodden ferns and the unbroken 
tush all around, with no accommodation provided, no 
immigrants^ barracks, and no tents in their possession 
to erect — 326 brave souls ! stout-hearted men and 
women — ^is full of the elements of romance ! I wonder 
that it has never been pourtrayed, as it ought to have 
been ; — ^that borne on the mind of some one of their 
number beyond those stem realities, and into the quiet 
of the settlers' home, it has not been delineated by pen 
or pencil. 

The ^' John Wickliffe " was the first to reach Port 
Chalmers, with 90 passengers; the "Philip Laing,'' 
Captain Ellis, with 236 immigrants, the second. 
Arriving at the setting-in of a most inclement season — 
the most severe winter that has been experienced since 
the foundation of the Settlement — they were subjected 
for the space of nearly two months to one continued 
down-pour of rain ; and imagine what that meant in 
their circumstances ! It was of course impossible that 
the women and children should go ashore for some 
time, and they remained accordingly on board the 
vessels, while the male adults did their best towards 
making the necessary preparations. Can one conceive 
of anything more dreary, more comfortless ! Hopeless, 
dreary, chilling prospect, just at this first blush of their 
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future life it must indeed have been to these poor folks, 
pacing the decks of their ships day after day, and eyeing 
the drenched shores of the promised land — ^the land that 
so long had been pictured in the fairest colours on their 
imaginations ! And little did these handicraftsmen — 
weavers, tailors, shoemakers, and bakers — that in large 
(just too large) proportion made up their number — know 
of hut or whare construction ! But necessity is the 
mother of invention — they proved equal to the occasion ; 
and abundant opportunity had even the gentler sex of 
giving proof of their mettle, and of manifesting a true 
spirit of heroism when taken ashore. There were then 
and there seen delicately brought up ladies engaged in 
the dijEcult operation of cooking, while gentlemen held 
umbrellas over their heads, to prevent the kitchen fires 
from being extinguished. It is marvellous what a 
power of adaptability such circumstances evoke, proving 
that in even those whose energies have been . cramped 
by the bonds of artificial life, there exists an innate 
force, bravery, and endurance, that but for these, would 
never have been discovered. By our too excessive 
refinement we do oftentimes cause but scant justice to 
be done to the noble natures that have been given to 
us. It is but a questionable good to experience no 
hardships, to have no trials to battle with, no dij£- 
culties to overcome. 

While, therefore, I gladly embrace the opportunity 
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of paying this tribute to the true manliness and woman- 
liness of those brave bands, I can make no moan over 
the circumstances that brought out such qualities. 
And while (I may say, also) I would be second to none 
in the respect I entertain for the people, as a well 
chosen picking out of that class of rough honest Scotch 
folks who, under heavy eyebrows, and dull, rather 
unimaginative looks, have more in them than a stranger 
would believe of the true spirit of adventure — aye, of 
speculation in their souls ; I don't take kindly to that 
adventitious title to our respect which some of them 
were too fond of setting up — that of their aims being 
similar to those of the Pilgrim Fathers of the New 
England States of America. They were in no sense 
the victims of persecution, which equally develops and 
is the result of a peculiar firmness of character, and 
nobility of purpose. That cannot be imitated ; and to 
simulate it without the reality, is but to enact a travesty 
that might speedily vanish, were the test applied. They 
left their homes with a sufficiently honourable purpose 
— to elevate the condition of themselves and their 
families. Let them be contented to have accorded to 
them that honour. Wisely and cautiously had the 
Settlement been projected by their leaders, and 
endorsed by the settlers ; for they were of those, who 
while ambitious of temporal advancement, fail not to 
include in it education and Bible knowledge. 



I confess to a desire to have the idea of banishment, 
in connection with emigration, dispelled from people^s 
minds. Local attachment it is natural to cherish to- 
wards the place of our birth or up-bringing. But are 
the Colonies places of banishment or expatriation? 
Colonists are neither expatriated nor alienated from 
the Empire of Great Britain, which is made up, (so to 
speak) of urban and suburban portions, the Home 
realm and the Colonial realm. And the more especially 
are they not so since the world-girding wire brings 
Britain^s dependencies (including even at last its 
furthest and fairest — New Zealand), virtually as near 
as if less than even the Channel interposed. I admire 
the spirit of Mrs. Macarthur, the one lady in New 
South Wales who was of sufficient social rank to be 
invited as a guest to the table of Governor Phillip, in 
1789; and who ventured to emigrate '^in the infant 
years of New South Wales, ere a fleece was shorn, or a 
wheat field waved its golden grain /^ but, as we are 
told by Judge Terry, '' who survived in the Colony for 
fifty years after her arrival there, and did not close her 
honoured life till she saw her adopted country far 
advanced in civilisation. In a letter which she wrote 
on the eve of her departure, dated Chatham Barracks, 
8th October, 1789, she says : — '' Do but consider if we 
live apart as we must, it is much the same whether I 
am hundreds or thousands of miles distance from you. 
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The same Providence will watcli over us there as here. 
The sun which shines on you will also afford me the 
benefit of its cheering rays, and that too in a country 
where nature hath been so lavish of her bounties, where 
flowers abound, and where fruits will likewise be the 
reward of culture." 
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CHAPTER IV, 

Descbiptivb. 

[HE ^^well-defined block of land," compreliending 
400,000 acres, which formed the old original 
Otago Block, ''granted to the Company by a deed 
nnder the Seal of the Territory, bearing date the 13th 
day of April, 1846," was but a very small morsel after 
all for a settlement — ^not much to satisfy a people, 
whose craving for the possession of mother earth is so 
decided as that of the Scotch. It is of the beau-ideal 
Scotchman the witty Dean says, that " he no sooner 
finds his head above water, than he turns it to the land ! " 
The sea-board of this territory extended from Taiaroa 
Head in the north, to the Nuggets, or Tokata Point in 
the south ; the west being untraversed, unexplored 
regions — ^a blank on the early maps — ^the average inland 
distance occupied by the pioneers, being about seven 
miles. In the Otago Joumalf the publication which in 
Edinburgh preceded the founding, and was continued 
for two years after that event — ^the most remarkable 
and beautiful features of the country were fully and 
graphically dwelt upon : special attention being directed 
to the great facilities possessed for water communica- 



tion. '^ No section,'' it was said, ^^will be far from, and 
many will be adjacent to a navigable river or lagoon/* 
The Eivers Puerua, Kouau, and Matau or Clatha — ^tbe 
last '^navigable for vessels of considerable tonnage,''— 
were especially alluded to ; as well as tbe Lakes Kaitan- 
gata and Toakitoto. These only were then known. 
It was reserved for after days to discover a really lake 
country ; and the magnificent Lake Wakatip, on which 
Qneenstown now stands, and upon the waters of which, 
amid scenery the most bold a^d varied, steamers are 
now plying every day. The letters of Captain Cargill, 
and the Bev. Mr. Bums, sent to that journal, afford 
wonderfully succinct accounts of the general topo- 
ff^V^yf g®^^ogy^ climate, &c. ; interspersed with the 
results of many practical observations, which time has 
amply verified. The former gentleman writes thus :— 
'' The block is intersected at the head of the harbour by 
a spur from the western range, which runs across into 
the ocean ; and again by a low elevation which forms 
the watershed between the Tokomairiro and the tribu- 
taries of the Clntha, in the south. The former at its 
lowest point immediately behind Dunedin attains an 
elevation of about 450 feet, and with its off-shoots 
gives a breadth of hill and dale of about five miles ; 
but the latter is barely 200 feet high. The whole 
surface of the block is covered with everg2«en vege- 
tation. The hills on each side of the Harbour, are 
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wooded to their summits ; but the valleys to the south 
are generally open lands^ with wood on either side of 
them in the gullies of the hill spurs, and with a rem- 
nant of old timber (cabbage trees ?) in the plain of 
the Clutha and Taieri ; but with a sufficiency of wood, 
from which none of the tillage land is distant. The 
general aspect of the block is that of open land covered 
with grasses, flax, tutu, and long ferns, of which the 
ground is frequently so rank on the highest hills, as 
well as on the low grounds, that they have to be fired 
for the sake of passage to man and beast." On the 
geology of the block, he makes some interesting re- 
marks, alluding to coal discovered on the west side of 
Saddleback ^' to a thickness of fifty feet, and at an 
elevation of about eighty feet above the sea level,'' and 
to the same at the Clutha to a thickness of thirty feet, 
and adds the following sentence, the full meaning of 
which the rush to ^' Gt^briel's Gully/' in the district of 
Tuapeka — ^the earliest discovered goldfield in the Pro- 
vince of Otago— some eighteen years ago, interpreted 
most fully : '' With respect to the quartz and quartz- 
gravel in the district, it may be further noticed that 
the Eiver Taieri, which issues from a narrow gorge on 
the west side of the Taieri Plain, and the Silverstream, 
from another gorge in the north-west angle of that* 
plain, are both of them fraught during floods with that 
gravel/' 




CHAPTEE V. 



Desceiptivb— -con^mi^ed. 
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DOUBT somewliat^ at a distance of so many years^ 
my ability to reproduce with the exactness I 
should like^ a picture of Otago in her incipient condition 
—of her capital town, its surroundings, and such more 
distant portions then deemed remote, as were known 
or accessible. I will do my best, however, and begin 
with Dunedin, which aided by the power of colonial 
enterprise, and the strong and wiUing hands of whole- 
hearted colonists, and by a speedy augmentation 
of numbers from several successive arrivals of the 
Association's ships— had sprung up on the banks of a 
solitary inlet of the sea, and in the midst of an un- 
trodden wilderness. It is something to have witnessed 
the infancy of the commercial entrepot of the future 
Great Britain of the Southern Seas. How rapidly— in 
no more than thirty years — ^has it attained to its present 
stage! 

The site of the town was, at the first, very limited ; 
the little level ground, closely surrounded by sloping 
hills behind, and having the waters of the Harbour in 
front, being then regarded as amply abundant, and 
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likely to cover all possible reqairements. And a little 
cosy bield it formed for the shelterment of the canny 
citizens. It was indeed pretty well enclosed ; and as 
now-a-days we make our way nimbly and easily along 
to the valley, by the steam cars, or ascend Battray- 
street by an easy gradient, we are apt to forget that 
these present facilities of passage, have cost hundreds 
of thousands of pounds, spent in levelling, cutting, 
draining, and reclaiming. One notable wee hill — the 
pet resort for recreation of the burgesses — ^the Bell-hill 
— having been bodily removed and cast into the sea, or 
to mingle with the sludge of the beach; on which 
streets are now formed, buildings erected, and the 
railway station, its sheds and offices, placed. 

I suppose, from the one extreme end of Princes- 
street to the opposite extreme end of the continuous 
line of street at the termination of Greorge-street, there 
may be a space of about three miles. That constitutes 
the length of the modern Dunedin. The primitive little 
townie lay all in the lap of that narrow bit of ground, 
about a quarter of a mile long, stretching from Stafford 
to Battray-streets ; and running up these streets and 
the intervening High-street, a little way. This space 
had been cleared from the surrounding bush, flax, and 
fern, and made tolerably level ; though only sparsely 
built upon, and the houses and shops but one-storied 
buildings, in some cases only wattle-and-dab,in the case 
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of the majority, weatherboard. There was at the one 
end, rather beyond this space, the bonnie green hnowe 
— ^the ruthless destruction of which I have just referred 
to — Bell-hill — ^where the bell was hung, and where was 
mounted our one cannon, placed in position, to command 
the Harbour* At the other end on the south corner 
section of Jetty and Princes-streets, was the minister's 
manse, on a slight elevation, secluded, very trig, closely 
fenced, and enshrouded among shrubs ; chiefly, quick- 
growing kaios. Such were the limits of our capital — 
the sweet, quiet, pretty aspect of which my readers, if 
they are apt at all at filling up from outline, may easily 
picture for themselves. So grand did it appear in the 
eyes of some of my enthusiastic countrymen, that they 
were wont to compare it with Scotland's fair Bdina ; 
and to find a striking parallel between its two limits — 
the manse and Bell-hill — and those noblest of street 
terminuses — Edinburgh Castle and the Calton hill. 

Yet after all, the imaginations of late arrivals would 
fall short in any conceptions they might form of Dun- 
edin's blended Holbom-hill and Bond-street, of that 
day. It would not occur to them, for instance, that 
Mr. Wise's shop, at the comer of Rattray-street, stands 
right on the top of Messrs. Ross and Ealgour's old 
store-— that is to say, that the roof -ridge of that for 
many years well known depository of all things eatable, 
drinkable, and wearable, lay just under the door-sill 



of the present building. Nor, tliat at Messrs. Brown, 
Bwing and Co.'s comer, there was a long clay bank of 
some twenty feet in height, on the top of which were 
the shops of Mr. Healy, Mr. Curie, one or two others, 
(and at a more mediaBval stage of this history,) the offices 
(shanties) of the Union Bank of Australia ; in a retired 
lone chamber of which, the respected manager, Mr. 
Jackson, did the advances. The gold was coined there, 
which reared the palatial structure, recently erected 
nearly opposite ! Nor would it occur to them to insert 
in their sketch a stream, (long since covered over,) 
running across Princes-street; and across which a 
rickety wooden bridge was provided, that not unfre- 
quently gave way under the superincumbent weight of 
some hapless bullocks yoked to dray or sledge. 

Some principal outlets from the town of the present 
day, were in those days blocked up and unopened. 
Maclaggan-street, from a short way beyond where is 
now the Arcade, was quite a myth, involved in obscu- 
rity ; and Rattray-striet, from the site of the Sham- 
rock or thereby, was a dark, dense grove of timber, 
which had it remained to this day, might have become 
associated with superstition and foul deeds; even as 
was the ominous fir grove of the Molindinar, which 
threw its dark shadow over the hoary Cathedral of 
Sanct Mungo. The surroundings of the town were 
then, as they must ever be, full of beauty. No finer 
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pictures of the New Zealand bush could be witnessed, 
than the belt of trees which then fringed — as many 
magnificent survivors yet do — the Water of Leith, and 
the path to Port Chalmers. The valley down which 
flows the Leith, just ere it reaches the town, is incom- 
parable as a choice bit of New Zealand woodland 
scenery : nor is it the less beautiful now that it is 
opened out, and the hand of civilisation seen within it, 
in the leads from its yet pellucid stream to the mills 
that are on its banks. And certainly the woodland 
scenery — the peculiar bush of New Zealand, on a 
limited scale — was never seen to greater perfection 
than as you followed the track to Port Chalmers. 
Fern and cabbage trees in all their Oriental magnifi- 
cence were far in the depths below, while on either 
hand were totara and pine in all their nobleness of 
height, laced and interlaced with lawyers and supple- 
jacks, or arrayed in festoons of convolvulus ; the dense 
undergrowth massed in luxurious patches of ferns, 
mosses, and lichens; and, excepting the surveyor's 
line, undisturbed by bill-hook or axe. 

In those halcyon days I was frequently on the top 
and by the back of Flag Staff Hill, in the Waikari 
district ; and I never lost the opportunity of gazing on 
the transparently clear, wondrously diversified, and 
extensive scene, which from there, spread out to the 
view in all its characteristic beauty. New Zealand 



mountain scenery, thougli rising to Alpine grandeur 
in its higher regions, is in general the reverse of pre- 
cipitate or sharp — especially near the coast. It bears 
a resemblance rather to the braes of Athol, in Scotland, 
than to the mountain wilds of the West Highlands of 
that country — ^if we could only have these northern 
Scottish sheep-walks warmed up with a similar bright 
sun, on a similarly lightly tinted surface. The hill-tops 
are round, soft in their aspect, and clothed in a garment 
of delicate yellow — ^the grassy tussocks being of that 
colour, — and the covering frequently extending as far 
as the eye can reach. The view from the summit of 
Flag Staff Hill, is as unlike as it is possible to suppose, 
to that which is seen from the top of Ben Lomond ; or 
to the awful blackness of darkness that is encoun- 
tered on looking down into the depths of Glen Sannox, 
from the top of Goat-Fell. It has often occurred to 
me — and the simile I am sure will be endorsed as apt, 
by such Caledonians as may have stood with arms 
clasped around the slip of wood stuck among stones 
that mark the summit, and gazing around them — that 
with the wavy motion of the grass, when stirred by 
the air, the hill-tops and sides bear a resemblance (to 
use a homely illustration,) to nothing more closely than 
a pot of oatmeal porridge, in the pecuHar smoothness 
and roundness of the yellow bubbles, that form on its 
surface when boiling. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

Our Chief and Othees. 

LTH0U6H altogether, during the first year or 
two, we were but the living freights of some 
four or five ships, we afforded an excellent opportunity 
to any philosophically inclined individuals, whom there 
might have been amongst us, of studying society in 
the larger conception of it which is formed, when we 
mean human society, or the blending of variously 
qualified grades of people, united to one end — ^the good 
of the whole, — though enjoying, each, at the same 
time, individual independence. The opportunity was 
all that could have been desired ; for there we were, in 
all our real or imaginary orders and ranks, from 

Johnnie P , a knight of King Crispin by family 

descent, to first cousins of right honourable and much 
vaunted Lady Clara Vere de Veres^, and all forced to 
nungle together, and elbow or snub each other as we 
thought fit — ^no such worlds of separation possible as 
lie between Piccadilly and the Seven Dials. 

In fact, the advantageousness of the opportunity of 
studying the complicated web of human society, is in 
this and similar cases unique, although, to philosophical 
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reflection we were none of us then mach addicfced, all 
being too anxioasly and engrossingly active in the 
stem, practical work to which we had set our hands. 
Yet one sees^ as he looks back, that as even in that 
muUum in parvo a tiny colonial manufactory^ in which, 
instead of having to wander over separate large facto- 
ries, as at home, to get at the finished whole — the 
whole may be witnessed under one roof — ^the heckling, 
spinning, weaving, bleaching, singeing and calendering 
— and therefore a more connected and easily acquired 
idea of the entire process of manufacture be obtained : 
so here, in our little clearing, amidst the bush and 
fern, had we the opportunity of observing the working 
of the several varied elements that go to form and make 
up the State, when in enlarged proportion, it remains 
similarly adjusted and blended. 

First, we had a few officials ; then there followed 
the land owners, a distinct class, their title derived 
from sixty and a quarter acres, who never dreamt they 
should live to be sneered at as cockatoos by '' Victor-ian 
iniquities " who, in after days, overran the land ; the 
settlers — a numerous order — ^some designated '* gentle- 
men settlers /' the merchants and tradespeople — ^not 
too numerous ; and the working men — ^the whole being 
to some extent divided, unhappily, by national preju- 
• dice : the Scotch dominant, and (I am bound to confess 
j it) just a wee thoeht bigoted and jealous ; the English 
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proud, annoyed that they should be subordinate to the 
Scotch (which they were not really^j) and ever '' kicking 
against the imaginary pricks/' which led to their 
forming a sort of pplitico-ecclesiastical confederation, 
denominated by the ruling party in Church and State, 
the Little Enemy. I will attempt a slight sketch of 
these various classes, or their leaders. 

Most prominently, as at the head of the affairs of 
the isolated little oligarchy, was Captain Cargill, whose 
very marked figure and beanng are inseparably asso- 
ciated in the minds of Old Identities with those times. 
The Captain was a little man — stumpy, as his northern 
countrymen would say; had a firm tread, a quick step, 
something a la militaire in his air, as he trudged about 
in an undress of Ayrshire grey, a broad Scotch blue 
bonnet on his head twelve inches at least in diameter, 
with a flaming red toorie in the centre, and a kindly 
benevolent look, if not of self suflBiciency, yet implying 
a consciousness of being the head of the house. To 
every observer was patent, the real heart-interest he 
had in the place, in its every interest, and in every 
one ; and if he attempted, as he confessedly mistakenly 
didj to retain the labouring class in the labour field 
unduly long, it was but a bit of conservatism bom of 
his training, and of the fond but imaginary beau ideal 
of a colony, that he had coaceived and cherished, and 
which, it is to be remembered, he did no more than 
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never veer from, while those who opposed him had, from 
self-interest, despicably deserted. But let that pass 
now, and for ever. The old Captain, our patriarchal 
head and chief, was respected by every one, of every 
grade, for his christian character and ability ; and now 
that he, and primitive Otago alike have disappeared, 
we think of them together as one, — one happy whole. 

Next, we would refer to Mr. Sydney Stephen, who 
wore the ermine — ^but with sentiments very difEerent. 
He wore the ermine ! yes, and received £800 a year for 
doing so, from a community not numbering many more 
than that number of souls altogether. He wore it ; 
but, for two whole years, no single case, civil or crimi- 
nal, came on for hearing before the Supreme Court. 
The fact is, the appointment of a Judge was a job — 
'' one of the most glaring instances of the abuses to 
which British dependencies were so largely subjected 
under the Colonial Office rule.'^ But there he was, 
duly installed among us ; accessible, frank, and jolly ; 
though Ills appointment was the subject of great 
dissatisfaction. The story of how we thus came to 
have a Judge, and of His Honor's doings, are of a 
piece. The brother of Sir James Stephen, the virtual 
head at that time of the British Colonial Empire, and 
of the highly respected Chief Justice of the Colony of 
New South Wales, Mr. Stephen, had been a smart legal 
practitioner in one of the Australian Colonies. For 
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some reason lie had been suspended from practising at 
the bar there, but on successfully appealing to the 
Privy Council he was recommended to the first vacant 
Colonial Judgeship by way of solatium. And, as good 
luck would have it, some incarcerated sailors, lying 
in the Dunedin goal, but the dealing with whose 
ofEences exceeded the jurisdiction of Sir George Grey's 
numerous J.P.'s, and who had been sent for trial in 
consequence to Wellington — suggested to the kind 
hearted nominees of the mild autocracy established 
there, the evident necessity of having a judge resident 
in Otago, to deal with such cases. And who but Mr. 
Stephen, so opportunely obtainable, and so worthy to 
receive this plum ? The appointment was made ; and 
then succeeded two long years, during which time, as we 
have said, no single case ever came on for trial. But 
an escapade occurred which furnishes an instance of 
the peculiar mode in which Justices' justice was 
administered in those days. The story has been m 
print before. In substance it was as follows : — ^' His 
Honor the Judge was summoned to appear as defendant 
before a full Bench of Magistrates, on a charge of 
assault. The defendant's solicitor, who was on the 
Commission of the Peace, instead of defending his 
client at the bar, took his seat on the bench, and 
adjudicated on the case, notwithstanding a protest on 
the part of one or two of his brother justices. The 
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defendant conducted his own case in an elegant speech^ 
daring which he virtually told the Bench that they 
were a parcel of old women. He admitted the charge 
against him^ and after descanting on the provocation 
he had received, wound up by appealing in impassioned 
terms to their Worships, demanding whether it was at 
all reasonable, or for a moment to be supposed, that 
' he should wait the slow and tardy progress of the law/ 
The Bench by a large majority dismissed the case, to 
the utter amazement of the audience, which embraced 
almost the whole adult population of the then City of 
l)unedin/' 

Does the gaoler, by natural affinity, rank next ? 
Having referred to the eccentric upholder of the might 
and majesty of the law, that figured in our midst, it 
were not meet to overlook this honest executor of its 
powers. Mr. Monson*s establishment, and his mode 
of conducting it, have often been made the subject of 
joke. But in reality Mr. Monson was a good and 
worthy man, and made the most of circumstances, and 
of the ricketty shanty erected for the convenience of 
the two or three male topers and female randies of the 
place, with occasionally some run-away sailors. Besides 
his own private apartments, he had but two others ; 
one for the men, and the other for the women ; and 
they altogether, it would appear, formed quite a family 
party. They went out by day to work, and every evening 
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before retiring to rest, were present at Mr. Monson's 
family worship. Saturday afternoons were given to the 
cultivation of a little vegetable garden, the reward for 
which super-added labour, was beef and broth for dinner 
on Sunday. On Saturday evenings they were regularly 
trooped off, Maori baskets in hand, to Ross and Kilgour's 
store, for the weekly quantum of '^ provent ; '' and 
always with the injunction : ^^Now, lads, see that you 
return in time ; if you don't, mind you'll be shut out/' 
The story goes of an incorrigible vixen, who graced 
frequently the female ward, but who proved on one 
occasion so utterly unruly that she had to be actually 
turned adrift — ^too bad even for the gaol. All honour 
to the memory of Mr. CaldwelFs worthy predecessor, 
who, with no stereotyped rule, but a wise adaptation 
to circumstances, fulfilled well his delicate and diffi- 
cult task. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

The Ministee and Others. 

NY sketch of the early days of our young com- 
munity would be very imperfect which left 
out from it the portraiture, however slight, of the 
late Eev. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Burns. In th© sense 
which would be attached to the phrase in any small 
village in Scotland, Mr. Burns was the minister ; he 
had come with the people, and, with a few exceptions, 
they constituted the flock of his pastorate. He stood 
towards them (towards all but a mere handful), in the 
capacity of spiritual adviser and director in things 
sacred ; very much as Captain Cargill did, in things 
civil and secular. Among old identities, his well- 
known, grave, and solemnly dignified figure was 
familiarly known — distinguished by his Geneva cap, 
as the Captain was by his frequently assumed broad 
lowland bonnet; the only diflference perceptible to 
settlers of the earliest date being, that towards the last, 
his long grey locks had changed to a pure silvery 
whiteness, and that he had aged very perceptibly; 
though the clear, bright eye, and the soft, benignant 
expression of countenance, remained unchanged to the 
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end. When Dr. Burns died, in January, 1871, he was 
seventy-six years of age. When he reached these 
shores, therefore, in the year 1848, he numbered fifty- 
three years, a remarkably hale, active, vigorous man. 
But of necessity, even from then, he was verging 
towards that period when the grave and somewhat 
stately, should merge into the benignant and venerable. 
And so it has been that from the first he bore among 
us a patriarchal carriage, and exercised a patriarchal 
influence, ever moving about, known to everyone, in 
the eyes of many the impersonated religion of the 
settlement, and warrant as it were for its orthodoxy. 
In that light I am afraid he was regarded by a class, 
who, having little Christianity of their own, were well 
pleased to believe that their religion might be done by 
proxy, and who, missing all its personal reality, were 
but little restrained in their irregularities by this vagu& 

fancy. 

Dr. Bums at that time took a lively interest in all 
that concerned the foundation and progress of the 
settlement, and in the informal and non-official councils 
of our chief men ; his position, solus among these, cor- 
responding to that of the Lords spiritual in St. Steph^is. 
His long-headed practical sagacity was found to be of 
special service in fixing things into shape, though, 
these times of early-settling over, it is but right to 
state that publicly, he eschewed politics, and avoided 
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the unseemliness of ever becoming the Dr. Lang of 
Otago. The pnlpit ministrations of the reverend 
gentleman were chaste and finished compositions. It [^ 
is to be presumed that^ not a little to the benefit of his 
hearers^ he had availed himself of an advantage^ highly 
valued by clergymen^ in obtaining a change of sphere^ 
viz.^ that of re-producing the fruits of former labours^ 
the accumulated stock of sermon-lore^ which he had 
come to possess. Oauld hail het again, is not relished 
in Scotland^ but nobody ever complained of ^^the 
minister " on this ground. ^The only approach to it, 
was a story current of his gathered didactic wisdom, 
of this kind, which I repeat, not because I believe it, 
or would see anything wrong in it if I did, but as a 
characteristic illustration of the importance which the 
Scotch attach to the freshness and originality of the 
divinity which is doled out to them from week to week. 
It was current that a certain barrel, very heavy, very 
compact, and on which great care was bestowed, was, 
under the strictest surveillance^ rolled along the beach; 
that said barrel being closely packed, it was averred, 
with " old sermons '* — the contemptuous phrase com- 
monly applied to MSS. of used-up pulpit lucubrations; 
and that this said barrel was placed carefully in a comer 
of " the study^^' to furnish forth its hidden treasures 
from Sunday to Sunday, till the bottom should at some 
far-offdistant period be attained. The real ^'sermon 
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kist/^ however, was not this barrel. The place of 
honour assigned to so valued a collection, was a comer 
of the learned gentleman's study ; and which had 
inside of it a memo, book, containing a record of every 
sermon, where delivered first, its number, the date, 
and place of delivery, with other remarks, characteristic 
of the precise habit of his mind. This, I leiarned from 
his son, Mr. A. J. Burns. The barrel so portentous, 
so revered, really contained, harrow tines or teeth, and 
did lie on the beach for a very considerable time, 
among a litter of stray gear, gathered under a tarpaulin. 
Shall I relate further ? On being opened afterwards, 
it was discovered to have been pierced with hundreds 
of spile holes ; no doubt the efforts of the curious to 
test its mysterious contents — ^words of life, or aqua 
vitce? 

I would be doing injustice to my convictions, did I 
refrain from stating that the First Church in those days 
was ruled by an exaggerated principle of National 
Churchism, and that in practice its discipline was 
somewhat loose and unsatisfactory* 

In this connection, I would desire to commemorate, 
also, the services of a truly pious and good man, the 
recollection of whom is still fragrant in the minds of 
those who knew him — Mr. Jeffreys, of the Forbury, 
brother-in-law of the late Mr. Valpy, a modest and 
retiring, very delicate, elderly gentleman. He, in 
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after times, gratuitously preached for several years 
in the Mechanics' Institution, a little square wooden 
building, which then occupied the site opposite the 
Custom House, on which the Cargill Monument now 
stands ; and which served, in that primitive day, the 
several purposes of Magistrate's Court and Town Hall, 
besides accommodating the Provincial Council, during 
its early sittings. Mr. JeflFreys' object was simply that 
of proclaiming the Gospel message, the opportunity for 
which was furnished him, while he in no way mixed 
himself up with the motives which induced a number 
to forsake the Free Church, and join his congregation. 
I am afraid the move, in . several instances, was 
" through contention.'^ But that is now long past — 
let it rest. It is to be hoped that many were benefited 
by the healing and persuasive words of truth, which 
were uttered in love by Mr. Jeffreys, and in the spirit 
of his Master. 

I venerate the man, whose heart is warm, 

Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life — 

Coincident, exhibijb lucid proof. 

That he is honest in the sacred cause. 

— Cowper, 

The state of society in reference to Christian pro- 
fession, was very much then, what it is in any quiet and 
remote district of Scotland; and Scotland presents that 
rare blending of much of vi*^^al godliness on the part of 
not a few, with a profession that is all unreal on the 
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part of the great maltitude^ who bat enact a part^ (it 
is sad to say)^ to which they are moved by fashion^ 
feebly seconded by conscience, and who, from that 
circumstance, assume airs, markedly demure, and 
become to an extent, exceeding even what is practised 
by the truly godly — '* observers of ordinances." 
Begarding the indiscriminate enforcement of forms, I 
would not vouch that the deliverance of St. Pai^, had 
he visited Otago in those days, would not have been : 
'' I perceive that in all things you are too (superstitious) 
religious.*' Veneration is a cerebral development, and 
all men are more or less religious; but to be a Christian 
is quite a different thing. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The Tradespeople. 




HE merchants and tradespeople of Danedin of 
1^^ 1850! Well, we had one real merchant of 
colonial training and proclivities, and quite a 
sufficiency of storekeepers, to distribute to us our 
needfuls. They were a canny generation — ^had a 
shrewd eye to long profits, and knew how to benefit 
by the opportunity; never missed the* chance of 
" making a penny,'' or sold their hens on a rainy day ! 
Some one or two brought experience, ready made, 
coming in very handy, from sundry neuks o' Fife, Auld 
Reekie, and the ^^ Sautmarket.'' They seemed all to 
possess the Dutch faculty of sticking to their counters. 
If they exhibited little of dash or brilliance, they had 
each the gumption to do that. They were happily 
adapted to their circumstances as a rule. 

Mr. John Jones was the wise and liberal autocrat 
of the storekeepers ; they were in his hands, and by 
his permission they existed. The exceptions to this 
universal power were few indeed. It was a mild 
autocracy, however, exercised with a bland liberality, 
and no niggard hand. Mr. Jones was a native of 
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Sydney, who, by a course of deserving industry and 
good conduct in his early days, and since then by 
natural shrewdness, and the fortunate circumstance of 
being on the spot when the settlers arrived, came to 
be possessed of considerable property and wealth. A 
ridiculous mystery, such as ignorant people deem 
needful to account for acquisitions that are sufficiently 
accounted for by the discernment that could prepare 
for, and take advantage of, a highly fortunate and 
adventitious occurrence, has been thrown around Mr. 
Joneses early coming here. But no tochertrove, besides 
^hat his hands had honourably won, ever fell to the 
luck of the industrious young man, of obliging bearing, 
who is still remembered pulling his boat on the 
waters of Sydney harbour. As I have hinted, Mr. 
Joneses was a rough, honest nature. He had a hot, 
impetuous temper, but a kind heart beat within his 
breast ; and the man was in nothing more characteristi- 
cally displayed than in the haste wherewith the soft 
touch of remorse, impelled him to counteract the effects 
of the hasty and unpremeditated deed. Having 
discharged his storekeeper on one occasion, he 
immediately thereafter started for Waikouaiti, but had 
barely got over the top of Flagstaflf (the ''old track,'' 
before the Blueskin road was opened) when, repentant, 
and sorry, his horse's head was turned, and, at full 
gallop, he hurried back to restore his dismissed 



factotum. He could use his fists, too, could Mr. Jones, 
and was reminded sometimes that the legitimate 
administration of justice was not through that medium. 
But he appreciated and respected ever after the man 
who gave him ^' as good " in return. Such was the 
king who reigned supreme among the retailers, and to 
whom we were mainly indebted for our supplies. 

The shopocracy conducted their businesses, much 
as those of my readers who are familiar with the 
Colonies have seen in similar embryo towns. Notably 
a tap was always accessible in every general store, and 
a wonderful number of people were familiar with the 
way to it. Even the settler's wife, when she had 
trudged to town from the Taieri, or Green Island, with 
her butter and eggs, getting in exchange some " grey 
'' wursit,'' or perhaps a blue shirt, or a pair of mole 
trousers for the gude man, or some ribbons for the 
lasses, was treated to a nobbier. There was an air of 
constant bustle and stir about, and the foundations of 
some very substantial fortunes were laid, by hard 
grubbing in these crowded little places where there 
was hardly room to turn. The society of the town's 
people, perpetually varied and enlivened by visits 
from their friends in the country, was full of geniality 
and hospitality. Hotels and cafes dry up, alas ! many 
of those genial fountains of social kindness. Always 
then, did you find a hearty welcome, at any hour, for 
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the kettle was kept always boiling, and tea witli fouth 
of substantial edibles wherever you went. Of aflfec- 
tation or sham there comparatively was, happily, none, 
for as every one knew the particular state and 
circumstances of his neighbour, there was small scope 

for its exercise. It was no use that Mrs. McG 

aflTected the genteel in the eyes of Mrs. McH ; for 

wasn't she in the next berth to her ^^ coming oot,'' and 
" didn't she ken a' aboot her faither's folks at hame ? *' 
It were interesting to trace the history of some 
existing businesses to their foundations, laid so far 
back as those days — the drapery establishment of 
Messrs. Brown, Ewing & Co., for instance. That house 
constitutes the latest link in a succession of drapery 
businesses, that have flourished and borne fruit at that 
corner, since 1849. Their hereditary head was of the 
fair sex — a highly deserving widow woman, who had 
lost her husband ; and who in that year, opened shop 
on the now famous site. She met with speedy and 
extraordinary success; and securing a case of sewed 
muslins, which a young man (I must not mention his 
name,) had brought with him from a sewed-muslin 
warehouse in Glasgow, she at once obtained the confi- 
dence and patronage of the ladies. There was sad 
lack, just then, of the much coveted description of 
infant finery, which has never ceased to be in demand 
in Dunedin — babies^ robes ! Our much respected and 
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affable friend, was enabled by this lacky circumstance, 
to present a rare display of the desiderated covering 
for embryo colonists, and so to lay the foundation stone 
of a goodly pile — excuse the colonialism — that was not 
long in being completed. But by other means than 
babies' robes, was the cope-stone of the pile attained. 
A worthy neighbour — since then an Honorable, and 
member of the Upper House — one of the Lords of 
New Zealand — ^had his shop next door ; and as nature 
does will it so sometimes, the bachelor and the widow 
drew together, made it up, put their hainin^s a' in ae 
pouch, and sped their onward way joyfully. I mention 
this circumstance without any hesitation, as my friend 
will not, I am sure, take offence at it. It is one of a 
kind which Old Identities, generally, are of all things 
most proud to refer to ; and that, sometimes, just some- 
what too ostentatiously. But I am not so sure of young 
New Zealand. In many cases he has been otherwise 
reared, has not had the roughing, nor the strength, 
morally, which comes of hewing out one's own fortune. 
There are few of the primeval storekeepers now 
remaining, doing business : indeed, besides those of 
our late kind hearted mayor, Mr. Mercer — a barra- 
coutian of the true stamp — ^and that of Mr. Robertson, 
I know not if there be any others. 
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CflAPTEE IX. 

The Suburban Settlers, 




ROM the difficulty of obtaining access to their 
fifty -acre rural sections, many property holders, 
in those days of pioneering inexperience, preferred 
making a settlement upon their ten-acre suburban 
ones; not a few doing so, who, when removing 
subsequently to the country, very much regrretted that 
they had not gone thither at first, reckoning the 
time and labour as all but lost, which they had 
bestowed upon the smaller modicum of their ^^ estate/^ 
Some, even experienced farmers, made this mistake. 
No wonder if such novices, as my brother and myself, 
innocent alike of either the science or the art of 
agriculture, should have committed the same blunder. 
We made choice of the Half -Way Bush, or Wakari 
District, in the immediate vicinity of Dunedin, and of 
a snug corner, with a sweet look-out, at the bottom of 
the hills. We were in the pursuit of health — and had 
an undefined notion that somehow or other, let but the 
preparatory or preliminary labour of settlement be 
once accomplished, our toils would vanish, and the 
Eden of perfect rest and peace into which we believed 
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we had dropped, yield richly the fruits of this new 
earth, all but spontaneously to our hands, free of all 
those hard inevitable requirements, which Nature and 
Providence impose everywhere else. But, false or true, 
buoyed up by these dreams, we worked hard for a time 
with axe, grub-hoe, and spade, felling trees, and 
uprooting flax and fern; our enthusiasm being 
certainly encouraged and rewarded by our first 
extraordinary productive crop of mong-a-mongs — a, 
huge mealy potatoe which the natives cultivated, but 
which has for many years entirely disappeared — and I 
may add, by what was infinitely more valuable, such a 
vivaciousness of health, and animal spirits — fruit of the 
thorough change, the air, and exercise, the freshness 
and novelty of the life — ^as I had never enjoyed, never 
known before. I thought then, as I still think, that a 
more romantic and beautiful spot there is not among 
the many picturesque surroundings of Dnnedin, than 
the Half- Way Bush. It was in those days, as it is not 
now, enshrined in all those elements of wild solitariness 
which afford unbounded scope to the imagination, and 
are peculiarly fascinating to the lover of nature who 
has just escaped from city life. I speculated sometimes, 
as others did, I suppose, on a possible future, a country 
populated and cultivated, that seemed to lie in a far 
distant period ; but my destiny appeared to be (and I 
was quite contented that it should be so) banishment 
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from the world — ^a life of solitude and isolation. 
Circumstances thus favoured reflection, and from our 
rural bowers (huts, if you insist upon it) which lay 
nestling at the foot of the Wakari ranges, on the edge 
of the bush, tenanted by pigeons and kakas in immense 
numbers, with clear and pretty little streamlets dancing 
and wimpling through it, we could look down over the 
fern-clad hills to the waters of the harbour reposing in 
placid quiet beneath, and to the mighty ocean stretching 
beyond, and on, ou, till it laved the shores of the sea- 
girt isle and all the civilisation we had left ; muse on 
•what we had come to, and on what was to be accom- 
plished, ere the beautiful wilderness stretched before 
us should blossom like the rose, and the conquest of 
art over nature be complete. 

It may provoke a smile from some of ray readers, 
that I should throw this distant and solitary air around a 
locality only some three miles from Dunedin, abounding 
with villa residences, and from which people of the 
town drive in and back in their traps, or in the 'bus. 
I would endeavour to make its reality palpable, by 
pourfcraying briefly our mode of travel ; for distance is 
but relative to the means of overcoming it. We had 
a home-made sledge and bullocks. But suppose we 
were without loading sufficient tor this not very agile 
conveyance, considering especially the many obstruc- 
tions to motion on the rough hill-sides, to this by no 



means desirable vehicle of ti'ansit, which often hindered 
us from using it ; and we had come to town for only a 
few needfuls, not suflBicient to warrant our bringing the 
sledge, we made shanks-naufie do the part of the stots, 
and our shoulders that of the sledge. Having made 
our purch.ises at Mercer's, we get one of us a bag or 
half-bag of flour on his back, the other perhaps a Maori 
basketful, strapped with flaxes across his shoulder, and 
thus burdened make a start — ^a kolladie (the flower- 
stalk of the flax, about seven feet long) carried by each, 
as » balancing pole or staff. The hill is steep, and 
tall hard ferns make rough walking ; this, the condition 
in fine weather — if weefy, then was it a case of draiglin^ 
as bad as " comin' through the rye.'' And by the time, 
that near-by geographical point — just under Mr. ISkey's 
Observatory on the Wakari road — was made, the " Saut 
Creek,'' we were fain to seek rest for our limbs. This 
gully, or creek, got its cognomen thus: — Tam Roarie, 
of whom more ania^or we must in a sobriquet kindly 
shelter Tam — was on his way home, on one occasion, 
and being very elevated, while making vocal the 
solitude with a song — some ditty of the '^ Shaws," 
where Tam came from— he tumbled into it, horses, 
cart, and all, and left a deposit of salt to fertilize the 
soil ; and to this day is the spot known to old identities 
as the '^ Saut Creek." Constitution Hill (Sunnyside) 
being descended, we came to a very '^slough of des- 
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pond'' at the bottom. There was no bridge there, and 
it was a matter of serious aniriety whether or how 
we could " warsfle through it/' We did manage it, 
however, always with some frequent washing and 
splashing in the mud, and got to the termination of 
our journey, and oar isolated dwelling, as a rule, 
all right. 

It was pretty much *'all work and no play,'' in our 
Eden, thus far, at any rate, and yet inspired by such 
dreams as I have alluded to. Jack was not a dull boy. 
There was that hopeful elasticity and joyousness about 
the life which not only sustained us, but lent a 
buoyancy to our whole being, and transformed every 
hardship and toil into a pleasure. We worked, we 
joked, we laughed, we sang, we slept (oh, how soundly 
and sweetly I) and, speaking for myself, revelling (as I 
have said) in such health as I had never till then 
enjoyed, I devoured with a wonderful gusto and relish 
the game that we shot, and on which we bounteously 
feasted. Occasionally, we had the opportunity of 
replenishing our larder with a very sweet and tender 
suckling of the genus grunter — no old porker but a small 
toddler, clean, pretty, fresh from the hills, guileless 
even of the stye ; ''of all the delicacies in the whole 
mundus edibtlis, the most delicate, princeps obsoni' 
orum,'^ If Elia could pronounce thus of the domestic 
piggie, how much more appropriate his words to a 
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wild denizen of the gullies ! We were indebted for 
one or more of these occasionally to " Black Bill," a 
kindly and adventaroas negro, who lived all alone near 
by, and who varied the monotony of his life by starting 
every now and again on a solitary pig-hunting 
expedition ; returning from which, after sometimes a 
week's absence, he would bring the sow cut up and 
strapped across his shoulders, and the litter alive in a 
bag, to be distributed at once, as they always were ; 
some to furnish savory dishes of " roast and crackling," 
others to become the progenitors of a race that in 
direct line may be living until now — ^and furnishing 
supply to the curing establishments of Dunedin. 

Though on the whole we were a very douce and 
strictly regular little community, working away most 
industriously all the week, and trudging down regularly 
to hear Mr. Bums on Sunday, there were a few among 
us who '' forgot themselves " occasionally-— who had 
just a slight national weakness for the barley bree. 
One or two of these rose to the climax of jolly topers; 
the others were, to say the worst of them, only daddUn* 
bodiea^ who hfid an abiding conviction that their nation- 
ality could only be maintained in ^'richt gude willie 
waughts,'' and who were for ever having "cups o' 
kindness yet, for auld langsyne.'' What responsibility 
rests on '^auld kmgsyne ! ^' I wiU just furnish two 
illustrations of how some of these easy, happy characters 
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jogged along among us. Preparatory to its erection, 
we employed two sawyers to cut the flooring, the 
comer, and door posts for a fern tree house ; which, 
by the way, was, to the best of my knowledge, the 
first house of the kind erected in the neighbourhood 
of Dunedin. A snug bield enough when finished, and 
which, having been repaired and enlarged, still stands, 
the fern trees — after nearly thirty years — as sound and 
firm in the heart as ever. Our sawyers were decent, 
quiet, rather staid-looking men, but humourists each 
in his own way, and not much altered yet, now that 
each of them is on his own farm, bein and pros- 
perous. One of the two played the fiddle, the other 
sang; and the music alternated at regular intervals 
with the saw. Living in a whwre of loose scrub and 
bushes, we were not unnaturally anxious to have the 
work forwarded with speed. But speed or even-down 
efibrt — exertion, was not known to the philosophy of 
our Knights of the Pit ; and regularly, much to our 
annoyance, every now and again, as their arms craved 
relaxation, might the one be heard saying to the other, 
in slow and measured words— '' Weel, Tammas, I 
think we'll just hae a tune ; '^ and a tune, therefore, to> 
vary and enliven the monotony of the occupation, they 
would accordingly leisurely enjoy. 

Tam Boarie — ^already named — ^must form my other 
illustrative relic. Tam only represents himself; he 
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was decidedly a unique, not a representative character. 
There has only been one Tam Eoarie in Otago. We 
were much in the habit of spending our long winter 
evenings in each other's houses, yarning and gossiping, 
and Tam was a great notoriety at these gatherings. 
Wonderful were his inventive powers and expatiative 
capabilities. He could neither read nor write, but had 
great store of the traditional and oral unco's of the 
boothie, which accorded far better with Tam's unbridled 
imagination than did tame realities. Tam was no 
ordinary story-teller; he invented as he proceeded; 
and set forth the fruits of his fancy with a gravity and 
solemnity that was irresistible. All Tam's stories, 
however, are gone now, but one. But that one is too 
good to be allowed to sink into oblivion. The veritable 
Bailie of the Sautmarket formed the subject of our 
conversation. Tam sat quietly listening. A good few 
of the deeds and sayings that are recorded in Bob 
Hoy were repeated, till it was evident Tam, who had 
been deeply pondering, was gathering up forgotten 
associations. He at last exclaimed — '' Nicol Jarvi© ' 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie ! 'od, man, finely dae I ken him. 
Ken him ? Maun, I selFd him sour milk, at the comer 
of the Sautmarket, for mony a lang day ( " 

Can any Englishman be so far behind, possibly, in 
his gastronomies, as to be ignorant of the fine sparkling 
qualities of this rare liqueur ^^ sour douh?^' The 
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noted owner of a well-known Cafe in Queen street, 
Glasgow, was some years ago very perceptibly helped 
onwards to fortune and a carriage, by putting a card 
on his door during the dog-days, bearing the simple 
intimation, *' Scotch claret," which, his fashionable 
customers, after finding it to mean '^ butter or churned 
milk," as eagerly continued to patronise as before. 
'^ Sour milk carts," such as the one Tarn took to the 
corner of the Sautmcurlcetj come in from near-by farms, 
as well as by rail, and station themselves at street 
comers in that great city at an early hour every 
morning. The ^^ claret '* is dealt out from large 
barrels at one penny per Scotch pint, or two English 
quarts. I have seen on a main road leading into town, 
in the quiet of the early morning, say by five o'clock, 
one long stream consisting of about fifty of these carts, 
making their way inwards. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Press m 1848-49. 

sooner has a hive of Britons planted them- 
^^ selves in even the most remote and outlandish 
of countries, with barely time to have turned them- 
selves about, than they set up the Press. The fourth 
estate must be established. The body politic cannot 
thrive without a newspaper. Where but in its 
columns, can they bully and grumble, with equal safety 
to themselves, as under the control of that astute 
bottle-holder, the Editor? And by what more effectual 
means may their Athenian propensity, for either telling 
or hearing some new thing, be gratified ? Tet it 
must have been difficult, one would think, to find 
sufficient materials of importance enough in the embryo 
Otago. Oh dear no 1 Marvellous were the interests 
that crowded up, and the discussions that took place. 
Concentrated a.s were all our hopes and thoughts on 
one little spot, the Argus-eyes of jealous amateur 
politicians discovered flaws, and caught wind of 
dangers, which kept the political atmosphere, ever less 
or more in commotion. On the I3th of December, 
18 iS, was issued the first number of the Ototgo News^^ 
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the first utterance of the iron-tongued Press in Otago. 
It was issued fortnightly, and so continued till the 30 bh 
May, 1849 — thirteen numbers in that time being 
published. It bore the apt motto — " There's pippins 
and cheese to come/' Mr. H. B. Graham was 
proprietor, editor, and printer; displaying in the 
editorial department good ability, and a spirit of 
independence, which at that early time was not 
maintained without difficulty. Mr. Graham was a 
young man whose amiable and excellent qualities were 
much appreciated. He was removed too soon from 
our midst, his delicate frame having succumbed to the 
workings of insidious disease. The complete file of 
the Otago News (first series) is now highly valued, and 
the only one believed to be in existence is that which 
belonged to the late Dr. Burns, and which is now in 
the University Library, having been presented by Mr. 
A. J. Bums to that institution. In the handwriting of 
the venerable Doctor, the concluding number contains 
the following : — " Complete File, Nos. 1 to 13. This, 
it is believed, is the only complete file in existence.'' 
Let us linger a short time among its early numbers. 

What do the cricket clubs of modem Dunedin say 
to this ? Here, in the first page of the first number, 
is a challenge from the cricket players of that day to 
the cricket club at Wellington, '' to a trial of skill at 
any place equidistant between the Port of Otago and 
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Port Nicholson/' Most valorous ! I wonder what 
ideas were entertained respecting this possible equi- 
distant spot, and o£ its accessibility ? Very vague 
they were, probably. Nor would the skippers of such 
coasting crafts as plied about at that time — ^the cutter 
" Mercury/' or schooner '^ Emily/' — ^have been able, 
probably, had they been asked to inform them, of any 
playable cricket ground, or smoothly-shaven lawns, 
along the coast. I never heard of the challenge having 
been accepted. 

In the ensuing number is recorded an occurrence 
which gave rise to a good deal of amusement at the 
time — ^a very trifle in itself, but exhibiting strikingly 
the primitive quiet of the place, and how readily it was 
disturbed. Some sailors from an American whaler, 
happy in their grog, had resolved on a frolic ; and 
very likely were full of the idea of giving the reputed 
puritanical little town a fright. Out they sallied, bent 
as they would have it appear on murder, rapine, and 
slaughter. Consternation seized the inhabitants. 
Terror was struck into the breasts of the authorities, 
and remembering that there were but the two police- 
men — the chief constable and his lieutenant — they at 
once swore in the '' specials," before whose redoubtable 
and formidable aspect the quasi-rioters at once re- 
treated, the prompt defenders of the peace continuing 
for two " long lingering hours " to stand " ready 




prepared '' before the Royal Hotel, till, becoming 
ridiculous to themselves, and the "chills of evening '' 
warning them to depart, they retired, bearing in their 
^ breasts the proud consciousness of having once, at 
least, in their lives, been deserving of being covered 
with honour and glory. But the fun of the thing 
consisted mainly in a long solemn manifesto of 
thanks and counsel which was issued by the Bench of 
Justices of the Peace ! They expressed " their cordial 
thanks to the respectable inhabitants of Dunedin, for 
the prompt and handsome manner in which a sufficient 
body of special constables was yesterday sworn in on 
the instant/' Attention was called "to the advantage 
of an instant muster." " And,'' concluded the heroic 
document, " they would invite theiir fellow residents in 
Dunedin to meet them on the instant at the Royal 
Hotel in the event of any future call for it, and which 
the visits of whale ships to our port may perhaps 
occasionally lead to, until the character and habits of 
our community become sufficiently known." But so 
effective has proved this extraordinary utterance, that 
the services of the " specials " have never been required 
since ! 

The fifth number of the Otago News is of historical 
significance and importance. It is still remembered 
among Old Identities as No. 5, was woefully revolution- 
ary, and all about discontents and democrats. For the 



first time a note of dissent from the pet principle of 
concentration was uttered — ^taking the breath almost 
from the majority of the community, and tumbling in 
upon the Conservative camp like a very bomb. And 
yet it was a very gentle note of opposition — a plain 
practical statement — ^without aught of that violence or 
personality which is characteristic of party strife or 
petty jealousy. But its true significance was discerned 
— ^the vitality of the seed of independent opinion. 
And the longer-headed citizens read in that tiny 
editorial that the future was not to be one of dead 
inertia or unruffled calm. The first breath of political 
Ufa in Otago was drawn y with the fifth nvmber of the 
Otago News, on 7th Feburary, 1849. Already had 
''Agricola'' — one of several writers whose vigorous 
letters dignified the columns of the News — ^warned 
strangers not to be led away '* by those fine-sounding 
words, concentration and contiguity to church and 
market — excellent ideas, but scarcely capable of being 
carried out here.'' And Captain Cargill, in the chair at 
a public dinner on the occasion of opening the Royal 
Hotel, clinging to his own favourite, but entirely 
difierent belief, had said-—" Again the settlers on their 
lural land — ^though but four — ^had gone to the Taieri 
instead of the Clutha ; not because it was better land, 
but because it was nearer a town and market. Nay, 
even one land proprietor who 'irent to the Clutha dis- 



trict returned, finding it but a Robinson Crusoe affair 
after all/' The editor, in the article referred to, 
directs attention to the map of the Otago district — ^to 
the immense grazing country waiting only to be filled 
with stock; refers to the Taieri district, ^^ though 
possessing a few good sections,^' as nothing but '' a 
lake in winter ; '' to the Tokomairiro as offering greater 
advantages for pastoral than agricultural pursuits ; but 
to the valuable and extensive grazing country beyond 
the Koau river, as being the '^ future source of our 
riches and commercial prosperity/' He disclaims any 
interest in one part of Otago inore than in another, 
but points out that as there " is nothing in Dunedin 
for capitalists to speculate in with advantage, their 
proper sphere is the rural districts, and these are not 
surpassed in any part of New Zealand for pastoral 
purposes." These opinions were based upon good 
information, and sound inferences, which time has 
more than amply borne out. By the Wakefield theory 
of concentration, as adopted by the Association, we 
have been greatly benefited. It gave a status of 
iutelligence, and worth — of character — to the settle- 
ment. It laid a subsoil, out of which its future has 
sprung, strong and healthy. But therein lay its 
strength, its intrinsic value. Good, as applied, in 
laying a foundation ; but its zealous propagators made 
a mistake in supposing^that it should never be deviated 
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from^ or that^ despite the natural features of the 
country, pointing to, and determining many, to pastoral 

pursuits ; they should continue to literally adhere to 
the limits, first contemplated, pass not beyond the 
bounds of settlement originally defined, nor proceed 
to where they should cease to share in the benefit of 
Church and school ! Theories may be sound, but they 
must be elastic, and capable of adaptation to circum- 
stances. If they are not — ^then, cui bono ? Had all 
the hard statements and bitter words that were 
so frequently uttered for so many years, never been 
uttered, when the time came, what would it have 
mattered ?-— the tims to occupy the land^ the capitcU 
to stock the pastoral runs f 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Press of 1848-49 — Gontinued. 

APTAIN CAEGILL was mightily wroth over 
No. 5, and, to mark his displeasure, withdrew 
his subscription, of twenty copies each, (!) on behalf 
of the Trustees for Eeligious and Educational Uses, 
and the New Zealand Company. This was certainly a 
mistake, founded, as we can all see now, on an 
exaggerated misapprehension of the tendency of the 
mildly outspoken article. But no one will for a 
moment suppose, who knew Captain Cargill, that it 
was done in any thing but honest though short-sighted 
zeal for the good of the Settlement. This he honestly 
believed he was promoting, as is evidenced by what he 
says in making the intimation, by letter to the editor. 

" Had the editor,^' he says, '^ been intelligently 
alive to the interests of the Settlement — including of 
course his own — ^he must have marked well that only 
200, out of its 2400 properties, had yet been taken 
up, and that the parties looked to for taking up the 
remaining 2000, and bringing capital into the Settle- 
ment, had been waiting for the result of a year's 
experience, on the part of their pioneers ; and, there- 
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fore^ that the most scnipalous and careful accuracy^ as 
to every fact, should have been exercised at such a crisis/' 
But I have no desire to pursue this matter further, 
nor to raise the curtain that has been long dropped 
over the violent discussion that followed, and the keen 
party spirit that was evoked. But by what may be 
called an ecclesiastical contretemps^ dissatisfaction was 
further stimulated ; and that by a letter which the gal- 
lant Captain of covenanting antecedents, thought proper 
to address to the Rev. 0. Creed, Wesleyan Missionary. 
It was to the effect that his presence was an intrusion 
upon the Presbyterian field. Mr. Creed replied in a 
lengthened explanation, addressed to the public. Ill 
feeling was unhappily generated; more said than 
written; and the outcome of it, that a small but 
vituperative and spiteful organisation, known for many 
a long day as the Little Enemy, was formed. There 
are always people who, unable to grasp a firm and well- 
grounded principle of adhesion, are ready on any real 
or apparent indiscretion to find a ground o£ dissent. 
I know not who answered to the sobriquets of Anti- 
Bigot and Evigilator, but I presume they must have 
been captious leaders of that petty unsympathising 
little clique who, nestling under the wing of the Otago 
Class Settlement, had yet all the will to turn about 
and rend her. I could never wholly endorse much of 
that which was publicly said and done by Captain 
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Cargill and Mr. Burns ; but I believed them then, as 
I do now, to have been actuated by truer and nobler 
motives than were the mass of those who so violently 
belied and opposed them. This much I would say for 
some who joined this party, that being from the South, 
and never having come in contact with Presbyterians, 
they neither liked the ritual of their Church, nor could 
they in the least understand the national, yet anti- 
erastian, principles which had so strong a hold upon 
conscientious adherents of the Free Church. I could 
name excellent men, useful and influential colojiists, 
who were then associated with the Little Enemy, and 
probably from these causes.^ 

The first anniversary of Otago took place on the 
23rd of March^ 1849, full particulars of the way in 
which the interesting occasion was spent, appearing 
in the columns of the Otago News. The two days 
devoted to it were fortunately beautiful and fine. The 
programme of sports was wonderfully full and diversi- 
fied ; including cricket, sailing and rowing matches — 
the " Pioneer,'' ^' Khadamanthus,*' and ^' Pippen,'* 
being the sailing crafts; foot hurdle races; and on 
the race ground, which was then on the hills above 
the " Glen,'' hack and hurdle races ; winding up with 
a ball on the evening of the second day, in the large 
room of Watson's Commercial Hotel, High street, the 
original ancestor of the late Club Hotel, and of the 
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Club ; " which, through successive abiding places, 
now finds rest, beneath the blue gums, surrounding Fern 
Hill — ^the home which Mr, John Jones erected for 
himself^ very shortly before his death. The more 
thoughtful portion of the community, however, 
responded to the invitation of their minister, and 
observed the anniversary as a day of glad remembrance 
and thanksgiving. The address, which was delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Bums to his congregation, from the 
pulpit, on the Sunday preceding, and which was 
published likewise in the Ot<igo News, exhibited the 
pious and appropriate sentiments with which the 
reverend gentleman was animated. A few sentences 
from this address will now, I believe, be read with 
interest : — '^ As stated before, when I first mentioned 
the subject, that if I might judge of others by myself, 
there must have been on the part of every God-fearing 
person of our number a longing desire, ever since we 
landed, for a special opportunity of coming publicly 
before God, and pouring forth to him pur acknowledge- 
ments as a people, grateful for signal mercies already 
received* I would not press you with so much as 
one argument for keeping this anniversary as a day 
sacred to religious duties — ^for I feel that I would, in 
so doing, be olEering an insult to your religious 
feelings and convictions of duty. It must be 
a frivolous mind indeed that is not open, in some 






small degree^ to a sense of the solemnity of the 
position we occupy, and of the very heavy responsi- 
bility we lie under, as the founders of a new Colony, 
the &thers of a new country, the originators of a 
new Church, the constructors of a new social fabric/' 

At this first anniversary the number of houses were 
about 110; and of inhabitants, including the country 
around Dunedin, about 760. There was a police 
magistrate, two physicians, one solicitor, three mer- 
chants, two butchers, two bakers, five shoemakers, one 
tailor, several storekeepers, carpenters, and a few 
sawyers. There were also two hotels, a newspaper, 
and a gaol. Wood was considered '^ rather an expen- 
sive item in family economics, costing about 12s. per 
cord.'' The wages of mechanics ranged from 5s. to 
7s. per day ; labourers from 3s. to 4s. ; shepherds from 
£30 to £40 per annum. Female servants were very 
scarce, and referred to as being paid at the rate of 
from £12 to £20 per annum. 

The fortnightly issue of the Otago News terminated 
on the 30th May, 1849. The weekly issue commenced 
from that date, and continued till 21st Dec, 1850. A 
company was then formed, who bought the plant, and 
on the 8th Feb., following, was issued No. 1 of the 
Otago Witness, which through various tides of fortune, 
and in different hands, lives on to the present day, the 
weekly compeer of the Otago Daily Times, Mr. Cutten 
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assamed the editorship. A prospectas was issued^ in 
which the following was set forth :— '^ The principles 
of the Otago Witness are to be in harmony with the 
scheme of the Otago Settlement^ as propounded by its 
originators, and set forth in the ^ terms of purchase/ 
imd 'Institutes/ In religion, evangelical; and in 
politics, adhering to the principles of the British 
ConstitutioQ ; maintaining the rights and principles of 
local self-government, and of civil and religious liberty 
in the widest sense/^ 

But my subject in these two phapters has been the 
Otago Ndws — ^the first newspaper published in the 
Province — and I cannot close the brief notice, without 
a few sentences In Memoriam of poor Graham. I am 
sure that now, since the last embers of the party strife 
of those days have long died out, there remains not one 
among those who knew him, but who with respect and 
affection, reveres his memory. His title to it lay in 
this : he consistently adhered to his convictions, in the 
face of frowns and opposition from high places, and 
endured for this consistency, pecuniary loss. There is 
sufficient in this^ to establish his claim to being held in 
much regard, even were it the case as was alleged— 
that he did not always uphold his opinions after the 
most approved and judicious manner. It is difficult 
for some people to do so. His was a warm and an 
impu^ve nature; his feelings were strong, and his 
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sympathies keen ; and to this was added that strange 
quickening which disease imparts to the action of the 
finer sensibilities in a delicate and highly-strung frame. 
He opposed what he regarded as ultra and extreme in 
the Otago Scheme; not trimming his sails to the 
popular breeze; yet in honest terms expressing his 
conviction that time would effectually rectify the 
speculative errors of system and theory. He was 
proud of his adopted country ; had infinite faith in its 
capabilities ; but^ he regarded as essential to the 
development of these^ Representative Institutions, and 
" the management of our own affairs/' Thesis 
obtained^ however, in sanguine fervour he declared^ 
'* we will not fear competition with any colony in the 
world/' Twelve months,^the period agreed upon, had 
passed from the commencement of his weekly issue 
of the Otctgo News, and the final day had come^ 
in which, however reluctantly, ''we should say the 
word farewell to the few warm-hearted subscribers 
who had cheered us with their support through evil 
and through good report/' But that intention was 
arrested by encouragement starting up. A testimonial 
was presented to him, and a purse containing eighty 
sovereigns, at a public meeting of the subscribers in 
the Royal Hotel, George Lloyd, Esq., of the Greed 
Island Bush, in the chair, and William Popplewell> 
Esq., of the North-East Valley, vice-chairman. .In 
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returning thanks^ lie craved to hare the help of their 
pens^ their minds^ and their counsels^ as well as their 
pecuniary support. " I have stood almost alone '' he 
said^ ''in a community professedly better educated^ 
and therefore more intelligent than that of any Settle* 
ment ever founded^ and yet I have never had more 
than one or two offers of literary assistance. I have^ 
to the best of my ability, performed, unaided, the 
mixed duties of editor, reader, compositor, and 
pressman ! and shall I not have the help of your heads 
and hands in future f " But alas ! the renewed impetus 
was not to be for long. The meeting and presentation 
occurred on July 5th, 1850. By the 21st December 
of that year, the hand of disease so pressed upon the 
willing worker, that in sorrow he resigned his pen ; 
and ere another few months had run — ^by the 28th 
February, 1851 — ^the hand that had wielded it was 
cold and stiff. There was something exceedingly 
touching in the short pathetic article in which he takes 
leave of his readers — ^his dying words. '' The Last," 
he said, '' is a word which, of all others, mankind is 
the longest of believing in its reality. Finite as they 
are, they would believe in the infinite of all belonging 
to them. But the truth comes at last, and the vacant 
place, or the voice it may be of some faithful monitor, 
whose advice has been disinterested and seasonable, is 
now silent for ever, and you feel the value of the 
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worthiness you liave lost^ and which you were so 

careless and indifferent about when in your possession. 

Settlers and Friends I the Otago News of this week is 

the ' last of its race,' and will soon be numbered among 

the things which once were. Before it drops for ever 

from your remembrance — ^where we would fain have 

embalmed it — ^may we be allowed to remind you as 

moderately as possible of its past career. We shall 

meet with opposition ; but still we think this ' last 

time ' the truth will perhaps be a little more patiently 

listened to/' He recapitulates then the principles that 

had guided him, and adds : '^ Cordially wishing success 

to the Settlement and the settlers, and that the next 

organ of their commercial and local affairs may be as 

upright in all its intentions as the Otago News has 

always been, we add the simple word — ^farewell ! 

** Bmg out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more : 
Bing out the fend of rich and poor, 
Bing in redress to all mankind.* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Send Back the Monbt. 

LD Identities must excuse me, but I cannot help 
r>fr^,jys thinking we made precious fools of ourselves 
on the 12th of June, I860. On that day there occurred 
a real storm in the teapot. And on the Saturday follow- 
ing out came the Otago News, its leading article having 
this heading in large letters — " Send Back the Money ! " 
The cause was briefly this : the Revenue and Expendi* 
ture for the Quarter had been made up, (not over- 
whelmingly large amounts — ^the revenue £689 19s. 2d., 
the expenditure, £1213 18s. lid.) under the expenditure 
being placed "Remittance to Treasury, Wellington, 
for further security £900.'* This sum had been duly 
forwarded in H.M.S. Acheron. But previous to this 
being done the intention of the Sub-Treasurer of Otago, 
Mr. Shand, had somehow got wind, and such a break-out 
there was of indignation and rage ! That we had raised 
a revenue we knew. Hard enough it was, to have had 
to do so. But, that after raising it we should not be 
allowed to keep it 1 That it should be filched from us 
in this way, for the benefit of whom we did not know ! 
That Wellington the insatiable, then as now, should 
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suck our revenue down its voraoious throat ! It was not 
for a moment to be endured. 

Such were the lispings of our then innocent and 
uncorrupted ideas, instinctively fore tending ourselves 
even then against the Gorgon of the North. We must 
issue a loud protest, meet, and let the sound of our 
indignation reach even to the Empire City ! No, we 
did not use that high-sounding phrase. That special 
designation had not been invented then. It was in 
an undefined way, as the seat of a sort of grab-all 
government, that we thought of Wellington. It had 
got that power somehow over its neighbours, and the 
Custom House at Port Chalmers — ^no institution of 
ours either — and Mr. Shand the viceroy of Colonial 
power, we looked cynically askance upon, as having the 
public money— our money — ^iu his or its keeping. " It 
is our own money,'^ said a correspondent of the Otago 
News, in fierce indignation, " drawn from the pockets 
of every individual settler in the Colony in an indirect 
manner.'^ Let a committee of respectable men meet, 
he suggested, ^' not in the ale house, but in the vestry 
of the Church, and let them call a public meeting.*' 
The official spoliation must be looked to I 

The meeting was called and held in the schoolroom. 
Everybody was there, though the night was cold, wet, 
and dark, and that meant in those days mud to the 
knees, kolladies, and lanterns, which illuminated the 
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profound darkness in a confusing way, without dissi- 
pating it in the least. You might as well have threaded 
the profundities of its midnight, led by The Fellah, to 
a tapis Jranc of Cairo/' Mr. B. MoGlashan was 
voted to the chair. Mr. Shand, he said, was about to 
send away the cash, and of his own accord. ^^ If tlie 
money had gone, a memorial should be sent after it^ 
and the war-cry of ' Send back the money ! ' should 
ring till it reached the British Parliament.*' 

iJid Mr. Shand not shake in his shoes and renounce 
his valorous intention when he heard these words ? If 
he did, official imperturbability would not allow of its 
being seen, or of his doing otherwise than his sense 
of duty dictated. Various resolutions were put and 
carried unanimously. Mr. Popplewell said ^'that it 
was well known a great scarcity of money prevailed in 
the settlement at the present time. Every piece of 
money leaving the colony depreciated the value of 
property, and when that money was drawn from the 
settlers for the uses of the Government^ he thought that 
the least they could do with the overplus would be to 
spend it amongst them/' A memorial was drawn up to 
His Excellency the Lieut.-Goveraor of the Province of 
New Munster, New Zealand^ setting forth that with* 
drawing the surplus revenue would be unjust towards 
the settlers, injurious to the interests of the settlement^ 
and '' totally at variance with the expressed, declaratiom 
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of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colonies — 
that each Settlement should have its own revenue 
expended within itself/' And to shew to what useful 
local purpose this surplus might be turned, the necessity 
of a dray-road being formed between the Port town 
and Dunedin was urged, " the uncertain wind in the 
Harbour often preventing water communication between 
the two places for many days ; and which would also 
be the saving of many lives, and prove a lasting benefit 
to the Settlement, dependent as it is in its present 
infantile state for supplies of food from other Settle- 
ments." 

The Justices, those important functionaries of that 
time, acted quite as resolutely and promptly in this 
matter, but, as became their dignity, with more wisdom 
and coolness. They were holding one of their nume- 
rous meetings— of these more anon — which certainly 
occurred as often as if they had had the Justice 
business to enact of some populous district in England. 
They had met — Messrs. Valpy, Cargill, Garrick, Strode, 
and Kettle — ^when Captain Cargill mentioned his having 
been congratulated by Captain Stokes, of H.M.S. 
Acheron, on the prosperity . of the Settlement, as 
betokened by the transmission of cash from the Otago 
revenue to Wellington. He did not say that he had 
opened his eyes wide on the receipt of this bit of 
information. But whether or not he now called upon 



his fellow Justices to consider of it^ take advice^ and 
speak their minds ! They proceeded to do so^ making 
minute of their sentiments^ which they forwarded to 
the Ideut.-Qoyemor and Mr. Shand. These briefly 
amounted to this : that there were so many important 
necessary things under consideration — the establish- 
ment of a Pound, a salary for an Inspector of Sheep^ 
some means to be devised for transmitting the mail 
bags from Dunedin to Port Chalmers, the necessity of 
provision being made for the supervision and repairs of 
the buoys of the harbour, and for the '^ excellent and 
useful '^ Flagstaff and Lighthouse on Tairoa's Head- 
that they deemed it inexpedient to send away the 
means wherewith all this was to be done. 

And no doubt they were right. Only they, and the 
public as well, had acted rather precipitately, since it 
became doubtful ere very long if the Gorgon of the 
North had really ever purposed robbing Otago of her 
little means. There was not a good understanding, as 
we shall presently learn, between the representative of 
the Treasury and the canny folks he had to deal with ; 
and that no doubt was the cause of their hasty action. 
A reply was at all events at once received from His 
Excellency, signed by Alfred Domett, setting forth 
briefly that there was really no malice prepefnse towards 
the ewe lamb of New Zealand, lodged in the bosom of the 
Government ; that to put his hand in its tiny pocket was 



repulsive in the highest degree to the honest instincts 
of His Excellency ; that, in fine, Mr. Shand not likinfa^ 
the looks of the people, or rather the glum looks they 
cast upon him, and not having " a secure place to keep 
it^' — secure from these unfathomable Scotch — ^had 
simply thought it best to get the money out of the 
way ; that as soon as he. His Excellency, came home, 
having been at the Hutt, or somewhere else at the time, 
and received the Justices* message, he sent counter 
instructions to Mr. Shand, who had asked permission 
to be relieved of his burden, but it proved to be 
too late. That he now had ordered it to be returned, 
less some little contra account ; and (taking advantage 
of the good feeling that this open, generous, conduct, 
would no doubt evolve) he concluded by blandly 
observing, that in the event of no separate Government 
being afterwards " given to Otago," it will only be 
right and fair that the Otago Settlement should bear a 
proportion of the charge of the Provisional Government 
of New Munster, as the latter does of the General 
Government of New Zealand* Some pro forma infer- 
mation is then given respecting remittances of specie 
from Otago, which it would be necessary from time to 
time to call for, and which would be replaced '^ by & 
corresponding amount of notes of the Provincial Bank 
of Issue • . • • a legal tender in all parts of 
New Zealand, and which can be exchanged for specie 



at any of the branch banks which may be established, 
of which there are two at present — one at Auckland 
and one at Wellington/' And so ended this little 
fluff among the tea-leaves in the teapot ! By some 
process of ratiocination in somebody's brain, the News 
connected the event with the appointment of Mr. 
Justice Stephen. The intimation of his appointment 
reached Dunedin at the same time as His Excellency's 
reply referred to above. But that surmise could not 
be correct, since his appointment was made at the 
Colonial Office before it could possibly have got wind 
that we possessed such superfluity of wealth. 

As appropriate to this half-amusing episode, I 
would add that under the Constitution for the Colony 
in due course obtained, only flfteen shillings out of 
every five pounds Colonial revenue collected in the 
Province, was returned as a capitation dole, for Pro- 
vincial uses. The honourable the Minister for Public 
Works, Mr. James Macandrew, when Superintendant 
of Otago some years ago, remarked — ^^ Obago has con- 
tributed upwards of two millions of money to the 
Colonial chest, in respect of which there has not been 

« 

one single sixpence of value received." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Sir Geokgr Geey's Visit in 1850. 

TJR little community was all astir about local self- 
government when Sir George Grey honoured 
us with a visit, in November, 1850, and by his presence 
in one way fanned, and in another allayed, the flame 
of our eager desires. But this event was followed by 
another, which brought us to a decisive point, and 
impressed us with a conviction of the imperative 
necessity of our at once looking sharply to our political 
interests. The news reached us, immediately after the 
visit of Sir George, that the New Zealand Company 
had been broken up — the Company we had looked 
to with respect and reverence as our foster parent, by 
whom we had been nourished hitherto, and by whom 
we hoped we would have continued to be so. And 
grave and undefined apprehensions filled our minds on 
the receipt of information so disquieting. We knew 
that a Constitution, conferred upon New Zealand by 
the Imperial Parliament, had preceded us, and it had 
proved disappointing in the last degree to our sanguine 
expectations, to find, as we did when we landed, that 
it had been suspended for a period of five years, and 
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that at the instance of Sir Oeorge Orey, to meet the 
confusion which then unhappily existed in the North 
Island, Selfish and • unprincipled designs, respectinor 
land in the North Island, lay at the bottom of this 
action; and the party of lawless Alsatians who 
there had begun their operations about 1840, when 
every man did what was right in his own eyes, 
had been successful in accomplishing an object, 
to them absolutely essential — the suspension of the 
Company. ITie Colonial oflSce (erst the dupe of 
this once powerful party) was now supreme ; and the 
Company — our hope and stay, by which, in the most 
far-seeing and liberal manner, the Otago scheme had 
been fostered — was defunct. The result as it regarded 
us, was the indefinite retardation of the progress of 
the settlement. All this was not then very clearly 
understood. But it engendered, even thus early, a 
feeling of antagonism— of our having the reverse of 
any community of interest, with the alien people of 
the extreme North. In fact, an earnest was thus early 
presented of the many subsequent heart-burnings 
and contentions which Northern aiSairs, to this very 
day, never fail to call up ! What have we harmless, 
law-keeping folks, been guilty of, that from the very 
moment of our advent on these shores, we should have 
suffered from the evil plottings of buccaneers, reckless 
schemers, and religious hypocrites, who, forming a 
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mongrel confederation, had made the Colonial OflSce 
its dupe, having succeeded in obtaining influence 
enough to set the sails of the future destiny of the 
Colony ? 

But let us notice in a few sentences Sir George 
Grey's visit ; and to those evil influences devote a 
passing glance. We blamed, in our ignorance. His 
Excellency, more than, perhaps, he personally deserved. 
But, forgiving and generous, and overborne by the 
greatness of his shadow, nothing did we manifest on- 
meeting him face to face, but the utmost loyalty and 
enthusiasm. Oh how loyal and patriotic we were, to 
be sure ! And Sir George, politic and bland — eminent 
for diplomatic smiles and baby caresses — found it the 
easiest thing in the world to win our hearts, as well as 
our loyal devotion. Simple unsophisticated bodieny 
few «( us had ever seen, much less coma into close, and 
for once, almost into familiar, contact with either royalty 
or its representative ; and his condescending kindness 
was received with un doubting sincerity and simplicity. 
We were fairly captivated, and not until afterwards did 
the suspicion ever cross our minds that the Governor 
was paivkie. Sir George was the guest of Captain 
Cargill. He held a levee of a very popular (and, what 
some people would call) unselect description, at the 
Kojal Hotel. This comfortable-looking, and, consider- 
ing the early era in Provincial civilisation to which it 



belonged, rather pretentious hostelry, was a wooden 
building, which stood on the site now occupied by 
Hallenstein^s clothing factory or thereby. It ha I a 
piece of vacant ground around it, and in front a flag- 
staff was erectedr. Oa this memorable day it formed 
the centre to which the many to be presented tended ; 
and even its outside became the cynosure of the every 
eye, of all the female and juvenile population. The 
totality of the male adults on the broad ground of 
settlership, gentle and semple alike — may be said to 
have turned out to render their duteous obedience to 
Her Majesty, through her representative. And the 
Donald Smabeer^s and Johnnie Wha-but-me's had 
evidently 7iae sma' pride o^ thermeVs^ as, in common 
with their betters, they were honoured to take a part 
in so distinguished a ceremony. Sir George, an adept 
in the art of alluring condescension — by kissii^ and 
praising each and all of the wunnerfu weans of the 
settlers' wives, who were fain to present them — of course 
won for himself golden opinions. He shook with kind 
heartiness the hands of horny-handed sons of toil, and 
displayed an earnest and remarkable interest and 
solicitude respecting their several callings, and the 
success in each to which they had respectively attained. 
An amusing incident occurred in the course of these 
friendly familiarities at this primitive levee. As the 
story is too good to miss, I will repeat it. The many 
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who know to whom it refers can fill in for themselves 
the half-sly, shy, timid, and queer look of the little 
personage it refers to — in reality not by any means so 
simple as he looked — for. notwithstanding the difficulty 
of procuring material alluded to, he has long retired on 
the fruits of leather. The subject of the story 
was a good-natured, very worthy, and much respected 
son of Crispin. Introduced to His Excellency, he was 
asked how he liked the country. Our knight of the awl, 
literal-minded to a degree, replied with some hesitation 
— ^^ A' — ^a^ — very well, your Excellency — very well ; 
but a^ — ^a* — " Sir George, perceiving that there was 
something amiss, repeated his question, requesting to 
know in what the qualification that led to the hiatus 
consisted. Thus re-assured, our friend mustered 
courage to say that he liked the country ^' very well " 
— '^ very well, your Excellency ; '' and then with the 
most dolorous gravity, and in an aside under-tone as 
if inclined to vanish, he managed to add — ^^ but an 
awfu^ scarcity of leather ! " 

An address was presented subsequently to the 
Governor, expressing the earnest desire of the settlers 
for the introduction of representative government into 
the Colony, and craving that a Municipal Charter 
might be granted to the Town of Dunedin. We asked 
for a mayor, aldermen, and councillors, to be elected 
by the people, and " to legislate and rule within the 
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boundaries of the district.'^ Why not rather a provost 
and bailies ? English law was in operation then^ as 
now. Sir George no doubt looked upon this as rather 
too premature ; measured our capacity better than we 
did ourselves ; and from the cumbrous and inapt toy 
that we desired, adroitly diverted our attention, and 
laid us under a present obligation. He arranged, what 
was more to the purpose ; — to carry out the jetty to 
low water-mark; to erect an hospital; to finish the 
swamp road ; and do sundry other needful things ; — on 
all of which undertakings he decreed should be spent the 
then munificent sum of £700 ! The practical outcome of 
his visit was in these proposed improvements, and the 
benefit which we acknowledged to have received, in the 
welcome break that had been made in our isolation, and 
in the life that had been infused iato our rather 
humdrum society. 

But on returning to Wellington, His Excellency 
rather astounded us by forwarding for the approval of 
the settlers, a Provincial Councils Bill, which he stated 
to Captain Cargill, if approved of, ^'he would pass 
through the Legislative Council.^' It was denomi- 
nated an " Ordinance to provide for the establishment 
of Provincial Councils.'^ The Settlement was to have 
the disposal of the surplus revenue of the district : 
two-thirds of the members were to be elected by the 
people, and one-third was to be appointed by tho 
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Govemor-in-Chief. On the receipt of this important 
document a public meeting was of course at once called. 
Of this meeting I would endeavour to convey an idea. 
It was remarkable in itself, and the largest gathering 
that had yet taken place. The occasion was one which 
brought out in all its fulness the oneness of idea that 
prevailed, and the force of character which distin- 
guished the early Otago settlers. It was a grave, 
serious meeting ; having before it the consideration of 
an important object, which everyone understood. Four 
hundred people, equivalent to what three thousand of 
our present population would be, met in that sombre, 
dark -grey, stone barn, which served then, as it did for 
many years after, the triple purpose of church, school, 
and town -hall.* There brooded on the thoughtful 
faces of that four hundred an air of settled purpose, 
such as in these degenerate days we never witness at 
any social or political gathering; such evidence of 
personal interest, and unanimity of sentiment, as are 
now seldom, almost never, seen. Not that there was 



* This primitive erection, I may take the opportunity of 
saying, has been superseded by an exceedingly chaste and 
beautiful ecclesiastical structure, built upon a raised and 
conmianding site — ^from the elevated base of which once sprung, 
the picturesque " Bell Hill." It is only rivalled by another in 
Dunedin — Knox Church — the Rev. Dr. Stuart's ; which equals 
it architecturally, and cost about the same money — ^nearly 
fifteen thousand pounds. 
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entire unanimity. The noisy and always ridiculous 
'Mittle enemy'' was there. That loud, clamorous 
pugnacious little body had mustered in full strength ; 
and though numerically it consisted of but eight, its 
members made up in noise, for what they wanted in 
number, and set forth their champions, Messrs. Shaw, 
Crow, and a gentleman whom I shall not name, to move 
resolutions to the efEect, that neither the New Zealand 
Company, nor the Lay Association of the Free Church 
of Scotland, were worthy of trust. But with that 
exception (for we had no loafers nor learned fules 
then), there obtained universally an intelligent appre- 
hension of our position, and a sincere adhesion 
to the class principle on which the settlement had 
been founded. The real business of the meeting con- 
sisted in passing resolutions withdrawing our previous 
application for a Municipal Charter, and in discussing 
tlie merits of the Bill under consideration. It was 
accepted as being satisfactory in principle — the 
nominee clause notwithstanding — ^bat it was suggested 
that the officer appointed by the Go vemor-in- Chief 
should be designated Superintendent, or some name at 
all eiwnts that ^'should imply a salary much less than 
that of a Lieut, -Oovemor" Cautious and canny that ! 
A rider was also appended, to the efEect '^that the 
appointment and salary of the Judge being altogether 
disproportionate to the means of the population of 
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Obago, he should be forthwith dismissedj or his salary 
be provided from some other source/^ Finally, regret 
was expressed at the information which had been 
received of the tendered resignation of the New 
Zealand Company^s Charter, the Rev. Mr. Bams 
warmly alluding to the deep debt of gratitude which 
the Settlement owed to the Company. 

It will thus be observed that the original draft of 
Provincial Councils, synchronises with the breaking up 
of the New Zealand Company — an unhappy and much- 
to-be-deplored event, when it is considered that to the 
blundering of the Colonial Office many subsequent 
evils are to be traced, and that it was solely owing to 
the searching energy of the Company in its early days, 
that New Zealand was laid open to the colonising 
enterprise of England. What the consequences would 
have been, had the Company been supported, and 
obtained the supremacy, it is impossible now to say. 
This much is clear, that the Company placed before 
itself a practical, as well as a high and important aim ; 
that this aim met with the approbation of Lord John 
Rnssell, and was abetted by the late Lord Durham, 
one of its original founders ; that it safely landed on 
the shores of Cook's Straits five thousand immigrants, 
described as '^ of a stamp better fitted to subdue the 
wilderness, and rough-hew the foundations of an 
infant state, than any who had left the mother country 
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since the days of the Cavalier emigrants of Delaware, 
or the Pilgrim Fathers of Massachusetts.*^ It after- 
ward shewed its appreciation of whatever in schemes 
of emigration appeared likely and worthy of a trial, by 
heartily fostering the establishment of class settlements 
— our own and that of Canterbury, But in all this 
promise of effectual colonisation it was thwarted and 
finally overcome by the Colonial OflBce, led by designing 
and selfish men. 

It is beside my purpose to refer at length to that 
evil confederacy of false-hearted colonists, formed in so 
remote a quarter, and at a time so distant (as time 
counts in^ our short history) ; and I will only touch 
upon the story so graphically told by Hursthouse, 
since especially I have already alluded to it. It relates 
to the hypocritical pretensions which led to the 
"pious fit'^ of the Colonial OflBce, in misapplied 
missionary efforts, which lasted fifteen years. A. 
veritable Alsatia of the Pacific, ^^ dashed with a convict 
Wapping,^^ had been formed by irregular colonisation, 
at Kororarika, in the Bay of Islands, The evil report 
of this had reached Downing street, and a ^' pleasant 
gentleman,^^ named Busby, was sent by the Colonial 
Office to suppress the misrule that existed. But smiles 
and gentle words were all innocuous as a means of 
enforcing order. The natives saw the point of the 
joke, and called him '^ a man of war without guns." 
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Quickly succumbing to circumstances, he ere long was 
smitten with the covetous spirit of some pseudo-mis- 
sionaries, and, corgointly with them and a few others, 
acquired some half-a-million acres of land from the 
natives. But having done so, the self-constifcuted 
land-owners, must ward off inconvenient interference. 
And to that end they hocus-pocus' d certain chiefs into 
a sham confederacy, and with them pretending to act, 
succeeded in blinding the Colonial Office, which was so 
worked upon by their solemn sanctified air, and false 
pretences, that actually, from this precious combination 
it received its entire inspiration from 1830 to 1845. It 
was the existence of this antagonistic influence, upon 
the spot, that proved fatal to the Company ; that placed 
it in a false position with the natives ; that forced it 
into a misdirection of its energies ; that led to its 
dissolution ; and that for a time impeded the progress 
of our governmental institutions, and the ultimate 
attainment of complete political freedom. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



Incidental. 
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WOULD devote this chapter to two events ; the 
one an episode in the social, the other bearing on 
the commercial life, of this dawning time in our history. 
Some Otagons now wearing into years, and some still 
comparatively youngs entertain, I am sure, a pleasing 
recollection of Mr. Valpy^s harvest-home at the Forbury, 
upon the sea beach, near Dunedin, in May, 1851. Those 
who witnessed or took part in the children's treat, so 
hospitably provided by Mr. Valpy and his amiable 
family, will especially be sure to do so. Some men 
and women, now fathers and mothers of families, were 
mere toddlers then, or merry romping boys and girls, 
healthy young sprouts of the newly-planted tree ; and 
it was an incident of no little importance or interest 
in their eyes. Such special halcyon occasions in the 
life of childhood are never forgotten; and the less 
likely are they to be so, when their occurrence is so 
rare as they then were ; for hard work within a very 
circumscribed sphere was the rule for young and old 
alike, and little time or opportunity was there, to vary 
the monotonous routine of us poor pioneers and our 
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little ones. Thougli we felt it not unpleasantly or 
gratingly, for cheered by hope, buoyant of spirit, and 
healthy in body, from the exhilarating effects of the 
climate, and the healthiness of our occupations, we 
never knew the peevish mood by day, nor ever rest- 
lessly turned on our beds by night. 

The festivities at Mr. Valpy's began with the 
harvest-home proper ; that of the juveniles occurred 
at the winding-up, and as a sequel to that of their 
elders. And such a slight allusion to each, as I 
propose, will not fail, I am sure, to call up pleasant 
reminiscences, and awaken afresh, those sentiments of 
respect, with which every one regarded Mr. Valpy, 
whose urbanity and kindly disposition had won all 
hearts. His memory, as a private gentleman, is blended 
with not an unkind action or ungenerous deed, but 
remains set in a halo of mild charities the very reverse. 
That he ever was made the dupe of designing men his 
friends much regretted and still regret. Social parties, 
and generous cheer, were among the things which 
those of us who had frequently enjoyed them, supposed 
we had left behind for ever in the old land ; and little 
did we dream, at any rate, of their recurrence, for yet 
a long time to come. The promiscuous party that 
assembled at the Forbury on this occasion was, for 
that and other reasons, much appreciated. We 
gathered in a large tent, erected in a sheltered part 



of the ground, and under the canopy of two beautiful 
fern trees, palm-like, and graceful, which spread their 
broad foliage, over the smiling and happy company. 
Forbury House was then in course of erection by Mr. 
David Calder, and its proportions and surroundings 
being quite baronial, when compared with even the 
most pretentious mansion that had yet been raised, it 
was the object of much wondering interest. The well- 
known situation is bleak but romantic. Fancy, 
however, could be active, and was not wont to be ever 
otherwise then. And so we pictured the extensive 
swamp, stretching from before the house to the south- 
west point of the Peninsula, covered with rich cultivation 
— ^fields of waving gold grain seen beyond the ample 
parks and spreading lawn. How rejoiced we should 
be when (our own fortunes amplified in proportion) we 
should gaze yet upon all this realised ! Sweet delusion 
of the ever-present ! How it adds to our joy ; though 
stern experience ever repeats, for our warning, that 
seldom do the pleasures of the future exceed the 
pleasures which the present yield. But let facts 
ring their dolorous forebodings as they may — ^hope, 
even earthly hope, is still a very fountain of happiness 
to man — 

" Auspicious hope ! in thy sweet garden grow, 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe." 

We were delighted to witness what had been done ; 



and, sanguine beyond all bounds, heartily responded 
to the toasts and post-prandial utterances of our chiefs. 
Mr. Valpy accorded to his guests a hearty welcome to 
another harvest-home at the Forbury ; adverted to the 
abundant produce of the year, while in other quarters 
of New Zealand a partial failure had taken place. 
" Had it been otherwise,^^ he said, ^^ in this early stao^e 
of agricultural engagement, how many of us would 
have been disheartened ! But we have cause to rejoice 
and be thankful that it is not so ; and I think we may 
now all be convinced of the capabilities of the soil and 
the advantage of the climate. And of what may be 
effected by diligence and zeal we have a good example 
in my bailiff, Mr. Howden. Let us one and all 
endeavour to raise our own supplies, and render our- 
selves independent 'of foreign markets; and then I 
think it will not be presumption to anticipate thai in 
a few years this beautiful Settlement will be placed at 
least on a par with the most flourishing Colonies." 
How far beyond these modest expectations have we now 
advanced ! It was not among the reckonings of that 
time, that in a quarter of a century, England, for her 
grain supplies, should be reckoning Obago amono* her 
markets. During the interval which elapsed between 
dinner and tea, the Ocean Beach — that recreation 
ground in perjpetuum to Dunedin — ^was made to echo 
fun and frolic. Whatever the changes which time 
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and progress may brings no change can come over old 
ocean^ or be perceptible on the long beantif al stretch 
of sand on whichy along from the Forbury to the Caves^ 
she gently or fnrionsly beats. And Danedinites^ 
without a thank-yon to City Councillors) may reckon 
on this as a spot where they may let oflT at all times 
the exuberance of their spirits. 

A fine instance was this of a kindly^ genial attempt 
-***sanctioned and made venerable by old Bnglislt 
custom — ^to maintain good feeling' and cordiality of 
sentiment among the various grades of the infant 
society. It was alluded to and commented on at the 
time^ and contrasted with the existence of jealous' 
feelings in other Settlements. 

The children's ffite followed, some days after. 
About ninety young hopefuls sat down to dinner, and 
made the good things provided disappear with marvel- 
lous celerity. The festival took place in the same tent 
as that in which their seniors were entertained, the 
decorations showing equal taste and appreciation of the 
beautiful. The Ocean Beach was again the scene of 
mirth and frolic, only more noisy and boisterous. Ah I 
you now staid mothers and matrons, how you did run 
and leap, and scream ! " My dear little girfe and 
boys,'' said Mr. Valpy, after tea, ''I hope you will 
return to your studies with diligence, so that when 
jfpu become men and women, you will be an honour to 

G 
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the community, and I shall have additional satisfaction 
in seeing you here next year.'' '^ Thank you, sir ; 
thank you, sir,'' was roundly echoed from joyous little 
pipes on all hands. The Rev. Mr. Bums, on behalf of 
the little ones, thanked Mr. Valpy more formally, and 
with less vociferation; and the day's entertainment 
concluded, the Forbury bullock dray (!) conveyed 
them back to town in high glee, full of the wonders 
they had seen, and already anticipating a recurrence of 
the same, next year. 

This pleasing little occurrence over, I turn to other 
matters, and to one with which the progress of the 
Settlement was intimately concerned. In February, 
1851, Mr. James Macandrew, (the Superintendent of 
the Province in after times, and now Minister of Public 
Works), arrived in his own vessel, the ^^ Titan*' 
schooner, and his presence was soon felt among us. 
He at once threw his whole heart, and all the energy 
of his far-seeing, ever active mind, into promoting the 
advancement and prosperity of the embryo Province, 
with which his fortunes were to be from henceforth 
intimately associated. As an instance of this, it may 
be mentioned, that, regarding it as most essential 
to such advancement that the settlers should be well 
supported, he no sooner had fairly entered upon busi- 
ness, than he tendered them substantial aid, by means 
of liberal advances on their crops, thus enabling many 
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hard-working industrious men to tilt over the insupe- 
rable barriers that lay between them and prosperity, so 
that from the limited operations of '^cockatoos/' many 
became extensive farming proprietors. All political 
differences, and after-occurrences aside, this has been, 
and will continue to be gratefully acknowledged by all 
who are candid enough to do so, among the agricultu- 
rists of Otago ; although prosperity, alas ! too often 
brings obliviousness of the help that was tendered in 
time of need. Among the earliest fruits of his presence, 
was a letter which appeared in the pages of the Witness, 
upon Banking. In this he dilated warmly on the benefits 
of the Scotch Banking system, which he averred ^' in 
conjunction with the thoroughly Protestant character 
of the Reformation,'^ had made Scotland what it is. 
And he was right — City of Glasgow Bank notwith- 
standing—the collapse of which, with all its desolating 
consequences, being rather the result of departure from 
the strictness of the Scotch system of banking, by the 
falsity and recklessness of its Directors, than by legiti- 
mate adherence thereto. '^ So vital, in my opinion,' ' were 
his words, ''has been the influence of banking upon 
the present condition of the old country (Scotland) 
that it would be unfair to look for the same degree of 
prosperity in the new, unless it possesses the same 
system, or its equivalent.'' He made allusion to the 
possibility of such a bank being established in 




Dunedin. '^ It would be to industry and labour what*- 
fuel is to the steam engine^-^^setting all its wheels and 
parts in nootion/^ Nor was the prelude far from the 
action. In August following appeared the pro&^)ectus' 
of the Obago Banking Company ; capital £20^000^ in 
shares of £10 each; which prospectus^ at a meeting 
subsequently held^ was amended to the provisions* of 
the Bank Charter Ordinance> which had juat^ passed^ 
the Legislative Council of New Zealand^ and the 
capital reduced to £7500^ in shares of: £5 each, appli* 
cations for which (or all but the whole of which) had' 
been received from twenty-five individuals. Certainly 
the aspirations of the merosoitile community and 
settlors of 1851 were modesit — quite within bounds. 
And jet the scheme fell through^ or^ as was said 16ng 
afterwards^ " was smothered/' unfortunately for the 
place. For although Sir George Grey did not decline 
to comply with the application for a charter, yet he. 
allowedit tovgekinto the cirenmlocution office, where^ 
in. the weary round o£ its: many (diambers, it wa.s- 
quietly,, but surely-^ as many good tilings are*— 
anodjnied: to^ de»th« AUthough the applibation- was 
met with fair words, yet it was supposed: that the 
stroBgly expressed political difierencesi which had arisen^ 
between His Eicoelleney andi the great majority' of: the: 
Otikgo settlers, had had the effect' of infiueneing him in 
determining/ '^ how not to do it.^' L simply detail the 
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circumstance withoat entering npon tlie snbject with 
any degree of folneas. Banking facilities, the yonng 
Settlement no doubt much wanted. And pity it was 
that throngh ignorance, or prejndice, it was not 
obtained. We were rich in native energyj in brawny 
arms and stont hearts, in broad sweeping carses of rich 
land inviting the plough, in stretches of handreda of 
miles of grassy downs, dotted with the b^nnings of 
great flocks and herds,— in everything^ bat a dron- 
lating medinm I And hnmble as was the scale, on 
which a banking company was proposed, it was 
sufficient. It wonld have grown with our growth, and 
facilitated that growth in its turn. 
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Early Projects. 
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HAVE just alluded to the advent of one "active 
mind upon the scene, and to the practical benefits 
which, by the liberality of that gentleman, were 
diffused. Others, en passant, among the accessions 
of that fertile time (1851) there were, whose energies 
and experience, acted upon the extra large proportion 
of educated and intelligent men, who had been drawn 
to our promising little settlement, by the benefits which 
it offered. Mr. Daniel Macandrew, brother to Mr. 
James Macandrew, a spirited and extensively informed 
scientific man, an architect by profession, was one of 
these. He kept fossicking about, as scientific men are 
wont to do, stimulating enquiry, and inducing others 
to enter with him upon researches, that are always, in 
a new country especially, fascinating ; the more par- 
ticularly when in stone and minerals, it gave forth such 
promise of a speedy and rich reward, as even then lay 
on the very surface, and which Mr. Macandrew, much 
to the regret of his fellow-colonists, only too soon 
abandoned. Mr. E. Jemingham Wakefield (son of 
Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield), after an experience 
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even then of eleven or more years in New Zealand, 
paid also at that date^ a visit to Dunedin, from the 
neighbouring settlement of Canterbury, the interests 
of which he was actively engaged in forwarding, being 
a warm advocate, alike from conviction and family bias, 
of the class principle in colonisation ; and who, though 
he had been by his own confession a maligner of Otago, 
had become one of its most enthusiastic admirers, 
satisfied from observation that the spirit of the Free 
Church, was not after all so bigoted, intolerant, and 
persecuting, as he had been frequently assured it was. 

The early part of that year was fruitful of numerous 
and very diversified schemes, some few of which had 
been pushed on to completion, though the majority had 
feUen through. To one or two of- these I shall briefly 
allude. The then discassion of them, viewed in the 
light of all that has since been evolved, is full of 
interest. Many things that the wiseacres of the present 
day take great credit to themselves for discovering, 
were familiarly known and their uses canvassed from 
the beginning of Otago time. 

The late terminal period of the primitive era, when 
the Provinces, to which the very life of New Zealand is 
owing, ceased to exist, there was bequeathed to us a— 
Present, which has but a tithe of the merit of the 
originating and foundation-laying period, of which we 
are now treating. We were altogether practical in our 
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project]?; but tbat not from defidezrcy of Ttatis bat 
frouL deficiency of cash. Wo coald not afford to 
attempt, the maay!thi3ags that ware batched^ and dis- 
cussed^ in many busy Scotch brains. Though it must 
be admitted that we manifested a foolishness of another 
kind ; and sundry useful prqjects which did not depend 
so moch upon pecuniary support, ob upon a liberal 
sacrifice of time^ we ruthlessly^ and stupidly^ stifled to 
death. 

As an instance in pointy I would refer to the Horti- 
cultural Society^ wbiohi under thfi Presidency, and 
yice-presidenqy, of. Mr, Justice Stephen, and Dr. Purdie, 
WAS ushered into being on the 14iih February, but 
which, before it was two mont^ old, or had given in 
aoy initiatory effort, t^e slightest indication of what 
might be espeqted from it, was extinguished, and its 
$hadow am|»lified into a high-sounding association. 
IgnoriTilg, with a owtempt that was truly ridiculous, the 
-poor little original, a meeting was held on the 14th of 
Aprils when it was resolved that a Society on a broader 
basis should be formed, with a view, to its being 
admitted as a ooiresponding brwch of the Highland 
and AgricEultuml Soeie^ of Scotland, and to be called 
the Otago Agiicultusal Assoeiatioii. Colonial pne*- 
tentionsnoss ! and pretty eaxtly discovered. A .Council 
oi.mcm%gemjeiit was^appointed with49epai»ite committees 
to attend to the several binmches of Agrionltare, 
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Sorticalture^ live Stocky Mineralogy, and Agricnltnrai 
Chemistry ; Dr. Williams to be convenor of the first, 
Dr. Pnrdie of the «ecoiad, Mr. John Jones of the third, 
and Mr. Daniel Macandrew of the &nrth ; it having 
been impossible, it would appear, to constitute a 
committee to fioater and attend to the fifth specified 
object of the Association, viz., '' Fisheries in all their 
branches.^' The proportion which the means at com- 
mand, bore to the amplitude of the. scheme, was rather 
amusingly exemplified. It was stated by Mr. D. 
Macandrew, as convener of the Committee for 
Mineralogy, &c., " that a boring machine was to be 
had for the sum of £12 ; and which if not purchased 
was about to be sent away from the Settlement, and that 
he deemed it of great importance that it should at once 
foe secured for the use of his department, wherenpon 
A subscription was entered into and the necessary sum 
provided.** .It is almost needless to add that i^lie 
innocent «atwn« (thirty in all) to whom were so con- 
fidently assigned, and who so readily undertook those 
onerous and honorary la3>0urs, had but .imperfectly 
eoimted th^ cost, and that in the busy life of early 
settlement, and before *the trough withering blasts of 
party contention and strife had -arisen, this fine scheme, 
'' like the baseless fabric of a vision,'^ soon vanished 
and melted away. 

Mr. Daniel Macandrew had previously given -to the 
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public his ideas respecting lime. He had made his 
discovery when taking a walk '' by what is called the 
Grreen Island Bush/' On the high lands above Captain 
Blackie's section^ and on the othe? side of the Taieri 
road^ towards the Forbury^ he found '' that abundance 
of calcareous spar was exposed at the gullies quite hard 
and sound/' any of which he believed, if properly 
burned, would turn out good quick -lime/' He 
analysed the rock, described as a '^compact, fine- 
grained lime stone," opened by Mr. Valpy for his new 
house, and found, on analysing it by the expulsion of 
the carbonic acid, that it lost 44 per cent, of its weight 
and calcined into quick-lime. He urged its use in 
agriculture, and proposed a plan of burning to the 
&rmers by means of a rude circular kiln, 15 feet 
diameter and 6 feet high. But this information had 
gone forth prior to the debut oi the Association and the 
department of '' Mineralogy and Agricultural Chem- 
istry.^' And the latter has had to wait for its feeblest 
beginning — the founding of the University twenty 
years later, and the chair, in which it is taught, by 
Professor Black ! Residents in the Elaikorai Valley 
are &miliar with the relics of a folly, in connection with 
lime that has lain on the hill side and puzzled not a 
few from then till now. 

A highly characteristic scheme, which had at that 
time been got up by the lay members of the Free 



Clmrch at Home, was made known at a '' congre- 
gational meeting/' to which the public had been invited. 
It well illustrates the earnestness with which the class 
principle was then fondly upheld, and the eagerness 
with which enthusiastic Free Churchmen in the old 
country, were desirous of propagating it. There met 
on that occasion — the " lords of the congregation,'' the 
lay brotherhood, the elders, and the ecclesiastical body, 
represented in the single person of Bev. Mr. Bums. 
The scheme, as discovered to Captain Cargill, in certain 
dispatches which he had received, related to the 
purchasing of one hundred properties, " with a view 
to let them, with a right of purchase within a given time 
to deserving tenants, to be sent out as emigrants ; '' 
and also to the preparation of the draft of a charter 
extending the term of the Association's existence for 
five years. A favourable reply to the application for a 
Charter of Incorporation had been received from Earl 
Grey, and one object of the meeting was to tender its 
warm thanks to his lordship, to the Bight Honourable 
Fox Maule, Mr. Cowan, M.P., the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, and " most especially to Mr. 
James Macandrew and Mr. Beynolds, for their effective 
interviews at the Colonial Office, and their exertions 
for bringing fresh blood into the London Committee ; " 
to several others specified votes of thanks being passed 
" for the steps taken by them to procure the immediate 




^ale of 100 properties in Scotland in order to aet things 
a-going^ and as a commencement of larger land sales, 
especially in London^ on the plan proposed by Mr. 
James Macandrew/' Scant snecess^ it may be safely 
conjectured^ would such a plan have had^ even if sub- 
sequent events had permitted of its being fully tried. 
It aiSbrded the good people of Dunedin^ however^ an 
opportunity of meeting and talking^ and to Mr. Wake- 
field the opportunity of making a speech. And for 
these blessings we had every reason to be thankful. 
A public benefaetor was he^ who^ for a dowie dear& 
o' news^ substituted some theme of general interest. 
Tilr. Wakefield was repentant of what he had so 
frequently said against Otago^ and as mncih in tlie 
mood then as ever^ to be garrulous in its praise. 
He had been to churchy and noted carefully i^ 
orderly, intelligent, and religious deportment of the 
members of the congregation. He had remarked the 
quiet but steady industry of Ohe great majority of the 
inhabitants. He believed that the scheme contained 
the elements of success within itself ; ^' £or there is a 
idtriking.patience, «nd union, and manliness of feeling 
displayed in this very afssembly.'^ He eulogised, as 
Mr. Macandrew^has done,' the energy amd courage to 
encounter difficulties, and the perseverance ;to over* 
come them, which those possessed, who were laboiiruDg 
at home for our advanoement. ^ Their proceedings 
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(he referred chiefly to the gigantic and untiring labours 
in Edinburgh of Mr. John M'Glashan) — ''their pro- 
ceedings^'^ be said^ " display a determination of purpose 
and an indomitable will to carry out a praiseworthy 
obj^t^ which cannot fail to excite the admiration of 
j»ny Briton—be he Scotchman or Englishman/' 

But of all the projected needs that had been 
canvassed and that- had fallen through — was that of 
forming, a road along theharbour^s edgo^ from Dunedin 
to Port Chalmers. It was one of the first things 
which Mr. Macandrew had fixed upon after hiB-arrival^ 
aa needful to be done. And Mr. E. J. Wakefield had 
taken up the subject with all his accustomed vigour. 
Eb addressed the pubUc through the columns of the 
TF{^n6«9^attd' stated his preference for the beach-road 
over the ti?ack of the North-Easir Valley^ and the high 
spur of the wooded mountain " which has lately been 
namedMount CargpLll.'^ He argued that there were forty- 
six suburban sections^ then unchosen between Dunedin 
and Sawyer^s Bay^ all of which would have a frontage to 
the proposed road^ possessing rich soil^ and admirably 
situated for villa residences; while the ^' mountain road '* 
beyond the Nortb*East Yalley opens out tone available 
ooantry beyond* He suggested a causeway of wood 
or stone from tie south bank of the -Water of Leith at 
ils mouthy to the wooded point opposite — Blackjack's 
Poi«bt — ^and saw no difficulties till within a quarter-of- 
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a-mile of Blanket Bay, where the road would require 
to pass over a low neck of land. The road between 
Wellington and the Hutt Valley, he stated, had been 
originally opened for carts at a cost of £450 per mile. 
And he believed the proposed road could be maintained 
at a less cost than the Hutt road ; neither so subject 
to obstruction from land slips, nor, where the road is 
washed by the tide, to so heavy a wash. A meeting 
was called — ^resolutions favourable to the proposal 
passed, a committee formed, with a sub-committee to 
enquire into cost, &c. At an adjourned meeting, an 
elaborate report was presented by this sub-committee, 
which consisted of Messrs. Chas. H. Kettle, Daniel 
Macandrew, and B. Jemingham Wakefield. The total 
cost was estimated at £4581 5s., or 7s. lid. per chain, 
or £604 per mile. Further enquiries, however, on 
hearing these alarming figures, were deemed needful, 
and the expense of establishing and maintaining a 
small steamer upon the harbour was desired to be 
ascertained. Meanwhile an anonymous advocate of a 
bridle path by the North-Bast Valley appeared ; and 
another, who put his ideas in the form of a petition for 
signature to the Govemor-in-Chief, craving a sum of 
from £500 to £800 '^ as sufficient to make a safe level 
bridle path or rough dray road along the harbour line ; ' 
while the editor of the Witness rebuked this last 
proposition ; exclaiming, " For any sake, if money is 



to be got and laid out, let it be done well and 
judiciously ; " referring by way of illustration to a 
ricketty wooden bridge over the dirty stream that then 
ran across Princes street^ near High street^ and of 
which he remarked '^ that he should not be astonished 
if on any day, dray, horse, and man, crossing it, should 
disappear in the small flood, taking the bridge with 
them.'^ By the time that a final meeting was held, 
some weeks after, men's minds had matured, and 
become alive to the existence of various conflicting 
great needs. The beach road was not altogether 
ignored, but tacked to the tail of a resolution, urging 
steam communication between Dunedin and Port Chal- 
mers. And a '' road into the country, from Scrogg's 
Creek, through Tokomairiro, to the Clutha river,'* had 
loomed so much larger in general estimation since the 
Port Chalmers road had been mooted, that virtually it 
was regarded as an alternative for the other. And so we 
got along — seeing many needs, and getting the most 
urgent accomplished, as we could best afford it. The 
wisdom of various projects then initiated may be 
doubted. But that it was sensible to get them only 
as we could pay for them, no one will doubt. 
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GH AFTER XVIi. 

NoHiNEB Legislation. 

^Tn^OLITICS are never a bed of roses ; and when the 
^^ qnietlj^ dispositibned, the amiable^ or» sensitivey 
are dl^awninto tfaem^ they s(K»n experience multiplied' 
horrors^ anditossmgs^ on always* s^ troubled sea^ that^ is 
never at rest: sometimes a very nutelstt'om of oppo- 
sing carpents. Mr* Valpy, the erst Indian Judge, 
'^g^itieman &rmer'' of Ota^fo, the itmately deHcate 
conservator, of arint^ratic modes of feeling and acting, 
-^was drawn into th® politics of' lilis adapted home, by 
the misefaief^malsing ^'Lifctie Enemy;'' and much to 
the regret of his real friends, among all parties. It 
brought out certain prejudicea, which he had imported 
from the despotic soil of India> and laid bare the want 
of a 'doe knowledge, and appreciation of the worthy and 
independence of the Scotch, which went far to counter^ 
balance that popular esteem which his amiable qualities- 
had won for huui And thnsy in a great measure, was 
lost to the community-^what it is of great consequence 
that any infant community should possess — a simple- 
hearted man of means, desirous, in domestic and social, 
rather than in public life, of benefiting, by his deeds 
and example, his fellow men. 
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But I am anticipating. The Colonial Legislative 
Council, of the preconstitution era, was not only a 
body exclusively composed of nominees, having certain 
legislative powers, but it was less satisfactory, and 
more a sham than even that would have been. It was 
a nominee Council witJiout power, and only intended to 
tone down — ^as it appeared to our exasperated minds— 
the severe and naked reality of a pure despotism, 
lodged in the single person of His Excellency the 
Govemor-in-Chief. It consisted of four Grovernment 
Officers — the Governor-in-Chief, the Colonial Secretary, 
the Attorney-General, the Colonial Treasurer, and 
three senior Magistrates on any General Commission of 
the Peace. The business of these gentlemen consisted, 
not in controlling and directing — ^beyond being allowed 
to seem to do so — ^but in acquiescing in the appropri- 
ation of the Colonial revenue. And their resignation 
on various pretences, but in reality on their discovering 
this to be their real position, led to a message from 
Lord Grey, which at once acknowledged and excused 
it. He put it on the footing of an interim arrange- 
ment. " It is obvious,^^ said the head of the Colonial 
Office, "that this provision will onlylbecome of real 
importance, when a popular legislation shall be created, 
to which the power of controlling the whole public 
expenditure — except that portion reserved as a Civil 

List — will be e^itrua^M.^' It may be safely conceded 
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now, that we made but scant allowance for the 
diflSculties of Sir George's position. Bat we discern 
now too — that we suffered, at the hands of Sir George, 
from an autocratic tendency, deeply inbred, and early 
manifested. 

The promise already given and virtually endorsed 
in this message, was satisfactory enough. There was 
no good reason for doubting that the irresponsible 
body of nominees were very harmless. But when 
would the bo7id fide intention of creating a popular 
legislative body be verified ? Distrust had been 
created : our desire for liberal institutions and popular 
government was ardent. We carried within our 
breasts, a deep consciousness of fitness for it, and were 
certain that it was from no evidence to the contrary 
that it was withheld. The Otago people, in view of 
the whole case, balanced Sir George's wisdom and 
moderation against his despotic tendencies, and resolved 
that their proper course was to have nothing to do, 
directly, or indirectly, with the nominee Council, but 
wait in patience the two years that had yet to run of 
the old regime. 

But Mr. Vilpy was nominated by His Excellency 
to a seat in the Council ! This was a matter exclu- 
sively his own. Should he accept the nomination and 
proceed to Wellington, his doing so might form the 
topic of much private criticism which he could not 
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prevent, but public interposition he would have a 
perfect right to resent, as a piece of unwarranted and 
impertinent meddling. Certain officious individuals, 
however — shall we say of the ^^ baser sort ? ^' — 
members of the obstructive clique, to whom all 
mischief belonged, got up a document, and obtained 
signatures to it, requesting him to proceed, and as the 
representative of Obago, to a nominee Council, In 
reality, they tendered to Jhim the votes— which they 
had not to tender — of his election to a position in the 
Council, which he could not fill. OE course such a 
proceeding could not have been tolerated on the part 
of the community as a whole. It would virtually 
have been sanctioning and approving of the nominee 
principle, practically admitting its rightness, and 
denying all that we had previously loudly and 
distinctly declared. More emphatically, we could 
not have done so, or declared our perfect satis* 
faction with the system of rule that then obtained. 
The universal feeling of respect entertSned for Mr. 
Valpy, led many to overlook this view of the case, 
when, plausibly, it was put before them on personal 
grounds, and they attached their names, unthinkingly, 
to the requisition. But the whole matter speedily 
aroused discussion. Some of the requisitionists who 
had been trepanned into it, became aware of the wrong 
they had committed, and anxious to counteract its 
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effects, had recourse to the unfailing remedy — a public 
meeting. 

This meeting was held on the 13th of May, its main 
object being to reiterate the feelings, and principles, 
of the Otago settlers, already declared, and which were, 
that they could have nothing to do with an exclusively 
nominee Council, or that they should have the remotest 
appearance of being represented without their actually 
being £0, and to request Mr. Valpy, at the same time, 
not to accept of his nomination. Great interest was 
tnanifested on the occasion. Upwards of 350 attended. 
It was referred to at the dinner given to Captain 
Cargill on the 9th April, 1853, as having been the 
" largest and most enthusiastic meeting ever held in 
Otago.^' We wended our way from all quarters, 
and meeting as we came trooping over the hills, 
gathered, and grew, in enthusiasm, as we neared. A 
curious illustration ,of the muKsh wilfulness and 



istupidity of ^e '^ little enemy *' was witnessed, on an 
•fimendment neing put against the main resolution. 
Dissatisfied respecting the overwhelming majority, by 
which the resolution was carried, a somewhat crazed, 
and vociferous leader of the obtruqitionists, insisted on 
a separation of the voters. This was quickly and 
facetiously doi^ the two parties, standing for some 
time in ludicrous and mirthful attitudes, cheering and 
laughing at e^ch other; those on the right, about 
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300 — those on the left, about 50. On a show of hands 
being again called, only 35 hands were held up against 
the resolution, the high opinion entertained of the 
integrity, benevolence, and zeal for local interests 
evinced by Mr. Valpy, no doubt having biassed the 
larger portion of even this small minority. Among 
the speakers, again appeared Mr. B. Jerningham 
Wakefield. He thoroughly sympathised with the spirit 
which pervaded the meeting ; his feelings according 
entirely with those of a settlement, which was nearer 
of kin to the New Zealand Company, than to the 
deputed authorities of the Colonial Office. He referred 
to the question as not at all a personal one, or as having 
reference to the character of either Sir George Grey or 
Mr. Valpy. " The real question," he maintained among 
men bom and bred under Anglo-Saxon institutions, was 
specially, that the making of the laws should be by the 
representatives of those who pay the taxes. He happily 
made allusion to the representative element in our kirk 
organisation, with which his auditors were so familiar, 
and referred to an election which he had witnessild of 
t\«tnty-two office bearers " with perfect harmony and 
quiet — so quiet that strangers would hardly know of 
such an election iMving taken place,'' inferring a 
corresponding attachment to the same priaciple in 
civil government, and corresponding abhorrence of 
having a mockery foisted upon them instead. Some 
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details, which he furnished of proceedings that had 
taken place at other settlements, respecting the question 
of representation, are still of interest, as illustrative of 
the real stufE of which the Company^s settlements as a 
rule were formed. At Nelson, the inhabitants, after long 
consideration, held a numerous assembly which lasted 
for thirteen hours , during which time they calmly, care- 
fully, and deliberately, discussed the laws under which 
they wished to Uve. Not an angry word or noisy 
interruption intruded ; so intent were they on coming 
to a wise conclusion on so vital a matter. In Welling- 
ton, the same earnestness was manifested. And from 
both, emenated elaborate reports on the system of Local 
Self-Govemment desired by the great majority of the 
Colonists. 

A deputation, consisting of the committee of 
requisitionists calling the meeting, was appointed to 
convey a copy of the resolutions to Mr. Valpy. This 
committee consisted of Messrs. James Macandrew, 
John Healey, Thomas Bain, William Stevenson, John 
Hyde* Harris, W. H, Cutten, and D. J, Napier. On 
waiting upon that gentleman they were courteoudiy 
received and promised a written r^ly. This was duly 
forwarded, conveying Mr. Valpjrs determination to 
accept of the nomineeship of His Excellency. There- 
upon there followed a correspondence, remarkable for 
the distinctive points brought out, and still more for 
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its exhibition of the characteristic f eatures, and prolix 
tendencies of the correspondents. It was conducted on 
the one side by Mr. Valpy, and on the other by Mr. 
Macandrew personally, and on behalf of the deputation, 
and by Capt. Cargili. The letters fill thirteen columns 
of the Witness, There are in them, it is to be regretted, 
traces of considerable acerbity, which each of the 
correspondents was sorry for afterwards. Amongst 
numerous interchanges of compliments, hard things 
were insinuated, and in more instances than one, openly 
expressed. Mr. Valpy had often said that the Obago 
settlers were not qualified for the elective franchise. 
He could not, and did not, attempt a denial of this, nor 
any retractation of the sentiment. In other things his 
letters exhibited weakness. Captain Cargili, on the 
contrary, never appeared to better advantage. His 
birse was fairly up, on behalf of his people and his 
following. He reminded Mr. Valpy of his repeatedly 
expressed opinion, ^^ that all such elective powers are 
uncalled for and mischievous," and of his conviction, 
'^that the people of Obago, if entrusted with them, 
would pass over the educated gentleman, and elevate 
some spouting Cockney into the place oi authority 

mi, 

and power.^' In vain, he continued, and he pressed 
upon his ^^ unhappy ignorance " arguments to the 
contrary ; and wai'ming to his subject — his favourite 
subjectf the rights of the people — went on : ^^ Our people 
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are not, however, hasty ; their character is tenacity of 
purpose, as evinced in their long-drawn and blood- 
stained struggle with the Stuarts, until, their 
principles having finally spread into mighty England, 
the victory was achieved, and had its issue in the 
Settlement of 1688. Of these principles we are sternly 
and unalterably conservative ; and of which the last 
evidenpe, by a really national movement in a more 
peaceful age, was that of the Disruption — not as before 
by the endurance of gibbet and sword, but by the 
surrender of status and endowment for the sake of 
principle. The little offshoot in Otago is precisely of 
the same mind. They are, as I have said, not hasty, 
but rational and willing to make every allowance for 
the temporary difficulties of Governor and Statesmen.'* 
To thJM truly national effiision of the worthy Captain, 
I will not add one word ; but receive it as the com- 
memorative sentiment of a meeting, which conveyed 
to head-quarters the voice and intention of the people 
of Otago. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Decline op the Little Enemy. 

O precise date can be given of the demise of the 
^ Little Enemy. Its overthrow and final disap- 
pearance was gradual. There was no dying hour's 
opportunity accorded it^ when contrition and repen- 
tance^ might have been expressed. Its strength, 
centred in- but a few erratic discontents, with one 
or two disinterested enthusiasts, and spent itself in a 
brief four or five years, at the most. After that, it 
enjoyed but. a latent existence, which on]y became 
visible on any event occurring, which stirjed the 
jealous and irascible tempers of its members. But 
the majority of these — to adopt a Yankee form of 
expression — were of small 'count; and hence the 
reading in public of their signatures, to one or other 
of the many petitions they were always getting up, was 
the never failing signal for roars of laughter. On 
one occasion, among the names attached, to a document 
denouncing the Free Church, appeared a motley collec- 
tion of whalers, and runaway sailors, including that of 
a well known character, called Daft Charlie. 

Their hour of darkuess and gloom — ^when in course 



of titiae it arrrived — was the receipt of the Consti- 
tution. Their aims were, from that time forward, 
limited to small attempts at mischief. If they 
could not choose, but submit to the Government 
appointed, they wanted the grace to do it gracefully. 
Some very few of the quondam members of the 
clique are still lingering on among us in the flesh ; 
not so cynical, perhaps, nor so hot and hasty as they 
once were; but having so long made themselves 
unhappy, they have not recovered yet a happy tone, 
and in the camp of Old Identities, remain a sort of 
Ishmaelites. I will content myself now, with a 
reference to the meeting at which their chief discom- 
fiture occurred, and to an affray in which a prominent 
trio (Justices all) were concerned. The Little Enemy 
deserves, I am convinced, no more particular record. 
It has never furnished materials for its remains being 
systematically compiled. But this is entirely excus- 
able. Those who live in the dark, and under ground, 
seldom attempt such a task. 

I would not be deemed bigoted, and illiberal, in so 
representing any few who differed as those differed, 
from the great majority of their fellow citizens. I am 
quite aware that the existence of political parties, large 
or small, is a sure sign of a healthy condition. But 
though fond, beyond measure, of setting themselves 
forth as a party, the Little Enemy was but the travesty 



of such. The case was peculiar. The principles on 
which the Settlement were based, were adopted 
necessarily by every one who joined it ; by especially 
every purchaser of land. They had deliberately made 
choice of this class settlement. But dislike and self- 
interest turned them traitors ; and though weak both 
in numbers and calibre, they became amongst us as a 
pestiferous weed, which poisons the hitherto untainted 
atmosphere with its filthy odours — ^jealousy, hatred^ and 
discontent were the savour of their presence ii^ the 
community. This was not the legitimate opposition 
of a party, but the working of those who would 
undermine if they could not jump a claim. 

Blinded by spite and prejudice, and the dupes of 
designing officialism, they held in their vanity and 
self-conceit, that iJiej were the people, and the body of 
the colonists nobodies. Arbitrary government, they had 
a strange and unaccountable liking for, and certainly 
conceived that the despised in their eyes — the Scotch 
— ^were fit for nothing better; convict labour, they 
believed Otago would distinguish itself by applying 
for ; the Presbyterian Church tHey certainly reckoned 
contemptible ; and a class settlement^with all its moral 
and religious provisions, a nuisance ; our people, mean. 
This was all very amimng, but it told a tale. It proved 
nothing less than the very |uiall dimensions ipid 
intelligence of the clique. flPor judging, not by the 

m 
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g present, but the pagt, by tbe privileges which Otago then 
enjoyed, compared with that of most of the fields of 
immigration then open, they were such as to commend 
it to all right thinking and intelligent men. And the 
hatred which the Little Enemy manifested, to its 
distinguishing privileges, too truly made plain, the 
nature of its own attainments. It mistook clearly too — 
I speak only from the stand point of that day — ^ita own 
interest ; for uncertainty hung over the whole colony, 
and only the two class settlements, had any privileges 
secured to them. 

The settlers proper having got up a petition, 
praying for a Local Council, two-thirds elective, the 

N Little Enemy seemingly acquiesced, but suggested, for 
the sake of more eflFectually obtaining political 
emancipation, the formation of a Settlers* Association. 
The proposal was well received, and all parties joined, 
wondering very much at the same time at such 
a move emanating from such a source; but hardly 
expecting that so great a miracle, as that of their wily 
neighbours becoming the advocates of self-government 
and popular elections,^ could possibly take place. The 
result verified th^orrectness of their surmises. 

The meeting of the members of the Otago Settlers' 
jlnsociation — ^some eighty in number, the bantling of 
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Williams, Esq., in the chair. It was a quiet enough 
gathering to begin with. But if one could have read 
the minds of some gathered there, it would have been 
to see, beneath an apparently acquiescent manner, a 
complete comprehension of the dodge, and determina- 
tion to thwart it. Some little preliminary business 
was gone through (with the exception of one little 
growl emitted by an eccentric fire-eater) in peace and 
harmony, although even to accompHsh an end, it was 
not in the power of certain hot-brained members of 
the clique to remain quiet in the presence of their 
enemies. The growl was elicited by the mention of 
£50 paid to the Bev. Mr. Bums, by way of recompense, 
for a delay of two-and-a-half years between the time 
of his being released from his charge and his sailing 
for Otago. But the animus of dissatisfaction which it 
conveyed was not reciprocated, and it was answered 
by the quiet remark of Mr. Macandrew that £350 
would have been nearer what was proper. This small 
indiscretion rather marred the programme of assumed 
friendliness which the chairman had devised. But 
still he kept it up, till the real end and object of 
himself and his partizans had to appear. The petition 
I have referred to was presented for approval. It 
prayed : " That a Local Council, two-thirds Qkcti^v||| 
be established ; that, with certain neHsscbry exceptfbjs, 
all appointments and appropriations be left to tnis 
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Council ; that the expenses, amounting to about £1200 
per annum, o£ the Supreme Court, should be borne by 
Otago to the extent of only one-fourth, since its 
jurisdiction extended over the whole of New Munster, 
including Canterbury ; that the Judge be discarded, 
and the Police Establishment reduced to one 
sergeant/^ Mr. Williams as blandly as possible, yet 
decidedly, and in toto^ expressed his objection to this 
petition. He defended the Judge's salary, but on no 
better ground than the amount which his Honour 
would spend in the Settlement. The Police Force and 
Inspector of Police he stoutly held to be a necessity, 
in the midst (no doubt he considered), of so many 
doughty descendants of the Lowland freebooters and 
Highland clans. A long discussion ensued. Mr* 
Cutten denounced useless officials. The expenditure 
of the Settlement, he stated, amounted to £2700 per 
annum ; which, taking the population to number 1500, 
gave an average annual tax per head of £1 16s. He 
guarded the meeting against extravagance. They 
were a small community, and desirous of paying their 
way. The reply to this was another deviation from 
the chairman^s tactics ; he could not control his unruly 
followers, who helped on his discomfiture. The 
^m^ent^c fire-eater said he really began to think Mr. 

C^ien a d 4ot clever fellow and would be a convert 

to his principles if he would only go far enough, and 
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include a snug little berth of Crown Commissioner 
which he had forgotten to mention. The small fire of 
objections, however, which issued irregularly and 
furiously from the chairman and his confreres, were 
found to be of no value when the vote was taken. The 
Little Enemy was discomfited, if not humbled, and it 
was plain that its members would not again appeal to the 
decision of the people. Their retirement was certainly 
not graceful, if it was characteristic. They did not 
bow with much complacency to the opinion of those, 
who at the beginning of the meeting, they so 
deferentially addressed. On its being formally proposed 
that the petition be forwarded to His Excellency, the 
conspicuous orator of the party who complimented 
Mr. Cutten, was again heard in earnest entreaty, 
jand advancing towards the . chairman, exclaimed-^ 
Williams 1 Williams 1 if I were you I^d see them 

d d first ! '^ * It is almost needless to add that Mr. 

WilUams took the earliest opportunity after this of 
resigning the office of Chairman of the Association. 

I pass over a petition which was hawked about 
after this in a sort of hidlens fashion, and which was set 
forth as issuing from the magistrates and land owners of 
Otago, to the Right Honourable Earl Grey, but which 

* This distinguished member of the cUque claimed to be a 
gentleman. Old Identities will recognise him in his language., ^ 
He is nottonger in the Province. 
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when unearthed, was discovered to be nothing short of 
a tissue of untruths and misrepresentations, and which 
it became the duty of their own hantUng to expose. 
An attempt to render the Mechanics^ Institution a 
political vehicle I pass over also, and proceed to 
notice a certain street affair in which three of their 
number were concerned twelve months after. There 
had been much in the meantime to further break and 
sour their tempers — certainly nothing to mollify them. 
The Constitution had virtually come into force, and 
their cherished hopes, based on a broken reed, were 
gone. A meeting of the Bench for deciding on claims 
of voters had been held, and true to their colours to 
the last, they used their best efforts to have effect 
given to a bevy of trumpery trivial objections, which 
for the most part were overruled. They were suffering 
under this infliction, when the leader of the assaulting 
justices was pretty smartly handled in an article which 
appeared in the Otago Witness. 

In this article, it was alleged that an insult to a 
lady relative of one of the clique was intended, and 
pretty well worked-np to the boiling point already, the 
more especially interested party, and his friends, 
resolved upon corporeal redress — in less elegant 
language — on soundly pummelling Mr. Editor. It 
^W8LS not, however, by%.ny means (if the word is 
to such action applicable) a handsomely goiiB aboat 

i 
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aSsir, this assault — ^not an honest infliction of the 
a/rgumentxim haculinurnr-^^Q very reverse. But Mr* 
Catten behaved in a manner quite unexceptionable, 
showing equal magnanimity and pluck. For some 
days, the dread of an attack had been upon him, and 
being forewarned, he took the sensible precaution of 
carrying about with him a good serviceable bit of stick. 
And as it was expected, so it came. He was opposite 
Messrs. James Macandrew & Co/s store, now Messrs. 
M'Landress, Hepburn & Co.^s, when three gentlemen, 
one, if not two, of whom were Justices of the Peace, 
issued from the shop of Mr. James Brown, who 
altogether, and at once, frantically set upon the 
unfortunate editor. A diminutive apothecary, who 
dispensed boluses and blisters, in a dispensary still 
devoted to that humane species of torture, formed one 
of the valiant trio— less valiant the remaining two, 
since physically better proportioned, they made less 
impression. They were armed with cudgels apiece— 
the blows from which Mr. Cutten managed to parry 
with considerable dexterity and skilL Three to one, 
however, was heavy odds, and he was badly basted 
ubout the legs, for getting within reach they viciously 
kicked about his shins with hob-naQed boots. But 
that was the worst of the infliction. An agile, yonitg 
man then, Catten kept alternately retreating and 
parrying off the blows, with the sprig^ which he 
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managed so successfully, as not only to escape all 
serious injury, but (as it came out in Court) to break 
the useful weapon over one of their shoulders, and 
be so cool in even the heat of the fray, as to administer 
a dole of caustic comfort to the irate vendor of pills. 
" Keep oft," he said, '' you are such a little fellow, I 
would not like to return the blow." Tlie whole town 
was of course in a state of violent commotion. And 
no wonder ; gentlemen and conservators of the peace 
dancing about like as many wild Indians, and flourish- 
ing shillelahs, after the approved fashion of Donny- 
brook. It surely was a spectacle to rejoice the hearts 
of miscreants and peace-breakers of every kind. Two 
cases arose out of the affair before the Magistrate's 
Court, and no less than ten witnesses were examined. 
Taking into due consideration, as the pliant Justices 
said, all the circumstances of the assault, and who was 
principal, and who made use of weapons, they inflicted 
fines of 40s. and costs. Is. and costs, and the highest 
fine in the power of the Bench to inflict, £5 and costs. 

It is over a quarter of a century since this fruit of 
party spirit was exhibited ; and towards those, who, in 
the fiery spirit of youth took part in it, not a shadow * 
of unkindly feeling is cherished by any one towards 
the other. 

It affords me much pleasure to say, that the 
recognised leader of the branded order — ^Little Enemy, 
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was, in truth, a kind-hearted, much respected man ; 
in private life very much beloved, besides being a 
trusted and valued friend. 

Moreover, in reference to the outside element, 
generally, (outside of the Association people,) I would 
express my conviction — that as years give experience, 
and as the character of individuals conforms in measure 
and kind to those with whom association is maintained, 
so the fiery and proud spirit of the Saxon of that day, 
has by the fruits of observation, with the silvering of 
agOjt and the mellowing or toning down of years, come 
to acknowledge that the sagaciousness of the Scot was 
great, and that notwithstanding the disagreeable douT" 
ness with which he sometimes maintains his opinions— 
now that he quietly contemplates him from afar, he is 
constrained to acknowledge, that in all the bickerings 
of the time, the Free Kirk Association man was true 
to a principle, and logically correct. Moreover, if in a 
mood to confess, he may be constrained to acknowledge 
that his own mental constitution has improved wonder- 
fully in tone, from twenty -five years' contact with the 
reasoning powers of his neighbours. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 




The Tentbe-Hooks op Suspense. 

[HE two years anterior to the receipt of the 
Constitution, were years of much anxiety and 
excitement in Otago. It was a question yet moot, if, 
whether when it came, the Imperial document would 
confirm to the Association, the privileges which it had 
&irly purchased — ^whether, when incorporated with the 
rest of the Colony, as an integral part of it, the 
Settlement of Otago, should be made what its religious, 
intelligent, and far-seeing founders in Scotland, had 
designed it to be. His Excellency the Governor was 
opposed to class settlements — conscientiously opposed, 
I no more doubt, than that he recently became 
the conscientiotia champion of the Provinces. But con- 
sdentiously held or not, having his avowed sentiments 
before them, the settlers were suspicious, narrowly 
watchful, and prone to assign the worst motives possible 
to his every move and act. They were prone indeed to 
rather misinterpret and exaggerate. While he was 
unable to estimate the effects of his own doings, 
through a deficiency of understanding of the nature of 
the people with whom he had to deal. I do believe 
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such to liave been really the case. And he brooked 
not opposition, it grated sore ; the habit of his mind 
was braced high and official. And all aghast and 
confounded was he, when forced to encounter the fixed 
and doughty opposition, of the sturdy race who had 
come from the Land 'o Cakes 1 He, the Governor, 
had one point of view, from whence he took his sight--^ 
his own indubitable, sovereign will. They, the settlers, 
had theirs also; a prospect clear and sure, based 
on inherent rights, and the honesty of their claims. 
It is not in the nature of a Scotchman to bear with 
quiet submission any approach to despotic rule. He 
will not do so in these days ; he spumed to do so in 
days of yore. His fealty to his chief was fealty to 
himself ; for in the feudal inheritance he had a vested 
interest, and the lands of the clan were only for 
convenience placed in the possession of its head. His 
character for independence contrasts strikingly with 
that of the Frenchman, who vociferates about liberty, 
equality, and brotherhood, loudly and wildly, yet yields 
himself helplessly and invariably to the dictum or 
the tyranny of his cleverest leader. The forceful 
character of the Scotch is satisfied with nothing short 
of personal investigation and the exercise of a personal 
will ; and they yield even to the rule of the majority 
only by compulsion, or because it is the only possible 
way by which, each in the interest of the whole, can 
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have a voice. The true Scot, as an integral member 
of the body politic, or of the State, will submit (it may 
thus be said) to no rule but his own. 

All this might not be truthfully ajffirmed of every 
haphazard community of the degenerated Scotchmen 
of a degenerate age. But the Otago Settlement was 
peopled with the very pick of the race — those who 
inherit the forcefulness and virtues. of the perjennd 
Caledonian, The class principle had been deliberately 
adopted, was yet implicitly believed in, and regarded 
as the distinguishing feature of the new settlement. 
Every nerve was therefore strained, and every effort put 
forth — ^all the vigour we possessed, guided by that of 
some very sagacious chieh — to the end that the scheme 
in a!l its integrity should be stereotyped, — on to what- 
ever general system might be adopted. It was desired 
that a special charter to that effect should be obtained ; 
and that particularly the civil uses fund which had been 
administered by the Company as Trustees, and which 
had reverted on its retirement to the Colonial Land 
and Emigration Commissioners, managed for them by 
Captain Cargill as agent, should be regarded, whatever 
changes might take place, as the property of the 
settlers, and be dealt with accordingly. That — as well 
as the many moves which were ever cropping up at 
Wellington, and which became known to us wonderfully 
soon, though the Press had no special correspondent, nor 




was there a telegraph wire to waft the tale — kept us in 
a state of perpetual fever heat. Meetings, for one 
special purpose or another, were incessant ; the columns 
of the Witness produced constantly, quite a crop of 
letters, some of them clever, sarcastic, and personal. 
Leaders from the editorial brain that owed their pun- 
gency to a dash of this same particular, personal 
aromatic, were evolved not unfrequenbly also ; while 
even the Muses were inspired to depict, af fcer the same 
fashion, the notabilities of the much decried class, in 
strains if not lofty, yet lof fcy enough for the subject. 
One piece of smart rhyme appeared, called "The 
Gardener-in-Ohief and his Obago Plants ;" from the 
fifteen stanzas of which I will select and present a few :— 

"And next the Fawns, or fond Forget-me-not's — 
Those plants who keep the Governor in mind 

That they are still contending with the Scots, 
And working out the plans which he designed ; 

Of those well-tempered blades weVe got such lots — 
But then their sphere of action is confined — 

They all are men of office, birth, and station. 

And only fight for self and situation. 

" They love the servile growth of patronage,. 

And gather round His Excellency's banner. 
To seek appointments from him, and engage 

To occupy them in a proper manner. 
An idle tableau vivant on the stage — 

New Zealand's grindstone, and Sir George's hammer» 
That yoke which makes a settler like his cattle. 
And emigration's field a field of battle. 
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" Now come the cmming, crafty, cringing creepers, 

Worming their dark and silent path to power, 
Those leeches on the revenue, and reapers 

Of taxes levied on the poor man% flom? — 
Those burdensome and fat official sleepers. 

Groping, grovelling, grabs aroimd the tower 
Of despotism — ^the tyrant's trusty tools, 

The settler's saddle, and Sir George's fools. 

" The double stocks of impudence come next — 
Those volunteers upon Sir George's side, 

Who always find some scandalous pretext 
For showing off their nothingness and pride : 

The Opposition watch-dogs, who grow vexed, 
Because ite more they strain the worse they're tried. 

They bark Conservatively, bite most viciously. 

The cure is Radical, if made judiciously. 

" So much, then, for the Gardener-in-Chief : 
His 'climatised and weU-selected stock, 

Who're branded as his Excellency's beef — 
The K.C.B.'s of the Otago block— 

XiCt's show them up in all their gross relief, 
And give the present state of things a sho<& ; 

Let's meet this civil case of sly aggression. 

With open, stout, unanimous suppression." 

Wellington J and Otago, were in truth during this time, 
in bitter antagonism :-^Otago, being simply the indus- 
trial bee-hive, of willing workers, anxious to conserve 
their rights ; Wellington, the retreat of weakling scions 
of poor gentility, who form the oflScial class, and 
th6roughly despise work-a-day people. There could be 
no communion of feeling: nor has there ever been much. 
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The temptation to forego national and cherished 
opinions when place and power are the rew&rd of doing 
80^ has often proved too strong for resistance^ and been 
basely yielded to. But never was this more markedly 
exemplified than in New Zealand. The immediate 
advisers of His Excellency showed to what degree 
their minds had become capable of moral inversion 
from this cause. They were removed morally, but a 
little way, from the order of parasites, that attached 
themselves to the inferior parts of his Government. 
Himself astute, and cautious, he was seldom caught 
tripping. This wisdom he failed to impart to 
his adherents. And the Attomey-^General-^not so 
serpent-wise as his chief-^denounced class settle- 
ments with an openness that must have been in 
the highest degree distasteful to Sir Greorge, who 
would never have been guilty of such an indis- 
cretion. He predicted the faUure of Canterbury, and 
avowed his determination to effect that object. In 
a long speech, he gave expression to sentiments utterly 
opposed to the leading principles of the British Consti- 
tution ; inferred, or took it for granted, that New 
Zealand was simply an official hunting ground ; that 
instead of the ruler possessing the confidence of the 
people, the people should be selected to possess the 
confidence of the rulers. Officials are not to 'Ibe 
appointed to meet the requirements of the community. 
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but the community are to be taxed to meet tHe 
requirements of the officials. These were not literally 
his words, but a liberal interpretation of them. And 
the leading idea in his mind, with respect to the new 
settlements, evidently was — ^they will come in exceed- 
ingly handy, these fresh fields and pastures new. 
Thither, he was evidently thinking, may be happily 
drafted off, the already inconveniently accumulating 
army of incapables. 

In Otago, the Bench (a body charged with most 
ubiquitous functions in those days,) reflected with 
equal truth the spirit which prevailed in head quarters, 
and its moral flexibility — ^f or the most notable breaches 
of the peace were committed by the Justices them- 
selves — and once, as I have already told, by an occupant 
of the Bench. But it is needful to make, here, a 
discriminating remark. Outrage and swagger were 
not characteristic of the Bench in toto. There was a 
minority there, of quiet, intelligent men, loyal alike to 
the settlers and the settlement — a few, delicate, 
sensitive gentlemen, who did their best to get at 
their duty, and to do it, and whose fault was no more 
than this — ^that they were amiably weak, somewhat 
prejudiced, and easily led. The bullying Justices 
proper, were limited to the prominent members of a 
cUque, that I have already said enough about. And 
if they did not belong to, they were nearly allied to 
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a class that might correctly enough have been desig- 
nated adventurers, whose patrimony was their gentility, 
or the chances of the official wheel ; who hated the 
vulgar plodding Scotch ; and who, unfit for the proper 
work of the settler, found no niche open, exactly 
suited to them. They could not dig, and to beg were 
ashamed. 

I have already incidentally alluded to the scandalous 
cases in the Resident Magistrate's Court, in which His 
Honor the Judge was concerned. The first was His 
Honor Mr. Justice Stephen v. William Henry Mans- 
ford, Mary Jane Graham, and Henry Webb. The 
male defendants were the friends of the female 
defendant, in whose cause they had acted. The pro- 
secution was for the alleged propagating of a libel 
calculated to injure the plaintifE's (His Honor's) 
character and reputation, and had reference to a 
sworn statement made by Miss Graham relative to the 
plaintiff. But the peculiarity of the case, as it regarded 
the Bench, was its abject subserviency, the Resident 
]\iagistrate divulging what he had learned in his official 
capacity, and the plaintiff being allowed unchecl^ed to 
blacken the characters of the defendants, including 
even the female friend, who attended with a maternal 
kindness the female defendant into Court. The case 
which followed, however — Mansford v, Stephen — wb)& 
of a more disreputable type still, and revealed certainly 



a low standard of right and propriety as regarded 
equally Justices and Judge. It was clearly proven 
that His Honor^ in most dishonorable fashion^ and in 
pursuance of that recherche amusement which was then 
a special mark of ton among Dunedin Justices — 
fisticuflFs — ^had threatened-— shaking his fist repeatedly 
in plaintiff's face — ^to blow his brains out, and break 
every bone in his body. The Bench had further 
listened to His Honor in defence, enunciating a doctrine 
which was certainly new to Courts of Justice, and which 
was not of a kind that is usually received in palliation. 
He had triumphantly asked if, under the circumstances, 
maintained by him to have been highly aggravating, he 
could have been expected to wait " the slow and tedious 
process of the lorn ?" And yet, insensible to shame, 
the pliant Magistrates dismissed the case, Dr. Purdie 
alone rebuking the defendant for the utterance of such 
a sentiment. Another case of a very different kind, 
trumpery in every respect of itself, revealed similarly 
the morale of at least a portion of the Bench. The 
plaintiffs in this case were Messrs. J. M " ■ ■ ■ & Co., an^ 
the defendant, R. W" ■■ ■, Esq., J.P. It arose out of a 
little oatmeal. This oatmeal, the property '^ of a poor 
widow,'* the defendant had placed in the hands of the 
plaintiffs for sale. It was alleged that having oatmeal 
coming fox'ward in next ship, the plaintiffs' storekeeper 
had dissuaded certain parties from purchasing the 
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poor YBidow's," on the ground that what was coming 
forward would be cheaper. The paltry charge was 
indignantly denied, when made ; and the party making 
the charge, proceeded to make it good, with his fists. 
This assault formed the case, and the verdict — due, it 
was believed, to the '^ moral jury '' who were present, 
was given for the plaintiff. But miserably contemptible 
was the exhibition which the J.P.'s made of themselves ! 
Every little dodge they could think of was put in 
requisition to bamboozle the witnesses. The wrath of 
one Justice was violently stirred, because one of the 
witnesses would maintain the truth of what he had 
sworn to ; and another of their number walked across 
the Court-room more than once, to dictate to witnesses 
their evidence. 

These instances will be sufficient to exemplify the 
description of rule which prevailed under absolutism, 
and nomineeism ; and to show that it was high time "the 
purifying influence of the popular voice had come into 
operation, or that the power of the popular will was 
being exercised and felt. 

I may say in explanation, that the altogether 
disproportionate number of Justices, which was given 
to Otago, arose from the circumstance, that the Bench 
of Justices was the only local institution which the 
Wellington authorities had it in their power to control. 
A majority of sapient dignities of some kind — ^foiling a 
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popnlai' maiority of the settlers — it was considered 
important to secure ; and (rare gift!) the Settlement 
■was accorded one J.P. to every thirteen electors ! 
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CHAPTER XIX, 



Social Peogress. 




BFORE entering upon that joyous and exciting 
time which was ushered in by the receipt of 
the speedy approach of a Constitution for New Zealand, 
I would endeavour to convey some idea of the social 
progress which we* had made. It will be noted that 
we had advanced at a pace rather conformable with our 
earlier than our later notions of growth, and in many 
important respects gratifying and satisfactory, especially 
when compared with that of all the rest of New Zealand, 
Canterbury alone excepted. And a satisfactory testi- 
mony it will be found to yield, at once to the superiority 
of the class principle for laying the foundations of com- 
munities, and to the character and energy of those 
who are forward to join in such enterprises— since 
during the first two years of those two settlements, they 
accomplished more than had all New Zealand besides, 
in twelve. Let it be remembered that the advances we 
had made during the period of our nonage, was, because 
— other considerations apart — of the virtual impotence 
of Wellington influences ; and because attained while 
the policy, that was being directed against us— destined 
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never to be worked out — ^was yet in coarse of 
consideration in Dowling street. Had these been 
matured and enforced^ and bad no emancipation 
reached us, doomed might have been written on our 
future prospects. 

By the fourth anniversary of the Settlement, which 
was held in 1852, everything was beginning to assume 
an air of comparative comfort. We had found time to 
revert to those provisions which had been so carefully 
made, for our advancing equally and uniformly, in all 
that essentially constitutes moral and civilised society. 
We had not, in our utmost stress indeed, reverted 
ever into barbarism. The '^ big ha' Bible '^ had re- 
appeared in the settled home, wattle and dab, or 
rough weatherboard, though the walls of the house 
might only be, and furniture scaat enough. And now 
with that, we had got a certain settled feeling, 
and were considering leisurely of all those moral 
guards, moral barriers, and educational provisions, 
which we purposed to carry along with us in our 
progress. A first craving of civilisation, that of having 
comfortable and tasteful homes to live in, was being 
satisfied. The town was taking shape, a very difficult 
thing for Dunedin even then to do, small as its require- 
ments were, for its very gentlest amenities were hechte 
cmd hemes* Bat it was shaping certainly after a 
fashion. And some pretty cottages and pictnresqtie 




villas were already dotted about^ below^ and beyond 
ihe Belt^ the beautiful native bush^ growing yet around 
them. On the town side^ some few clearings for 
dwellings had been effected— on the slope below 
London street and in that direction. Beyond the Belt, 
on the sites of the villas that are now occupied by Mr, 
Strode, Mr. Robertson, and Mr. Chapman, two if I 
mistake not, out of these three sites, having been thus 
early built upon by the gentlemen named. Mud 
hovels had very generally given place to weatherboard 
erections. A Court House of a kind had been built 
near the site of the less, and then the more pretentious 
one, which, each in its turn, had been discarded as 
unequal to the growing importance of Judge and Bar, 
and the business, felling to be transacted in (unhappily) 
a community too law-suit-loving altogether. Let us take 
credit for the state of things as regarded law and 
lawyers, in 1 852 . Officialism had succeeded in saddling 
us with a Court House and a Judge ; but not with a 
criminal class, nor the big events and transactions that 
give rise to civil bickerings and lawsuits. And we 
were only too glad of the opportunity of turning our 
Court into a meeting-house, as was done when Mr. 
Fenton arrived, for the convenience of the Church of 
England. 

The improved condition of the settlers was by this 
time very observable. Those who had taken up their 
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rural sections of 50^ acres had not perhaps done mucli 
in the way of fencing ; but the promise which the first 
two or three years' crops had given in paddocks of 
limited size^ had filled them with heart and hope. 
They had undergone untold hardships without a 
grumble^ and their capacity for work increased 
apparently as the work grew upon their hands. It 
was in perfect keeping with this hearUhale condition 
that births should have been, as they were, incessant ; 
and that marriages among the young sons and daughters 
of a young land should have been constantly taking 
place. There were no idlers. The waifs that had 
gathered — from nobody knew where — to prey upon 
our simplicity at first, disgusted and disappointed, had 
vanished [nobody knew whither. This recalls us to 
the unneeded Court House ; for of crime — ^properly 
so called — there was none. The proof being that on 
three separate occasions the Supreme Court had 
solemnly met and been dismissed, without any business 
to attend to. The Magistrate's Court, as we have seen, 
had not been similarly entirely unused. But the 
exercise of its more limited functions had hitherto 
proved sufiicient. Its jurisdiction extended to the 
escapades and misdemeanours of the unruly, which 
included pretty well all minor ofiences. Why then 
a Supreme Court ? To provide, I presume, (no one 
ever doubted it) a snug judicial billet for an errant 




lawyer* Bat I have alladed to tkis already^ and 
depicted the TMrnner of the Colonial Office in thns 
enabling the gentleman so favonred to write Mr, 
Justice before his name. I will not pry into it^ there* 
fore^ farther at present. There was no crime. Bat 
as I have just said^ there were regalar formal sittings 
of the Courts as useless and annoying as they were 
entirely farcical. Old Identities may remember at what 
a cost of time and loss of money they were compelled 
to enact an unwilling part in these farces. Upon two 
occasions no less than tlurty-six men were summoned 
as jurors^ some of them having to travel distances 
varying from seven to forty miles ; and all to find to 
their disgust on their arrival— what had been known 
previously perfectly well to the officer by whom they 
were summoned — ^that not a case was there for them 
to tiy ! A precious instance of what stupidity, 
formality, and a lofty adherence to stereotyped forms 
is capable of doing. Nor was that all. A juror who 
had to come from a distance of forty miles, in 
consequence of the badness of the weather, found 
himself too late. The brief sitting of the Court waa 
over by two hours, and in his simplicity, and very glad 
that his services had not been required, he had made 
again for his home. But a policeman had received 
orders in Court to proceed to his distant farm or station 
and bring him again to town to show cause why he 
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had not appeared. The policeman executed his mission. 
The summons was obeyed. He re-travelled the weary 
way^ bore the expense of the message, and before all 
was donoj hadj on this trumpery affair^ been forced to 
ride 160 miles! Such another instance of utter 
ii;idifference to the interests of all or any things save 
fonuj which men^ dressed in a little brief authority^ 
may perpetrate, it would be difficult, if possible, to cite. 
But was this the only real business transacted ? By 
no means. Two Justices were sworn in, adding to the 
already redundant crop of J.P.'s. But for that — to 
attend and witness two entirely useless appointments — 
the work of busy men must be staid ! The scene 
which the Court presented — ^but for its grave associa- 
tions — ^was ridiculous in the extreme. There, at the 
door of the Court House, the four policemen in what 
was considered smart attire — ^a blue shirt and a belt — 
with long wand in hand ; the crier with his sonorous 
voice ; the Eegistrar in his gown ; and one solitary 
gentleman to represent the bar! It so stirred the 
spirit of the editor of the Witness, that he acknowledged 
being almost tempted to holler out with Sam Weller, 
^^ What ! is nobody to be wholloped for this here ? " 
Gratifying was the absence of crime. Pity it was that 
dependants upon Civil Service appointments should 
have been placed in the false position of being almost 
tempted to wish that it had been otherwise. 
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The Rev. Mr. Fenton's arrival, I have named. He 
came by the ^'Mary,*' from Auckland, in January, 
1852 ; and his coming was in many respects a grati- 
fying circumstance. The Episcopalians could from 
thence worship according to their own ritual in a more 
regular manner than hitherto it had been in their 
power. And this, as just mentioned, they arranged to 
do in the Court House ; continuing there till St. PauPs 
was built. The regular observance of religious 
service at Port Chalmers, had not at this date (1852) 
been provided for. From time to time, and till a 
regular minister was inducted, the Rev. Mr. Burns had 
gone down and preached in the Thistle Inn. This 
accommodation had been thankfully received. But 
here, I regret to say, occurs an instance of a spirit 
rather different — of a somewhat waspish effusion from 
Owhiro, which appeared on Rev. Mr. Fenton^s visiting 
Port Chalmers; it was complained that the Presby- 
terian church, then in course of erection, was refused 
to this gentleman, who, said he, ''actually had to 
perform Divine service in the parlour of a tavern.'' 
He was not refused the church — it was incomplete — 
and he had simply to do what Rev. Mr. Burns had 
often done, preach, as Paul had preached, in an upper 
room. 

In the same direction, and as a further mark 
of life and progress, the scattered settlers in the East 
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Taieri district were at this time engaged in an effort to 
establish a school and preaching station in their midst. 
The school was the limit of their aim at that time ; 
obtaiiiing which, they expected they would secure also 
the privilege of a preaching station. The church was 
a more remote idea. They cherished a hope that 
ultimately there would be added a church and a 
permanent minister in the Presbyterian connection. 
A meeting was held, and £22 subscribed. And this 
they regarded as an encouraging fact ! That was 
tl^e dsy of " small things ! *' and the wealth of a 
settler did not include much ready cash. 

A memorial to the Association in Edinburgh, from 
the minister, elders, and deacons of the First Church, 
dated 1st July, 1852, presents a concise view of the 
then real state of the Settlement, morally and religi- 
ously considered. Rev. Mr. Bums refers to a difficulty 
which had arisen irom the retirement of the New 
Zealand Company, '^ at a time when the Tnist Fund 
accruing from the five shillings an acre, was in debt 
to the amount of £1700. And as the proceeds of 
subsequent land sales required to be applied to the 
liquidation of this debt in the first instance, all aid 
from the Trust Fund was from that moment inter- 
cepted, so that the members and adherents of the 
Church of Otago were thus at once, and almost entirely, 
thrown upon their own individual resources. The 
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congregation of the First Gharch^ however^ which had 
thus been snpported for three years without charge to 
its members^ was found ready ahd willing to make the 
necessary exertions for defraying its own expenses, and 
accordingly," continues Mr. Burns, ^' it has raised 
within the year ending 31st December, 1851, funds to 
the amount of £500. This amount, besides meeting 
the expenditure required for the congregation at 
Dunedin, was employed in establishing district schools 
in the North-East Valley and at Port Chalmers, the 
building in the latter place being fitted for a church 
as well as a school, with a view to its becoming a 
preaching station. A similar building, to serve both 
as a church and school, is about to be erected in the 
district of East Taieri.*' The First Church accommo- 
dated about 400 ; the congregation, as the population 
was designated, consisting of about 1000 souls — ^young 
and old— chiefly of the working classes of Dunedin^ 
and within a radius of five miles. The services of a 
missionary, to attend to the smaller groups located in 
the West Taieri, in the Taieri village, in the Kuri 
Bush, in the Waihola, Tokomairiro, and Clutha, was 
recognised fully; and all the more felt, that the 
numbers in these scattered districts were steadily, 
though slowly, on the increwe. But the salary of a 
missionary. Rev. Mr. Bums thought, in addition to 
what the first congregation had taken upon itself, was 
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" altogether beyond its means." He intimated, tow- 
ever, that a move wonld be made towards providing a 
" Bnrsaiy for your College, in the hope o£ proving less 
burdensome when calling npon yoa hereafter for a 
second Minister, as well as of making a stated collection 
for yonr Missionary Fund." Ifc wiU thus be seen that 
although the Scheme in its entirety had been seriously 
crippled by the retiroment of the Company, and the 
falling of the Settlement into the hands of the 
Colonial OfiBce ; yet the Settlers nobly manifested their 
willingness to maintain the traditions of their Father- 
land, and in every quarter secure for themselves the 
benefit of Chnrch and School. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The Constitution at Last. 

(HE first indication whicli reached us of our 
freedom being close at hand — our emancipation 
from the thraldom of selfish nomineeism and officialism 
— ^was the proclamation by the Governor, of electoral 
districts, and of the 10th August being appointed as 
the latest period for the registration of electors. The 
Otago Settlers' Association, it will be recollected, had 
been set free from the blighting and perverting 
influence of the Little Enemy, to whom it owed its 
existence, the parental relation at its very first meeting 
having been indignantly thrown oflF. It had from 
that moment sprung into life, and for years and 
years continued to be, as it then was, watchful and 
active, in whatever it was supposed would promote the 
good of the Settlement. Its services were usefully 
called into requisition on this occasion, and it took up 
the matter with vigour and spirit. Prom the 12th of 
July, when the proclamation was received, to the 10 th 
of August, there was only a brief interval of time— too 
brief for the country settlers — ^many of them living at 
a considerable distance from Dunedin — ^to get enrolled. 
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But the Association promptly despatched circulars^ 
and a form of claim to be filled np^ returned^ and 
lodged in the proper quarter. The circular contained 
earnest warnings and admonitions, and wound up thus 
•— '' In conclusion, the Association would simply echo 
the watchword of a late eminent statesman, ' Register! 
Register ! ! Register !!!''' This was the right and 
business way of going to work ; and the result was 
correspondingly satisfactory. In the Dunedin town 
and country districts, in accordance with the proclama- 
tion as published in the New Munster Gk>vernment 
Gazette of the 7th June, 1852, the names of 305 
persons were enrolled — a full complement to the 
number of the population, then about 1500. In 
other places (as in Nelson) the want of such a political 
body as the Settlers' Association, to arouse and 
stimulate attention on a first occasion, and to organise 
and forward matters, was very observable — ^large num- 
bers in consequence neglecting to enrol, or, when the 
time came, voting by mistake for the wrong district. 
Otago, thanks to the general oneness of sentiment that 
prevailed, and to the activity of its public men, gave 
evidence of greater interest and alacrity. 

By the '* Comet,*' in the middle of September, came 
definite information that the Bill had been brought in 
and discussed in the House of Commons. This exciting 
news was culled from late numbers of the Nelson 
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Examiner and Sydney Herald, for which papers we were 
indebted to the skipper of that craft. They contained 
the speech of Sir John Pakin^i^n^ in brining in the 
Bill to grant a representative constitution tio the 
Colony of New Zealand^ and the discussion which 
ensued thereon ; also, the strictures of the Tlmen upon 
the same. This occurred upon the 3rd of May ; the 
Bill became law on Waterloo day, the 18 th of June ; 
and we received in Dunedin the intimation about the 
beginning of November, by the " Endeavour," from 
Port Cooper. 

But before referring to the rejoicings and fes- 
tivities which took place on the occasion, and to a 
prior meeting of the Settlers' Association, I will 
endeavour to oflTer a brief resume of Sir John Paking- 
ton's speech, as in itself worthy of being remembered 
for the noble and patriotic sentiments which it contained, 
and the shrewd estimate which it presented of our 
needs. The name of Sir John Pakington must ever 
remain in interesting historical association with that of 
the Colony, for the inhabitants of which, he was a 
main instrument in securing those rights and immuni- 
ties to which, as British-bom subjects, they were 
entitled; and to the greatest of all— *that of being 
allowed to govern themselves. This will not be con- 
sidered as a somethinsf foreign to sketches exclusively 
of Otago. It concerned Otago and the South at least as 
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miicli, and in reality more, than it did any other part of 

New Zealand. It concerned all true-hearted and bona 

fide settlers, as the settlers of Otago were. They had 

come — 

'* To rear an independent shed, 
And give the lips they loved, unborrowed bread." 

And it was essential to this,'that the land they had come 
to, should be in every respect the land of the free. 

In moving for leave to bring in the Bill, Sir John 
Pakington, the then Colonial Secretary, referred to a 
Constitution having been granted to the New Zealanders 
in 1846, which had been withdrawn on the earnest 
representation of Sir George Grey, as inapplicable to 
the inhabitants. It was in 1848 the Constitution was 
suspended. During the next four years, the European 
population had risen from 17,000 to 26,000; and 
the imports from a mere trifle to £20,000. '^The 
increase of population and commerce justified him 
therefore, in proposing that New Zealand should possess 
the Constitution proposed by Lord Grey in 1846.^' 
The great difficulty to decide, he confessed in dealing 
with the subject was, whether each separate community 
should have a separate legislature, or whether one 
legislature should govern all the communities as one. 
It was the opinion of the Government that a general 
legislature should govern the whole, and that the 
country should be divided into six districts, each of 
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which should be governed by a Superintendent^ and that 
these Superintendents sbould be sent out by the Home 
Grovemment, and receive a salary of £500 a year each. 
This was modified^ and the office made elective ; the 
salaries to be fixed by the Provincial Councils. The 
Provincial Councils themselves^ for the six districts^ 
he proposed should be altogether composed of elective 
members. He regarded it as an important point to 
determine the subjects which the Provincial legislatures 
were to be restricted from interfering in. He proposed 
fourteen restrictions, which, I presume, have not been 
materially amended or altered since. He proceeded 
next to the constitution of the Central Legislature ; 
proposed that it should consist of the Governor, the 
Legislative Council, and a freely chosen Assembly. 
It had been the intention of Lord Grey that the upper 
chamber of the Central Legislature should be an 
elective body, and that each of the Provincial legis- 
latures should send three persons, who should constitute 
the Legislative Council. Her Majesty's Government 
had no inclination to adopt this mode of election. He 
proposed that the upper chamber should consist of not 
less than ten, or more than fifteen persons, and that 
the elective Assembly should be raised from a minimum 
of twenty-five, but not to exceed a maximum of forty. 
He called the attention of the House to the complicated 
nature of the existing arrangements with respect to 
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land in New Zealand. ^' The Hoose could not have 
forgotten the claims of the New Zealand Company^ 
and also the powers which had been given to the 
Canterbury Association. ^ Their claims were guaranteed 
by Act of Parliament. They were claimB which tended 
very much to complicate the land question, but the 
Government did not seek for any powers to override 
them, or to set aside existing rights.'' He desired 
that the House should regard the system of government 
proposed, as but the commencement of one, and there- 
fore it was intended that clauses should be introduced 
to enable the Legislature of New Zealand to make such 
alterations and changes in the institutions, as they 
might deem advisable. 

The discussion which ensued was favourable and 
friendly. Mr. Gladstone thought that Government had 
done no more than its duty in bringing forward this 
Bill, and he hoped that no party feeling would prevent 
the immense boon of constitutional rights, being at 
once accorded to New Zealand. Mr. Hume character- 
istically objected, that it did not propose to reduce the 
expense of the Colony to the mother country, or to 
take the former out of leading strings. Sir W. Moles- 
worth thought there should be no nominees, and that 
the Presidents [or Superintendents should be elected 
by the inhabitants of each Province. Mr. Adderley, 
after thanking the right hon. gentleman, as Mr. Philip 



Howard and others had done^ for haviag so soon after 
taking office addressed himself to this task^ and having 
also expressed his gratitude for the meafinre on behalf of 
the colonists, represented by a number of gentlemen 
then in London, went into detail in a manner that 
indicated great familiarity with the subject, and a 
desire to deal out a full measure of justice to the 
colonists. He concurred in the observations of Sir W, 
Molesworth, with regard to the constitution of the 
upper chamber. The nominee system fairly stunk in 
the nostrils of the colonists, and the proposal seemed 
to favour the principle which had too generally been 
applied to Colonial Government — ^namely, the Crown, 
and nothing but the Crown. He regretted the 
subordinate position of the Provincial legislators. 
Making the Central Legislature, in fact, the only one 
in the country, was reversing, he considered, the natural 
order of things. He should have placed the landed 
funds kk their hands. He based his argument on the 
natural features of the country — ^they might as well 
put the Central Government at Sydney as at Auckland, 
or even at Wellington. What he wished to see was, the 
principle of the British Constitution applied to the 
colonists who, though far from their native shores, 
. were still as much entitled to the privileges of that 
Constitution as those who remained at home. As an 
instance of the injustice of the system, or no system. 
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under which the Colony then suffered^ he referred to 
the lighthouse at Port Nicholson^ which^ six years 
before^ the colonists had applied for permission to 
build. They had raised the money^ and were only 
waiting to get an Act passed through Parliament^ but 
as that was still not done^ it remained in consequence 
unbuilt ; though several serious wrecks had happened 
as the result. Lord John Bussell avowed his belief 
that the chief thing was to establish a representative 
Constitution ; let that be done, and if there were any 
parts of the Constitution which worked to the dis- 
satisfaction of the colonists, there was no interest on 
the part of the Crown or the House of Commons which 
would be opposed to the correction of defects. The 
civil list on that year was £12,000; this it was pro- 
posed to reduce the year following to £5000, trusting 
that the item would ultimately disappear altogether 
from the estimates, and New Zealand be self-supporting. 
This point was discussed; also a sum of * £7000 
reserved for what was called '^ Native purposes,'^ by 
which was meant a sum to promote their civilisation, 
by schools and other means. After this, leave was 
given to bring in the Bill. 

It is exceedingly interesting to revert to this debate, 
in the light of all that has subsequently taken place. 
Interesting to note the correctness of the estimate 
which was formed by liberal and enlightened statesmen 
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of that dskjj of what would be needed to meet the 
exigencies of the country^ unbiassed by subsequent 
occurrences, which have warped the judgment of 
the Imperial Parliament when called upon, on more 
recent occasions, to adjudicate in our affairs. There 
was really then a simpler and truer conception of our 
position than there is at the present moment. New 
Zealand was more familiarly known on the floor of 
the House of Commons in 1852 than it ever afterwards 
became, until Sir Julius Vogel having startled the 
enterprising, but moderately-minded colonists, well out 
of their boldest calculations, with his Public Works 
and Immigration Scheme, burst with it upon the 
London Exchange, where, even, its explosion was Hke 
that of a small bomb. 

The criticism of the Times is in curious contrast to 
the discussion in the House. It is but lofty buncombe 
as applied to the New Zealand of which it writes ; 
saggesling that in the estimated population, allowance 
should be made " for the large number who will be 
attracted to the goldfields of Australia.'^ But it argues 
feasibly, if mistakenly, from a Home point of view, 
when the Provinces are referred to. It ridicules the 
idea of 26»000 people requiring such an enormous 
quantity of governing: seven Legislative Assemblies 
and seven Governors, ^'in order to administer the 
affairs of a rude and elementary society. Everybody 
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in this favoured land will be a legislator; and the 
burden of proof will rest upon any one who denies the 
possession of senatorial honors/' The result of the 
Central Legislature receiving the bulk of the revenue, 
it considered^ would be that the local bodies would 
have no other resource than the unfruitful expedient 
of direct taxation. The whole machinery it averred to 
be far too complicated and artificial^ too ponderous and 
too costly, for the state of society for which it was 
designed. One statement it made, which the expe- 
rience of every day more thoroughly confirms : ^^ An 
Upper Chamber composed of nominees will not have 
the slightest resemblance to the House of Peers. It will 
correspond to no existing element in colonial society, 
and will never command the confidence or respect 
of the people/^ It admitted, however, that great credit 
was reflected on the liberal and conciliatory spirit of 
the Colonial Secretary, in that he proposed giving the 
control over the waste lands, and the revenue arising 
from them, to the Central Legislature, At that time 
the Australian Colonies, with ten times the population, 
and a hundred times the wealth of New Zealand, had 
not the management of their lands, nor the appropri- 
ation of their land fund. It wound up its utterance 
thus : — " If New Zealand is to be treated as one 
colony, the Local Legislatures are needless ; and if as 
pixj the Central Assembly is superfluous/^ 
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So they reasoned on the floor of Saint Stephen's^ 
and so reasoned the sage of Printing-house Square. 
Nor were the old reaaoners so far wrong after all. 
For the Abolition Act notwithstanding, there are not a 
few of those best qualified to judge, who still affirm the 
wisdom of the poUcy that originally divided the Colony 
into Provinces. It is very significant to find the Hon. 
James Macandrew, in his address to the electors of the 
City of Dunedin, dated Wellington, August 16, 1879, 
on the dissolution of Parliament, expressing himself 
thus : — '^ As you are aware, I have always held it to be 
an utter impossibility to administer, satisfactorily or 
economically, the affairs of New Zealand from any one 
centre ; and the result of nearly two years' personal 
experience amply confirms me in this view. With 
such convictions, although I have striven to deal fairly 
and impartially towards all parts of the Colony, and 
have devoted my energies incessantly to the public 
business, I have felt myself in a somewhat false 
position, as one taking an important part in the 
administration of a system so unsuitable to the position 
and requirements of New Zealand. Nothing but the 
force of circumstances, and the exigencies of party, 
could have induced me to occupy such a position. I 
am persuaded that, if this country is to be properly 
governed, the administration must be greatly decen- 
tralised.'* Further on he adds : — '^ Perhaj)s one of 
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the most important qneetioiis with which the Colony 
will have to deal, is that of local self-government. My 
own individual opinion is that the boundaries of the 
counties should be greatly enlarged^ and that their 
powers and responsibilities should be increased^ so as 
to give them absolute control over all local matters, 
and to enable them to carry on and maintain all public 
works, inclusive of district railways, within their own 
territory. It would have been utterly useless even to 
have broached soch a question in the Abolition 
Parliament, and it has no chance of being fairly con- 
sidered until the suffrage is extended, and a majority 
in the House of Bepresentatives implies a majority of 
the tax-payers." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The O0N8TITITTION AT JjAST^^Oontinued. 

^fp^OSITrVE advice, respecting this theme of our 
^J^ daily expectancy, at last reached us in our 
tantalising isolation. With a very few notable excep- 
tions, it maybe said that every dweller in Dunedin, on 
the receipt of the glorious news, exhibited all the signs 
of the most exuberant and unrestrainable joy; that every 
exultant male colonist, literally or figuratively, flung 
his hat into the air, and rushed oflF to wring the hand 
of everybody he met, and to join in every form of 
demonstration that the resources and enthusiasm of 
the moment could devise. For the time being, all every- 
day cares and troubles were cast to the winds; 
'^ cockatoos" threw their implements aside; trades- 
folks, left their shops to take care of themselves, and 
catching the spirit of the hour, hastened to join in the 
rejoicings improvised for the occasion. Primarily, we 
know of course, what was the cause of all this passionate 
excitement and apparent extravagance on the part of 
a people so usually grave and thoughtful. It could not 
"b&YO been, and it was not, a trivial one. The canny 
founders of the State of Otago were not of those who 
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are lightly moved by trifles. They had from the first j 
been earnest in their longings for the long promised 
Constitution. They had left the dear old land on the ! 
distinct understanding that they would enjoy in their 
new home all the security, with the exercise of all the 
rights of British subjects. Their hopes had been 
doomed to disappointment. The Constitution had 
been deferred. And its being ultimately granted 
appeared to tremble still on the balance of the amount 
of credence which might be accorded to some, whose 
representations were not uniformly relied upon. Their 
anxious doubts and fears had been kept in exercise by 
the never-ending plottings of the small but restless, 
hostile influence, ever at work in their very midst. 
And so it was, that in the very presence of their 
foes, and by that presence stimulated, they had 
discussed the subject in all its bearings, till they had 
come to see it, as being inseparably linked with, and 
essential to their future progress. It was not as the 
ideal village politicians whom Wilkie paints, and Crabbe 
depicts, that they arrived at their conclusions. Not 
influenced were they, by abstract or speculative 
theories, but by reasons that came home to their 
business and bosoms. The interest they manifested 
in public matters, being very closely associated with 
the manner in which they regarded their private affairs; 
nearly every one of the early settlers having either 
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actually, or in prospect, a positive personal stake in 
the country. And so the blended doubts and fears 
were still in course of vigorous exercise, when it 
reached our ears that a copy of the Bill had arrived at 
Wellington ; and report said, was already introduced 
into the House. No time, then, was there to lose* 
Action, it was deemed proper, should be taken at 
once; and accordingly a public meeting was called 
without delay. 

The resolutions which were then passed embodied 
the thanks of the Ofcago colonists to her Majesty, for the 
measure of popular representation, and other political 
rights, which the proposed Constitution contained; 
especially the 78th clause, which " enabled the Associ- 
ation to transfer its powers to the Provincial Council of 
the Province of Otago;" referred to the animus 
displayed by the usual majority of the Bench, and to 
the loss of all confidence in its decisions that prevailed ; 
condemned the behaviour of the Resident Magistrate 
in allowing himself to be influenced by the mosjb.^ 
unworthy political and party motives, praying that h^ 
might be removed, and the Bench purged and 
remodelled ; expressed the confidence of the Asso- 
ciation in Captain Cargill as the leader and father of 
the Settlement ; and declared the thanks of the public 
to be eminently due to the Editor of the Otago Witness 
for Ms fearless and uncompromising exposure of 



abuses^ the truthfalness of whioh had been sufficiently 
authenticated by the hatred he had earned from the 
majority of the Bench. The need there was for the 
resolutions referring to the Justices, was illustrated by 
abundant references to actions, alike disgraceful and 
unconstitutional, on their part. And the immediate 
result of the meeting, was to quicken the popular 
animosity against those parties, who continued shame- 
fully to sit, and against that Government who 
encouraged them so to continue to sit, on the very Bench 
before which they had stood as convicted offenders. The 
people were afresh awakened to the conviction, that it 
was indeed time they had the control of their own 
affiiirs. And if the growing interest and anxiety which 
they felt respecting the Constitution, needed anything 
to stimulate them to transports of deb'ght, it was being 
assured that it was by that time a reality. These steps 
taken, we assumed the attitude of waiting, and did our 
best to look thoroughly imperturbable. 

Friday, the 5th of November, 1852, as some may 
femember, was a gloomy, pouring, wet day. The 
streets were in the fine pulpy condition that the clay of 
which they were solely composed attained, under such 
softening influences. There was no one abroad. A 
solitary bullock despondingly and leisurely drawing a 
sledge behind it, brought out the dreary loneliness of 
the scene. Some few out-door workmen having 
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nothing better to do had congregated in the stores ; 
but outside all was hushed^ and as if the town had 
gone to sleep, until the clouds had emptied forth their 
contents. But about 3 o'clock the news (with an effect 
as instantaneous as that of an electric shock) ran 
through the listless community, that the *' Endeavour *^ 
from Port Cooper had arrived, and with her, the positive 
announcement that the Act of Parliament granting a 
Constitution to New Zealand had received the Eoyal 
Assent. Instantly all inertness vanished. A crier 
dashed around — ^vociferously calling upon the good 
citizens of Dunedin to illuminate. There was no 
powder in town to fire the gun, but some volunteers 
took a boat, and in spite of the rain which fell constantly, 
and occasionally in torrents, started for the Port to get 
a barrel from the bonded store. The bell of the 
church — the large bell as it was called — ^was set 
a-ringing, and colours were hoisted on the flagstaff. 
A bonfire was on the spur of the moment resolved upon. 
But the materials to form it ? Messrs. Macandrew and 
Co., prompt to such a call, contributed from their yard, 
and store, cartloads of old cases, shavings, and tar 
barrels. The public joined in, and wood, crates, rubbish 
of every kind from the beach, from the rears of houses, 
and hollows of the streets, from every crevice and 
cranio, were hauled or carried to the Bell Hill. Such 
ft clearing up there never was ! And the illumination 
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was to prepare for. The demand for candles was 

importunate and incessant. Some feared the whole 

stock in Otago wonld be consumed in one night ; bat 

no matter^ we wonld exhibit our enthusiasm in a blaze 

of light on that nighty if we should grope about in 

darkness till the next ship came. About half -past seven 

the lights began to appear in every house ; with four 

notable exceptions ''not worth recording/' said the 

editor of the Witness. The little town, black and dismal, 

and not generally over safe after dark, was one blaze 

of light. The rain had ceased, but the night was black 

as pitch, with not a breath of wind. Nothing could 

have been more favourable ; the bonfire upon the hill 

reflected upon the water (for by reclamation unaffected, 

the water yet rippled at its foot), shedding a lurid 

glare over the town, with a very striking effect. The 

report of small arms was incessant, and the cheers 

of the juveniles vociferous. Two more bonfires sprang 

up on the main street of the town; an impromptu 

fire-balloon was sent up, and strange to say, this 

usually difficult operation succeeded on this occasion 

to admiration. The night apparently got darker, the 

fires burned brighter, and the enthusiasm arose to such 

a height, that the exercise of some restraint seemed 

almost called for, lest some persons, in their eagerness 

to show light enough, should have set their houses on 

fire. Being an improvised affair altogether, there was 
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of coarse no display of devices or transparencies ; and 
many wore the regrets expressed on that account. But 
now the spontaneous messengers had returned with the 
powder, having pulled a good sixteen miles on their 
mission, and the firing commenced in earnest. The gun 
went off well, and the salute, to the great satisfaction of 
every householder, shook the window frames to per- 
fection. " Tar barrels were next procured, and after 
being lighted were set afloat on the harbour, adding 
much to the effect of the whole scene; boats filled 
with enthusiasts, utterly regardless of their apparel, a 
ducking, or the dirt, whose tarred hands and faces 
proclaimed the excess of their enjoyment, in the red 
glare, looking like so many demons, towed the com- 
bustibles to a sufficient distance to avoid danger to the 
jetty.'' A fiddler paraded about, playing Scotch reels; 
and though quite over-much waxed, and in a rather 
uneven and unfit state for dancing, the jetty was made 
to serve as a ball-room, and the evening festivities 
closed about 1 o'clock with '' Grod Save the Queen,'' 
which was sung with a heartiness that far more than 
made up, for whatever deficiency there might have been 
in harmony and tune. The fires were extinguished, 
a last pull was given to the bell, and every one went 
home. 

The fun and frolic had been universal ; the greatest 
good humour had prevailed ; there was not a quarrel 



nor an angry word ; all had determined to do their 
utmost to welcome the tidings of the glorious Con- 
stitution. The remark of the WitnesSj in closing its 
account of the proceedings was — " It is not the least 
part of the satisfaction with which we record the pro- 
ceedings of this long-to-be-remembered event in the 
history of New Zealand^ that not a single accident 
or act of violence occurred. To the honour of our 
much maligned community be it said^ we saw no 
drunkennessj and the revenue did not derive one 5s. fine 
from the occasion.^' Perhaps^ on so brief an intimation 
or no intimation rather at all — on completely the spur of 
the moment — there is not on record an account of so 
unanimous an expression of joyous feeling on the part 
of an entire community. It demonstrated^ how com- 
pletely satisfied on the subject everyone was, and how 
earnest were the expectatioiss cherished by everyone 
regarding it. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
Dinner to Captatn Caegill. 

HE great and glorious Charter of our liberty 
having been thus secured, complete for all 
possible contingencies as it seemed to be then, what 
should have interfered with our at oace entering without 
let or hindrance on the agreeable exercise of the duties 
of re sponsible government ? We had had quite enough 
of a political struggle for times that could not afford 
to be broken in upon ; and we were now rejoicing in 
anticipation in the boon we had won, and as the 
Britain of the South, fancied ourselves breathing what 
we claimed to have brought from Home — our native- 
bom atmosphere of political freedom ! Who was 
powerful enough, or malicious enough, to be the cause 
of disquiet in an hour so auspicious ? We name no 
one, but there were those who, through the foes in our 
camp, scattered the seeds of discord most industriously, 
and after their own peculiar fashion. 

From the receipt of the Constitution indeed, till 
the opening meeting of the first Provincial Council, 
which began its sittings with the beginning of the ydar 
1854, we were ever being subjected to a series of 
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annoyances^ or compelled to maintain a senseless and 
ignominious guerilla warfare with the minions o( the 
North. I have no wish to detail minutely the doings^ 
or guess the intention of those parasites. But^ I 
cannot throw a curtain over this — that at last it had 
been resolved upon in Wellington to take advantage 
of the plan of the Constitution^ and dismiss Captain 
Cargill. The plot^ indeed^ was impracticable. Earl 
Grey's instructions were imperative, and the appoint- 
ment of Captain Cargill to be Commissioner of 
Crown Lands, could not be avoided ; though it was 
sought to retain the office for Mr. Walter Mantell. 
But his dismissal had been attempted, and loud and 
indignant was the cry which was raised. The very 
naming of this ''last and closing act of injustice'* 
proved more than we could bear. We rallied around 
our leader at a public dinner, and unanimously, and 
enthusiastically, gave such an expression of our 
admiration of his unbending honesty, and patriotic 
devotion to the public weal, as few in official station 
have ever had the distinguished privilege of receiving. 
The demonstration in his favour, which was evoked, 
was the most remarkable sight we had yet witnessed 
in Otago. It was a display of the enthusiasm of a 
small but united people, of all its classes and orders 
combined, such as it would be difficult to parallel in 
colonial annals. A large portion of the entire adult male 
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population of the Settlement^ from its remotest comers, 
congregated on that occasion. Two hundred and 
fourteen individuals made up pretty well the strength 
of the place ; and all gathered around their gallant 
Captain^ to give expression to those feelings which 
stirred within their breasts^ when they found this final 
act of oppression on the part of the New. Zealand 
Gk)vemment hurled at his head. 

The dinner (which I will do my best to describe) 
took place on the 6th April, 1853, at the Royal Hotel, 
Dunedin. And the detail of it is of great interest 
still, as furnishing a lively picture of the people of the 
infant Settlement in those their uncontaminated days, 
Mr. James Macandrew occupied the chair, and was sup- 
ported on the left by the Rev. Thomas Bums, on his right 
by Captain Oargill, the honoured guest of the evening. 
The vice-chair was filled by Captain Bellairs, supported 
on the right by Mr. J. Oargill, and on the left by Mr. 
F. Brock HoUinshead. The dinner was served in a 
building erected for the occasion, there being no room 
in Okago sufficiently large to accommodate the number 
of persons present. The room measured 95 feet from 
end to end, and the tables were arranged down each 
side, and across the top and bottom, leaving a clear 
passage up the middle. The apartment was lighted 
by a row of chandeliers down the centre, and decorated 
with flags, amongst the most conspicuous of which 
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was the old Covenanters' flag hanging at the back of 
the Chairman. The appearance of the company was 
that of homely, hearty, enjoyment, the evidently per- 
vading feeling being that of gratified satisfaction. 
Had His Excellency appeared suddenly on the scene 
at that hour, even when with a wonderful concentration 
of vigour the process of demolition was proceeding, 
every one would have risen to his feet, and demonstrated 
his allegiance and loyalty. But neither His Excellency 
nor His Excellency's ghost appeared, and the open 
unhindered expression of kindly thought and senti- 
ment flowed freely from the lips of speakers, who 
beyond the good-natured satisfaction, which post- 
prandial orations generally exhibit, were animated and 
inspired by sentiments that had been long growing 
and that were then well matured. In proposing '^ The 
Army and the Navy," the Chairman alluded ^' to the 
four gentlemen present who had borne Her Majesty's 
Commission: — ^their venerable guest who had served 
his country in every clime, the medal on his breast 
bearing no fewer than seven clasps (Basaco, Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, Toulouse) ; the Vice- 
Chairman, Captaii) Bellairs, of the Queen's Body Guard, 
who had exchanged a residence in Buckingham Palace 
for a Colonist's life ; Mr. Brock HoUinshead, late of 
the 17th Lancers; and Mr. John Cargill, who had 
been bred in the Royal Navy-^-^each having made the 
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happy exchange of the sword for the ploughshare. 
The toast of the evening, '^ The health of Captain 
Cargill,^' was drunk with thunders of applause. But 
upon Captain Cargill rising to reply he was received 
with cheers so deafening and prolonged that the like not 
many had ever heard before. He wore his Peninsular 
medal, and appeared in excellent health and spirits; 
his firm mien, well knit form, and grey hair, combining 
to present him as a fine picture of the father of the 
Settlement, His speech was remarkable for the absence 
in it of all ostentation or efibrt, and for that simplicity 
and realness which was emiently characteristic of the 
old Captain.^^ He spoke of the Constitution as a 
signal and heart-felt act of emancipation,^^ referred 
to the Augean stables, which it would be the duty of 
our representatives to sweep out and clean ; such for 
instance as the Otago Bench, with its adjuncts and 
associates — men of personal violence — an ofience to 
any community — ^an absolute nuisance in this ; coun- 
selled the electors to look well to their registration 
rolls. ^' I thank you,'^ he concluded, '^ for your great 
kindness. I emphatically thank those among you who 
have comforted and encouraged me in days that are 
past, and by whom the heart sickness of hope deferred 
was often turned away from me. May God reward 
them, and make His abode in] each and all of your 
families.'* With a few appropriate alterations in the 
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words^ Mr. James Adam (now of Bon Accord Lodges 
Tokomairiro^ and our special Iminlgnt tion Agent on 
two occasiona to Gtrest Britain) in his fine strong manly 
waiee sung, "A man's a man for a* that." This 
touched the heart and feelings of the audience, and was 
followed by enthusiastic cheering. Captain Bellairs, 
in proposing the ''health of Sir John Pakington," 
delivered a speech at pnce brilliant and earnest. 
The Eev. Mr. Bums, in replying to the toast of his 
health proposed by the late lamented Mr. John 
Gillies, confessed that he had never in all his life 
experienced such excessive difficulty in maintaining 
the Christian equanimity of his own mind, as when 
witnessing the most unworthy, outrageous treatment, 
to which Captain Cargill had been subjected by Sir 
George Grey, ever since the period of the Governor's 
visit to Otago. But regarding it as only a part of a 
system — a vain effort to deprive us of our independence 
— ^he treated it with the contempt which it deserved. 
" It is no small matter,'^ said he, '' no child's play, to 
wrench the blessing of liberty from the hands of a free- 
born, true-hearted, high-minded people. History tells 
us that the attempt has often been made, but, sir, it 
has never succeeded, and depend upon it, it never 
will succeed in Otago.^' A hearty and generous 
effusion, by Mr. Adam followed, in which he had his 
fling at that eyesore of the time — the Government 
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Brig. And the Chainnan^ as an appropriate finale^ 
called upon that gentleman again^ who sang with the 
whole company in chorus^ *' Auld Langsyne," 

Of this demonstration it has been said^ that it 
was as damning to our foes as it was flattering to 
Captain Cargill^ and honourable to the settlers. 

It is now twenty-six years ago — more than a quarter 
of a century — since this festive ceremony occurred in 
primitive Dunedin. Time there has been since to amend 
mistakes. *And it is with much gratification — receiving 
them as an honest statement^ if not as an amende 
honorable — ^that I am enabled to give the following 
sentences from a lecture of great value, delivered by Sir 
George Grey, upon the ^^ Early History of the Colonies,'' 
in the Temperance Hall, Dunedin, on November 2, 
1875 : — " The first settlement here was established 
under a man who had served his country in many 
climates and parts of the world, who had been a 
distinguished soldier, and who was then almost 
approaching the decline of life. He possessed not 
only great sagacity, but extraordinary wisdom. He 
(Sir George Grey) was particularly struck by that 
characteristic. He did not believe that a more wise or 
sagacious man than Captain Cargill had almost ever 
existed. — (Applause.) He was the leader of those who 
settled in this country. He was accompanied by 
other men of great ability, of great experience, and of 
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great goodness of character. He firmly believed that 
80 loDf? as this conntry lasted, there would he families 
tracinf^ up with pride their origin from the men who 
foanded this Settlement." 
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CHAPTER XXII I. 

Elbctioneesing. 

ND now came the real business of self-government. 
— and some feeble tricks — on the part of the 
Wellington anti-Constitution party; more amusing 
than mischievous. But it was a reality of intrinsical 
importance that we had got in the Constitution. We 
were called to the exercise of important functions^ for 
the right performance of which it was needful that 
we should be politically alive. And we had required 
indeed to have been so^ for the reign of official 
snobbery^ with its small arts of dodging^ was not 
minded to slip out of beings and renounce its petty 
hopesj all at once. But I have alluded to this fuUy 
enough perhaps^ already^ and my readers are sufficiently 
familiar with the general scope of its aims^ and therefore 
quite prepared for some yet desperate expiring efforts. 
The pieriod between the proclamation of the Constitution 
and the meeting of the Representatives was a brief 
but valuable interlude for official purposes; too 
valuable to be neglected, as the Argus eye of the 
Settlers' Association speedily discovered. 

An attempt was made to get an alteration effected 
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apon fche price of the Waste Lands of the Crown^ a 
matter exclusively for the General Assembly's dealing 
with upon its meeting. That attempt^ therefore, 
turned out niL But an attempt might be made in 
another direction ? Otago's unfriends in the North, 
were fertile in resources. It had not been anticipated 
that the political rights of old Tairoa and his tribe 
would be carefully seen to in the coming election. 
Yet so it turned out. The general regulations respect- 
ing writs for elections, returning officers, polling 
booths, forms of claims, nature of objections, &c., had 
all been published. But the list of claimants to be 
placed on the Electoral Roll was somehow or other 
kept back, nobody knew why. At last it transpired. 
An attempt was to be made to give votes to the Maories. 
Not in any other part of the Colony had this been even 
mooted. And why here, but that it was conceived of, as 
a desperate means towards the reduction of desperately 
conceived rebellious Otago. Extreme circumstances, cor 
opponents considered, justified the adoption of extreme 
measures. The list of claims at last made its appear- 
ance, and was found to consist — ^the town list of 109 
claims, the cotmtry list of 409, including 78 Maori 
applicants^ most of them residents at the Heads, some 
at Purakanui, and a few at the Taieri Village. A more 
disgraceful and unscrupulous endeavour to pack an 
electoral roll was never perhaps attempted ; and many 




even of those who knew the party with whom they had 
to deal, and of what they were capable, refused to 
believe it, when the first inkling of it got abroad. To 
a lamentable state of baseness and degradation it was 
indeed evident the supporters of the Governor had 
fallen. The Maoris possessed in no sense the requisite 
qualifications. Nomad in their habits, or at least 
never remaining (as the Act requires) in the uninter- 
rupted occupancy of one dwelling or abode for six 
months — never having done so, ^' either before the time 
of registration or after it *' — they were clearly on this 
ground alone disqualified. Though no one needs to 
be told, that from their want of language, education, 
and intelligence, they were only fit to act as the tools 
of a party — and that party, composed of many, who 
would have treated them, as they would have treated 
their working bullocks. The action was contemptible 
as it was cruel ! That hated thing at Wellington in 
those days — political rights — ^the rights of intelligent 
men — which fain the nominees would have wrested 
from the strong fists of the Otago settlers ; they were 
mean enough to seek to accomplish, by the innocent 
agency of the poor, untaught, ignorant, unkempt 
savages ! And the more audacious was rendered this 
attempt by its being declared utterly contrary to law, 
by the Attorney General, Mr. D. Wakefield, as well as 
by our own lawyers, Mr. John Gillies and Mr. John 
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Hyde Harris. For when the meeting came round, at 
which the list of claimants had to be revised, and such 
questions as this decided, its advocates and promoters 
betrayed the unprincipled and shameless nature of so 
ugly a piece of business, by backing quietly out of it 
without daring to even offer an argument in its favour. 
The usual majority of the Bench kept out of the way, 
including all the advocates of Maori registration, with 
one solitary exception. 

Some little amusement was at least obtained out of 
this ridiculous proposal. It was plain enpugh, that 
the votes of the amused, and curiously ticJcled, if not 
well-informed, aspirants to the franchise, would be 
given without doubt to the most liberal bestower of 
blankets, tobacco, or guns. It was understood, that 
in his candidature for the Superintendency, Captain 
Oargill would meet with opposition. This was ulti- 
mately, however, withdrawn. But while such was the 
supposition, a curious incident occurred that is worth 
relating : The old gentleman was waited upon one day 
by a native chief, who displayed an air of much lofty 
earnestness and importance. Captain Cargill could not 
make him out — ^his gestures were too impassioned, and 
his gesticulation altogether too rapid. An interpreter 
was obtained, when much to his amusement he became 
aware of the nature of the proposition, his vociferous 
interviewer had all this while been making to him. 
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It came out straight — ^no polite overturing, or politic^ 
mongering. '^ There is coming/' he said, '* one big 
corroboree ; you know ! Some say you — some say 
other — ^^hat you give? I — chief — ^have big say. I 
say you, or I say him. No differ. Chiefs, both, same 
as me. I go either. You — ^him. Which pay most ? — 
money, 'bacco, blankets ? Most give — Maoris all 
say, him ! '' I may relate besides this actual 
incident, a jeu-d^ -esprit, which appeared in the 
columns of the Witness. It was entitled, '*A great 
political meeting at Batututama-hiihouri, by the clerk 
to the Grey Eump P.B.P." Great excitement is repre- 
sented as existing in the pah. Speeches are being 
made-r-and the excited sable electors are solemnly 
informed that there are bad white men, so bad that 
they actually do not do what Sir George Grey wants 
t^em to do. Indignation is aroused — fierce indignation 
among the sable electors—" Who are they, who are 
they ? '* is loudly, eagerly enquired. And the ready 
reply is given— "Old man, old man — ^grey head- 
Scotchman.*' Ha ! ha ! is the response, Kakino Kotch ! 
E[akino Kotch I That's him, that's him I And thus 
their ear and attention secured, they are informed 
by the candidate that the white men are going to make 
Chiefs, that Sir George Grey wants the speaker to be 
made one Great Chief — (applause and jumping) — but 
the old man and his tribe are too many for him, and he 
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wants them to help him by putting down their names, 
or their mark, as he would show them how to do it. 
'' You shall never, then/^ softly insinuated the con- 
siderate Mr. Gammon, ^^want tobacco and blankets, 
plenty grog, and guns and powder, all same as whitey 
man.^' Which important communication made, the 
tum-tum was sung, in honour of the candidate, and 
the war-dance gone through against Kakino Kotch; 
in both which performances the candidate is repre- 
sented as having taken a prominent part. 

The elections followed in due course, but they were 
very quiet affairs. The only place where any excite- 
ment was visible was in Dunedin. The small opposition 
minority, conscious of its weakness, had beat a retreat, 
or chose rather not to risk a certain defeat ; and for 
the rest, we were too much of a family, and too nearly 
of one mind to fight over minor diflFerences with mucl^ 
vigour. Besides, however we might have enjoyed 
according to the liking of the true British elector, a 
spirited contest, we lacked the means of giving to it 
much effect. No cabs were there to hire, and, according 
to modem fashion, it is deemed essential to keep them 
careering about till the close of the poll. I question if 
any candidate would have been guilty of the extrava- 
gance, could he have got them. Bullock drays were 
procurable certainly. But the stot ranks last of the 
bovine kind to enter into the spirit of an election; 



the Otago stots of tliat day especially — for they partook 
hugely of the temperament of their masters — ^had 
become reflective even to exaggeration, by sympathy ; 
and never unless when on coming down a hill among 
the ferns, did they indulge in any frolicsomeness, or 
break into as much as a semblance of a canter. 
They were not thought of at any rate. But only 
suppose for a moment that they had been impressed to 
do duty as their equine brotherhood are in the jingles 
of Dunedin's modem Jehus, how solemnly emphatic 
and funereal would the proceedings have become ! 

The electors were coached-up for the performance 
of their duty, at a public meeting which was held on 
the 6th of July, 1853. Its intention was to take stock 
of canclidates — ^to feel the pulse of the public mind, in 
case of any hitch — especially to gauge the likelihood of 
any opposition. It probably was the cause of the 
•lection being quietly and harmoniously got over. 
The electors felt themselves more knit together, and 
although still awake, satisfied that it was only the formal 
completion of a victory, already fought and won, but 
which they were called upon nevertheless to go through. 
J. H. Harris, Esq., took the chair in the School-room. 
The main question put to the candidates respected 
cheap land. Mr. D. Campbell first directed the 
attention of the electors to this important point, which 
he said '^ was at present engrossing the attention of all 
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New Zealand/' He could not see how it was possible 
for Otago to get on prosperously ^' if the neighbouring 
Settlements sell their land at 5s. and lOs.^ an acre^ 
while we sell ours at a higher rate/' Mr. Edward 
M'Glashan^ Mr. John Mollison, and others echoed this 
sentiment ; from which Mr. Outten, Mr. Andrew, and 
others dissented. I may cite, as characteristic of the 
economical scale on which these our first elections 
were conducted— t]^e following advertisement, which 
appeared in the Witness^ on the day of this meeting.— 
'^To the Electors of Otago. Considerable expenses 
having been mcarred in preparing claims, and in 
lodging objections against the Maoris, it is hoped that 
the electors will provide the necessary funds. Upwards 
of £30 have been expended. Subscriptions will be 
received by the Treasurer, Mr. Macandrew, or any 
member of the Committee. By order of the Com- 
mittee. Peter Proudfoot.'' • 
The election of Superintendent first took place- 
on the 6th of September. It had been known for 
nearly three months that there would be no contest. 
Such contest, however, had been seriously canvassed, 
and only of necessity, and with very bad grace^ 
was it renounced, the retiring party compelled 
to content himself with a parting fling at the Otago 
Scheme, '^ and its blighting influence over the Settle- 
ment.^' Our gallant Chief, with great propriety. 



walked the course, by the all but unanimous, if not 
literal, will of the electors, and to the complete satis- 
foctiou of his friends— composing more than nine- 
tenths of the entire community — was borne in to the 
Superintendent's chair. The event was, politically, 
the termination of the earnest old veteran's career — his 
campaign against prejudice and injustice. So he re- 
garded it himself, deeming it to be his duty, as Super- 
intendent, " to avoid giving opinions ; '' his business 
being rather now '' to give unfettered effect to public 
opinion, as legitimately expressed by an elected 
Council.'* 

Next came the nomination and election of members 
to serve in the Provincial Council, for the town of 
Dunedin. The nomination occurred on the 19th of 
September, at the Court House ; and on the succeeding 
day the polling took place, when Messrs. W. H. 
Cutten, James Adam, and Alexander Bennie, were 
duly elected. Six members fell next to be elected to 
represent the Dunedin Country District in the Provin- 
cial Parliament. These were nominated at the Court 
House as before ; the exposition of the sentiments of 
the nine gentlemen proposed — chiefly with respect to 
the price of land, the establishment of public schools, 
and the keeping up of the Hospital establishments — 
occupying three hours and a half. The election took 
place on the 28th September. There were three 



polling places — ^Danedin^ Waikouaiti, and Tokomairiro. 
At Dunedin the contest became somewhat exciting, 
and the majority of two, by which Mr. Edward 
M^Glashan won his election, was obtained by two 
voters who arrived from the West Taieri abont three 
minutes before the poll closed. The following gentle- 
men, and in the order they stand, were elected : — 
Messrs. J. H. Harris, J. Macandrew, W. H. Reynolds, 
J. Gillies, E. M^Glashan. The election of one member 
to represent the town of Dunedin in the House of 
Representatives took place on the day following, when 
Mr. James Macandrew (without opposition) was 
declared duly elected. In the same way the election 
of two members to represent the Dunedin County 
District in the General Assembly was decided ; Messrs. 
J. Cargill and W. H. Reynolds being chosen nem, con. 
With the first exercise of the electoral privilege 
thus got through, the little craft — our new-bom 
Province — may be considered as fairly launched and 
afloat; clear now, surely, of the impotent rage of 
incompetent Nomineeism. Plucky little Ofcago ! She 
has borne, and in a sense in concert with Canterbury, 
continues to bear, all New Zealand on her back ; by 
all who are familiar with her early history regarded, as 
in sturdy devotion to the principles of independence 
and freedom, the pioneer district of a free and indepen- 
dent State. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Up to Date. 

[HE opeDing of the first Provincial Council is the 
next marked stage in oar annals. Let us 
endeavour to post up our position to that point, by 
noting the indications of advancement which the two 
years preceding that event furnish. What say the 
records of revenue and expenditure? The quarter 
ending 31st December, 1852, shows (including a 
balance from the previous quarter of £966 7s. 8d.) 
receipts to the amount of £2149 2s.; disbursements 
to the amount of £337 13s. 2d., leaving a balance 
available and unavailable of £1311 Ss. lOd. The 
receipts on this occasion attained to a larger amount 
than they had ever done before. But up to this date 
the financial affairs of the Settlement had advanced in 
a very satisfactory and regular manner — step by step. 
They present indeed a very pretty instance of steady, 
modest, healthful progress. Here they are from the 
beginning : — 

REVENUE. EXPENDITUBB, 

1848 £1212 £695 

1849 1995 1381 
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1850 £2262 £1893 

1851 2574 2676 

1852 3206 3066 

A neat distance, it will be observed, is well main- 
tained all through these years between the incomings 
and the spendings ; it only strikes me as just getting 
to be, in the least degree uncomfortably close as 
we come to the end. But, pugh ! What was it f 
Next take our exports, say of wool. Aye, our exports ! 
It is always good to remember the day of small things. 
We did not despise or flout them then, and they have 
grown to be of note and importance now. Wellington 
and Auckland exported during the quarter ending 31st 
March, 1852, respectively the values of £29,780 and 
£22,030. Otago only shipped 304 bales, estimated as 
worth about £5,200 ! The capabilities of our splendid 
grassy downs — of waving undulating beauty — ^were 
then unknown ; nor was it ever dreamt of by even the 
most sanguine, that with our sister Province of Canter- 
bury, we should divide the honour of the pastoral, as 
of the agricultural pre-eminence, of all New Zealand. 

It was the possession and occupancy of the land, 
for agricultural purposes, that was then the supreme 
object of regard. Let me attempt, in a few sentences, 
to convey some idea of the extent to which this purpose 
liad been attained. Suppose .1 start, as I have frequently 
done^ from Dunedin. I have a decent, quiet pony, so 
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I mount into the saddle^ and set off southwards. It^s 
Hobson's choice— unless indeed I prefer Shank^s nag^ 
frequently used then for long journeys. I proceed by 
the East Taieri Boad^ which was formed after a fashion, 
as far as the Ferry, if I recollect right. I get to 
Scrogg's Creek, where I find a jetty erected, and a 
small sailing craft alongside. This tiny coaster, I am 
aware, has come round by sea and up the river to that 
point ; for so were generally conveyed, to and fro, the 
goods and produce of the settlers on the Plain. It 
has somehow all round just there, a weird and desolate 
sort of aspect. It looked you cannot tell how eerie 
and solitary, that navigation. In coming that length 
I had passed a considerable number o^ houses. They 
came pop into view at every little turn, were rough 
and wild, with;,little of the homely look about them> 
but of a decidedly superior order to the log huts of 
Australia and Tasmania. Farming, on a ^^ cockatoo *^ 
scale, the industrious pioneers, who inhabited these 
houses, vigorously prosecuted. And there might 
have been among them, I roughly reckon, from 100 to 
200 acres under cultivation. But these little yellow 
patches — ^small as they were — had made a wonderful 
change on the scene ! The barren aspect, of a very 
recent date, they had not only dispelled, but signifi- 
cantly pointed to the ultimate cultivation of the entire 

Plain, to the future of that broad fine carse which vi«i 

N 
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at the present day in appearance with those of Stirling 
or Gowrie. In the West Taieri district, I foand culti- 
vation carried on to a much less extent : the settlers 
there, turning their attention rather to sheep farming 
and cattle rearing. Retracing my steps, and proceed- 
ing by the Waihola Lake — beautiful in the deep 
solitude that reigned all around, and reflecting in the 
gentle ripple that moved the surface of its — then- 
pure and transparent waters, the beautiful rays of an 
unclouded full moon, dancing out its glistering lengths 
of broken lustre — I passed on to the further gorge, 
observing the little dottings of sheep and cattle — very 
emblems of peace and quiet — on either hand, as I 
jogged pleasedly and contemplatively along. The 
.magnificent Plain of the Tokomairiro, next stage 
reached, I found turned to the same excellent account ; 
farming being then confined mainly in that quarter to 
one comparatively limited patch, on which, from its 
contiguity to reserved bush, some dozen settlers or so 
had located themselves. The Clutha, at a further dis- 
tance, was still more sparsely settled. Very isolated 
were the homes of the settlers. It is of a small Scotch 
native ^' raised'^ there that this story is told: — The 
Kttle one had never been even to a neighbour's, and on 
th^jprst occasion of a stranger penetrating to its home, 
it rushed terror-struck on seeing him approach, with 
l^s exclamation — " mother, mother, there's a beast 
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comings and it^s just like my farther I^' I have often 
heard the story — ^know to whom it is attributed^ and 
have a notion that the subject of it may be seen any 
day^ in the vicinity of High and Manse-streets. 

One of the most beautiful^ yet wild and eerie 
recollections I have of our very early days, relates to 
this charming district. In concert with one of our 
oldest settlers — an extensive flock owner— I was 
paddled from the mouth of the river in a canoe by four 
stalwart Maoris, to the Balloon, or Inch Clutha, not far 
from the present township of Balclutha. It may be 
guessed how solitary was the feeling. It was solitude 
its very self ; caw-caws and tooies in entire possession 
of the land. Remember, it was in 1849. Yet native 
cultivation had been there — and though no human 
habitation remained, we obtained the wherewithal for 
what hunger constituted a magnificent dinner. It was 
made on mong-a-mongs obtained by digging in a 
deserted native garden. There was no solitary 
Bobinson Crusoe then in the whole wide district. 
By 1853 the limit of settlement (the river) had been 
crossed, and farms were being cultivated beyond. 
But up to this date we had done almost without roads. 
It will hardly be credited that from the retirement of 
the New Zealand Company in 1850, till the beginning 
of 1853, nothing whatever was done in the way of 
making and repairing roads, with the exception ef 
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£110 expended upon a temporary patch on the Port 
Chalmers and other highways. It was time, certainly, 
that we had got the management of our own affairs into 
our own hands ; for it was very evident the "Wellington 
authorities took no paternal interest in us — and only 
thought of Otago as a market for official idlers. But 
I will leave the roads at present. 

So much then for the rural districts. What signs 
of progress, social and material, did Dunedin at that 
time afford? By the country was the town then 
nursed mainly. Yet the latter focused the scattered 
strength of the former, and furnished the means of 
estimating the whole. , The business of the tiny wee 
townie was in every way satisfactory. The cry of dull 
trade was never heard, unless as the groan of a chronic 
complaint to which some unfortunate tradesman had 
so long been a victim, that by dint of strong habit he 
sometimes gave utterance to still. The storekeepers as 
a rule did well; and with our two or three merchants 
there was no lack of enterprise. Even woollen manu- 
facture was attempted. Now-a-days, besides woodware 
and other manufactories, foundries, and engine shops 
in town, there is at Mosgiel and in the Kaikorai Valley 
the rattle of the spinning jenny and the loom, intro- 
duced to the Province by the energy and enterprise of 
Mr. A. J. Bums — ^the son of our minister. All honour 
to him for it. The works at Mosgiel were his projec- 
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tion. In the Kaikorai, there is the Kaikorai Wool Co/s 
Mills, and extensive works of the same kind in coui«e 
of erection for Messrs. Boss and Glendining, to be 
known as the Boslyn Factory. Bat at a date so 
early as June, 1853, cloth was woven in Otago by Mr. 
John Barr. Mr. Barr had brought his loom with him, 
and offered to weave cloth if he were supplied with the 
material. The old thrift, however, could not be educed, 
and no canny matron was found willing to set a-going 
the spinning wheel. And so the enterprising weaver 
had to weave his cloth from imported stuff. The 
tweeds which he produced were very much liked, and 
pronounced to be tbe very article of wear that was 
suitable to the place. But encouragement failed, and 
it took twenty years for Otago to get up the requisite 
patriotism for the support of a manufactory. It is some- 
how always the case that — supposing it were practicable 
otherwise — in the very early days of a colony, there is 
no inclination to accord support to such enterprises. 

No more marked indication of the prosperity which 
blessed the community, could be referred to, than the 
eager and general interest which was then taken in 
Building or Property Investment Societies. It showed 
conclusively that the working classes were doing well 
— ^proved their confidence and belief in the place; 
while it was characteristic of prudent foresight, that 
from the very first, such a society should have been in 
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existence. 80 early as April, 1850, some few indi- 
viduals formed themselves into an interim committee, 
and started such a society, under the protection of the 
Act of Parliament, 6 and 7 William IV., cap. 32. 
Forty-seven persons, at that very early date, became 
shareholders, nineteen of whom were labouring men, 
and the rest small tradesmen and mechanics. The 
rules which they established were simple and equitable 
—the subscription was one shilling per fortnight, 
per share of five pounds. And it shews the univer- 
sality almost of the interest which was felt in 
it, that 177 shares were taken up, on its first starting. 
It owned, to some defects, however, unavoidable, 
perhaps at the time, and which led to its being 
superseded by a new society on a broader basis. The 
term of four years had been fixed for the expiration of 
the first. This had been found by experience to be 
too short. Five pounds had been fixed as the amount 
of the shares. This had turned out to be too little. 
The new society was inaugurated on the 15th of March, 
1853, at a public meeting held in the Schoolroom, at 
which about 150 persons were present — Capt. Cargill 
in the chair. The shares were raised in this new 
society to twenty pounds ; and the term of its duration 
calculated, as probable, to be from ten to twelve years. 
The interminable principle had not been propounded 
then— though ultimately adopted. At this meeting. 
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313 shares were taken up. In the prospectas (which 
bore the signatures of John Hill, Thomas Bain, William 
Stevenson, Robert Crammond, Interim Committee) 
there appeared this peculiar feature — ''its benefits 
applied equally to land, cattley and sheepJ*' The 
possession of stock was the great and almost universal 
ambition of that time. There were no impediments to 
pasturage, and the value of cattle, as well as sheep, 
was such that it would have been, strange indeed had 
it not been extensively taken advantage of — as 
certainly it was. Not only had the trading and 
working men flocks of their own, but they sought to 
form nucleuses of future wealth in this way for their 
families individually. '' Our Jean there has twenty 
sheep, and a coo that caufed only last 00k, placed wi' 
Johnnie, out i' the Taieri.^' A hundred times I 
have heard such a sprouse made by the well satisfied 
parent. It was customary to give out on terms, which 
were generally ''thirds/^ and when" some, who were 
favoured by getting stock in this way in charge, gave 
signs of rather speedy wealth, their envious neigh- 
bours were inclined to think, and not slow sometimes 
to insinuate, that too scrupulous particularity had not 
been observed in applying the brands. How sad! 
to have to record the existence ot such jealousy 
in so simple a community. But as a veracious 
chronicler, I must state the tact. " To an individual," 



says the prospectas, '^already possessing all the land 
he wants Id the meantime, this Company holds out 
equal advantages. For example, an individual in 
possession of ten acres, fenced, nearly all under 
cultivation, and a house thereon, becomes a shareholder 
in this Company, to the extent of five shares, for 
which he will pay five shillings per fortnight. When 
he obtains a right to an advance, the Company would 
purchase, say one hundred sheep for him, after which he 
will have to pay five per cent, interest for this advance. 
This payment being made during the continuance of 
the Company, the sheep will, with all their increase at 
the close thereof, become his own exclusive property.' ' 

At the formation of this second Investment 
Company, an evident expansion of ideas, on the part of 
those forming it, over the more limited concep^tions, 
and weaker confidence of those who originated the 
first, had taken place. They had been assuring them- 
selves meantime of the stability of their hopes, and 
themselves making gradual but satisfactory progress. 
It is a sadly unorthodox sentiment, but I sometimes 
am tempted to think that, had the ^' old era ^' been left 
to eke out its littles, slowly but surely, into moderate 
micMeSj it might have been better on the whole, than as 
it has been. Fastness, extremes, and sham, are not the 
promoters of happiness and contentment by any means. 

I cannot allow this reference to these Companies to 
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pass^ without a passing word in memoriam of my late 
lamented friend, Thomas Bain . He was the originator of 
the first, and the most active promoter of the second ; an 
earnest man, public-spirited, of untiring assiduity and 
zeal, who would have continued to be, all that and more, 
had not death deprived us of him all too soon — one of 
the foremost in all useful and honorary public 
services — Shaving ever in contemplation the welfare of 
the community as a whole, or some integral part of it. 
He died on the 30th December, 1853. Poor Bain ! 
I was his fellow-passenger in the " Mariner " on her 
first voyage ; and after this lapse of time, revert with 
pleasure to the much pleasant intercourse we had 
together, pacing that short poop, and not unfrequently 
speculating on that marvellous future which we san- 
guinely imagined for New Zealand. He possessed 
(how rare !) the best essentials of a friend — capability 
of affection^ and constancy to his friend whatever 
might befal him. Slender and delicate, without the 
iron of body, he had yet something of the Elihu 
Burritt fire of soul in him, which it did one good to 
receive sparks from. He has long passed from this 
earth to, I trust, ^'a better world on high.'' His 
death was a public loss, as the hundred, out of the 
handful altogether of his fellow-colonists, who attended 
his remains to the little cemetery at the top of Battray- 
street, no doubt every one felt. 1 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



OXFORD 

Opening of the First Provincial Council. 




OW that the Provinces are a history past and 
gone, and that with the Province the history 
of the Provincial Council of Otago has closed also, 
the record of its opening, and earlier sessions, possesses 
the interest of being a quota of a completed whole. The 
men of the old regime^ having regard to the time then 
being, nicely discerned between the functions, special 
to the Provincial Councils and the General Assembly. 
In the future, as regards Otago, when the history in 
full, of its early days, comes to be written, greatly 
superior importance and interest will come to attach 
itself to the annals of its little Parliament which played 
well and truly its part, year by year, for a quarter 
of a century; which having sprung into being, 
obedient to a loyal behest, was prompted in its actions 
all through by patriotic sentiments ; and which, after 
a career that reflected the enterprise of the little State 
to which it belonged, peaceably ceased to be, in 
obedience with the law-abiding will of its inhabitants 
— than will be attached to the records of the 
flreater Parliamefit for the same period, which sat at 
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Wellington, the leading moyements of which in 
their relation to the South, and to especially the 
Province of Otago, were to drag it down; and 
(had that been possible) retard for ever its growth and 
progress. 

The elements also, that entered into the composi« 
tion of our earliest Provincial Conncils, had a merit 
and genuineness all their own, which deserves to be 
specially noted. Its members were from among the 
earnest founders of the Settlement,— -they had an 
honest end in view — a purpose that lay deep in their 
breasts to perform — a principle in their hearts to which 
their lives were devoted. The genus, who trade on 
honorarium and talk, were perhaps existent, but the 
generation was not corrupted sufficiently to place them 
in power, or so pithlessly virtueless as to submit to 
their selfish-government and unprincipled views. It 
was the fashion in the first flush of our over-confident 
gold days to jeer at the Pilgrim Fathers ; and 
still with an interested leer it is done by the heflummed 
adventurers to whom I have alluded. But there were 
men of education and talent among these Pilgrim 
Fathers (in larger proportion than there is, alas ! now 
in our less cultured community) ; and these, mingling 
with honest farmers, settlers^ and plain-spoken trades- 
men, made up the efficient and appropriate represen- 
tation of a hard- working and indusitious people. 
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The opening of the Provincial Council took place 

on Friday, the 30th December, 1853, in the Mechanics' 

Hall, which had been placed at the disposal of the 

Council by the Committee of the Institution. This 

useful little room, as already mentioned, occupied the 

triangular site, on which is now placed the Cargill 

Monument. It was a tidy enough, one-storied wooden 

erection, compact, and capable of accommodating from 

80 to 100 people — a very creditable and even elegant 

building for the time. The product of an entirely 

different order of things, no comparison can be 

instituted between it, and the imposing and elegant 

Council Hall, which was subsequently erected ; and in 

the ample, and all but palatial, ease and luxury of which, 

honourable members, for five or six sessions, prior to 

the cessation of the political existence of the House, 

did therein congregate. There, in the lofty ceilinged 

Chamber, now converted into the Hall of the Supreme 

Court of Otago, the worthy councillors did the 

senatorial, with as much of grace and dignity, as they 

could contrive to muster; although you felt safe in 

concluding, that a mighty deliverance would some 

have considered it, could their sessions have been 

relegated to the modest apartment, where first Otago 

senators held confab, or their more recent, intermediate, 

location, Farley's Hall. So at all events, I have been 

audacious enough sometimes to suspect, while con- 
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templating^ the assembled wisdom of the Province^ 
from the gallery of the House. 

I may be indulged in sayings of this matured era of 
the Otago Provincial Council, to which I have thus in 
passing referred — ^that while some members were men 
of nous, naturally at their ease, and others of that order 
who convince you by their confident, flippant bearing, 
that they believe in the position making the man, not 
the man the position ; the men of greatest force then 
were of those who had struggled onward from the 
very old days, and the times of the Provincial Council's 
first session. Nor can I help recalling to mind, on 
the ^^ministerial benches,^' the image of one such 
representative Otagonian. That well-knit, firm little 
man, with clear, broad forehead, exhibiting the per- 
ceptive faculties, as well as the higher sentiments in full 
development, and whose fair open face shows shrewd- 
ness, kindness, and good nature-— will rise naturally 
to the memory of many. When our earliest Councils, 
— i.e. within 07ir decade — ^were meeting, that erst 
honourable member was driving his bullocks, plough- 
ing his land, and cultivating his strongly receptive 
and powerful mind. And he has since borne the all 
but highest political honours which the Colony has to 
bestow. Despite all the adventurers subsequently 
imported, there could not but be, therefore, with such 
first decade pabulum to work from, a mixture of 



good^ descending to the very last oonvened Provinoial 
Council. 

But I am deviating; from the small buildings 
fitting to the period^ that opened its doors to the mem- 
bers of the first Provincial Council. And I love to 
revert to these small buildings and to linger among 
them. They are historical — ^and associated with the 
heroic in our annals. The huts that we lived in^ the 
church, and this primitive gathering place, of our 
representatives, are the chief things that our memories 
fondly enshrine, of that day. These three^storied 
buildings, in brick and mortar — ^three, and more — ^in 
the business streets of Dunedin— ornate villas, and 
cottages, in Manor Place and Royal Terrace— are only 
so many places of business and abode — the ideal, the 
traditional^ finds nothing whereon to dwell upon in 
them. And so it always has and must ever be. The 
heroism of non-conformity in England, and of Presby- 
terianism in Scotland, is not found now, in the spruce 
and fashionable meeting-houses with tall steeples, that 
cover the land, but in the relics of those square-built, 
unomamented chapels of the one country, and in the little 
moorland kirks of the other, that date back some three 
hundred years. The story of the great disruption, is 
not so characteristically and feelingly chronicled, in 
the Free Church Assembly Hall, erected on the Mound, 
Edinburgh, as it is in the fantastic place of the 
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Assembly's memorable retreat — Tanfield Hall^ Cannon* 
mills I States^ associations^ and bodies of every kind, 
as far as historical experience teaches^ b^n^ carry on, 
and complete their existence in a circle. The heroic ^ 
—-early and rude ; the middle period, active rejoicing 
in work, in comforts too, its needful accompaniments ; 
the third and last, making its effete tendencies percep- 
tible by its desire for luxuriousness and repose. We 
have passed through our earliest stage, and entered 
upon the second. 

Excuse one other word on primitive erections. 
Seduced into daundering out of my course by the very 
smallest one, I remember the very biggest one — the old 
original First Church. If any building deserves the 
commemoration of the first settlers and founders of 
Otago, it is that. Erected a little way from where are 
now Messrs. Donald Eeid and Co.^s buildings, on the 
slope, at the foot of Bell Hill, it presented to the eye no 
single feature of comeliness or beauty. It bore the 
closest resemblance of anything to that of a rough, 
stone, barn; square, ugly, heavy, unhewn, outside; 
the reflex of the out, inside — bare rafters, small square 
windows, gloom and darkness. But there the battles 
were fought, there the rights of the incipient state 
were maintained, and Wellington and Sir George Grey 
denounced. Degraded to the meaner purpose of a 
wool store, after beiag superseded as a place of worship 
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— ^by a temporary wooden structure^ pending the 
building of the present magnificent Church — it fell a 
victim to fire, and (coald it be ?), to the unpoetical 
proclivities of church trustees. Old Identities must 
ever regret its not having been preserved — a relic, the 
most valuable that could have been possessed. 

But to return. It formed a great day in our history 
— ^this of the opening of the Council; though not marked 
externally by any attempt at display, or by any outside 
observances. The ceremony of opening was rendered 
by its simplicity aU the more striking. The greater 
part of the Hall was occupied by the public; the 
handful of councillors sitting in the style of a parish 
vestry, or a deacon's court, around a table covered with 
blue cloth ; grave, quiet — ^none of them pompous- 
looking — ^men; all in earnest; engrossed about the 
business they had undertaken ; nor oppressed appa- 
rently with any idea of the dignity of their position. 
Though more than one there, were enthusiasts 
respecting the future of their adopted land — and not 
unconscious of the honour and distinction of their 
names going down to posterity enrolled amongst its 
first legislators. When His Honor the Superintendent 
had joined the little body to play his part in the event 
of the day, the lines of Longfellow, descriptive of 
the Council of Plymouth, might have been applied to 
them : — 
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« Men in the middle of life, austere and grave in deportmient ; 
Only one of them old, the hill that was nearest to heaven, 
Covered with snow, but erect, the excellent elder of " 

Let the events, however, be narrated seriatim ;— 
The proclamation calling the meeting having been 
read, it was moved by Mr. Cntten, seconded by Mr. 
A. Anderson, and carried unanimously that James 
Macandrew, Esq., be elected Speaker of the House. 
The mover and seconder having been appointed a 
deputation, after the manner rendered fetmiliar to us 
since, to notify the election to the Superintendent, and 
having communicated with His Honor, returned with 
the intimation that His Honor highly approved of 
the choice of the House ; whereupon it was moved by 
Mr. Rennie, seconded by the late Mr. John Gillies, 
that the Speaker do take the chair ; and the resolution 
having been carried, the Speaker was conducted to 
the chair by his proposer and seconder. His Honor 
the Superintendent then entered the House, and was 
received by the members standing. The Rev. Thomas 
Burns, acting as Chaplain (an office that has not been 
perpetuated) opened the proceedings with prayer ; 
when there followed the Superintendent's address ; 
which as the vice of a vice-regal speech (for so the 
speech of a Superintendent of a Province in his relation 
to the Governor of the colony, really was) was neither 
so full of pleasant generalities, nor so meaningless in 
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its references to matters vital^ as those productions 
generally were. It was of good length, and, notwith- 
standing the old Captain's eflForts to the contrary, 
partook very much, of a frank and honest expression 
of acquiescence, in the order of things. He could not 
all at once (nor did he ever altogether) renounce the 
fraternal freedom he had used so benignly, nor the 
dictation he in so privileged a manner had indulged. 
And then he had struck it from the anvil of his own brain. 
It had not been through that wire-drawing machine, 
an Executive ; for an Executive was of course non- 
existent. It was his own, as a single paragraph from 
it will show. Provincial Governments had been set 
up, but the New Zealand Parliament had not been 
called ; and this amounted to a virtual suspension of 
the Constitution. The Governor had '' neglected " to 
bring it into full operation, as he had done with the 
former Constitution, deferring to this. His Honor 
remarked : ^^ objectors in other Provinces have raised 
the illegality as to the disposal of public revenue, but 
I humbly think our policy should be, to take all that 
is given and use it for the public good, but at the 
same time, under protest against every infraction or 
suspension of the Constitution in all its fullness. '' At 
the conclusion of this address. His Honor delivered 
to the Speaker 1 8 dispatches from the Civil Secretary's 
OflBice relating to the afifairs of the Province. And 
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then, it is duly noted, in manner stereotyped, from 
tlien till now ; " His Honor left the House, the mem- 
bers rising as on his entrance/^ Thanks were then 
voted to the Rev. Thos. Bums. A Committee of 
Standing Orders was appointed. His Honoris speech 
was ordered to be printed, and the acknowledgments 
of the House tendered for the same, accompanied by a 
promise that they would do as they had been told in 
all that appeared good to themselves. Some notices 
of motion were lodged. The House adjourned. And 
so ended the first day^s proceedings of the first Pro- 
vincial Council of Otago ; the first day of many after 
days in after years, of much strife and trouble of 
political life. Not a thing to yammer over either, for 
what is there of human attainment worth having at a 
gift, that has not acquired its quality of hardness, and 
of being able to " endure hardness,'^ by other means, 
than by passing through the fiery ordeal of assault and 
opposition ? 

Nor was it long before this evidence of life in the 
new Council was patent to the outside community. 
The first month witnessed the House (its nine mem- 
bers) almost perpetually at the exciting game of two's 
and three's, and of changing positions with a sang-froid 
matter of course, good-naturei air, which would 
astonish honourable members of the present day. I 
can only, however, regard such apparent want of fixity 
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of opinion, as praiseworfcliy evidence of disinterested 
earnestness, and of superiority to the charge of a little 
rawness; of being fresh in the exercise of newly 
acquired powers, or of not being quite broken to 
harness. They were, all of them, honest men and 
true. And I could almost then have applied to them 
the further lines, to those I have quoted above from 
Longfellow, about the doubly sifted wheat that formed 
" the living seed of a nation/' There is the fruit of that 
seed in a portion of the House of Representatives now; 
although twenty-five years in the case of others has 
served to reduce heroes to the dimensions of common 
men. But there is coming yet some Otago Longfellow, 
who not hampered as we of that generation were by the 
diminishing effect of personal contact and prejudice, 
will be able to deduce from their completed political 
and patriotic career a measure of the truly noble and 
heroic. An Executive, it was discovered, it would be 
requisite should be appointed. And His Honor, on 
the fifth day after the opening of the Council, and at 
its third meeting, not very nicely regarding privileges, 
appeared and addressed the House. He stated that 
having consulted with several members, he had deemed 
it advisable to establish an Executive Council, and 
with that view had sent them for their consideration, 
^' An Enabling Bill,'' authorising him to create an 
Executive Council, to advise with him on the policy 
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to be pursued^ and its accordance with the views of 
the House. The Executive Council was to consist of 
three members^ two of whom were to be members 
of that House^ and the third ''such official person 
as might be deemed advisable/^ At the first suc- 
ceeding meeting this Bill was read three times and 
passed^ Mr. Harris condemning the principle of 
having a member of the Executive Council out of the 
House. He considered it just a revival of the nominee 
principle, and doubted if they had the power to 
authorise the appointment of a person to the Executive 
Council who was not an elected representative. The 
Speaker (Mr. Macandrew) having been appointed a 
member of the Executive, tendered his resignation as 
Speaker; and Mr. Archibald Anderson was elected 
in his room. A protest on the part of Mr. Gillies and 
Mr. Harris followed, which the Executive regarded as 
practically amounting to a vote of want of confidence ; 
and which Mr. Macandrew deprecated as interfering 
with the passing of the Estimates, and hindering 
certain expenditure urgently required. £200 was 
wanted at once to be spent upon the roads. ''The 
harvest would be here without anything being done." 
The Executive would not agree to the appointment of a 
Treasurer. On this the matter was hanging. They 
therefore tendered their resignation, which led to a 
compromise, and the as sudden withdrawal of their 
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intention. The s,Sair of Treaaarer, wittont much 
additional expense, was bestowed upon the Provincial 
Treasurer, Mr. John M'Glashan. And so, getting 
things straight, bit by bit, they at last buckled fairly 
tobosiness — took np the Appropriation Bill; exercii^ing 
their wits to make a little go a great way ; voting £50 
to the Treasurer? £50 to the Solicitor; £20 for a 
Harbour Master ; £10 to an Inspector for Slaughter 
Houses ; and so on. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



The First Session. 




JHE first Session of the Provincial Council of 
li^ Otago, had some peculiar features about it- 
some all its own, others, that it shared in common with 
its co-related Provincial Councils, or those of them 
that had then decreed themselves into existence. I 
am not sure if any had done so besides Wellington and 
Ota go, until the General Assembly had been called. I 
rather think none others. As a Session, or term of 
sitting, it is questionable if according to strict interpre- 
tation it deserved to be so designated at all, seeing 
that it consisted rather of a long succession of 
adjourned meetings, at periods frequently widely 
apart, than of one connected series of meetings follow- 
ing closely upon each other. These desultory, or, at 
any rate, successive meetings, extended from the 30th 
of December, 1853, to the 25th of April, 1854 — the 
period at which the congregated wisdom of the Province 
was indefinitely prorogued^ or, to speak more strictly 
correctly, was somewhat sbinmarily dismissed by His 
Honor the Superintendent. That was peculiarity the 
first — ^its mode of fulfilling the idea of a Session. Next, 
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it was imperfect in its coDstitution^ as a representative 
body. Amongst its nine members^ there were no 
representatives of particular country districts. The 
members elected to represent the country represented 
it as a whole, not each a district of his own, and they 
were townsmen— the Council was composed of townS' 
men. The defect involved in that was speedily 
discovered ; and they had not met many times ere there 
was forced upon their attention the necessity of the 
country being divided and proclaimed into Electoral 
Districts, and of the number of members being 
doubled. A third peculiarity was an unavoidable, and 
in the circumstances, a commendable one — one, the 
charge of which the members specially referred to, could 
very well afford to smile at, and retort — let those laugh 
tluit win — that was the unparliamentary aspect, of a 
number of the members of the little Parliament — 
including some of the most sagacious. There was this 
room for it — ^that bearing the verisimilitude of a very 
small Town-Council, they claimed to exercise the 
functions of a Parliament, and to imitate its forms — 
a particular point at which ridicule, grinning rather 
wilfully, had frequently its laugh at our New Zealand 
Provincial Councils. But why did we, and why will 
we, keep oa affecting unnecessary etiquette ? If 
CBsential to our dignity, then we are weaklings or 
children. If it is not essential, then we are fools. 
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Of course^ in that very simple time^ it looked con- 
spicuoasly stupid. But worse than either or all of 
these things^ the legality of the sittings of the 
Provincial Council^ prior to the calling together of the 
General Assembly^ was questioned 1 So high an 
authority^ and one so favourably biassed^ towards our 
system of Provincial Government, as Mr. Edwd. G. 
Wakefield, says, in a letter to the Sydney Morning 
Herald : — " The six Provincial Governments which 
the Constitution designs to be merely local, and strictly 
subordinate to a General Government, have been called 
into being, without any power to regulate, control, or 
assist them;*' deprived (he goes on to shew) of some 
functions which a General Assembly had alone power 
to bestow, and compelled to accept from the Governor 
individually, local authority which he had no right to 
impart. " By acts of his, in defiance of the Constitu- 
tion, they have been made not lawful Governments, 
with suj£cient local power upheld, and guided in their 
action by the Federal Parliament of the Colony, but 
feeble usurpations, distracted and benumbed by the 
falseness of their positions.*' I am aware that by 
the subsequent meeting of the Assembly, the indepen- 
dent acts of this " strictly subordinate *' Government 
were legalised. But as the whole, or nearly the whole, 
term of the existence of this first Session of the first 
Provincial Council wus prior to the existence of its 
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superior Government, it was, in a sense, for so long a 
period, only a feint at the business of legislation. 

The General Assembly was called together in 
March. Kis Excellency Sir George Grey had by that 
time taken his departure for England, and appointed 
to the administration of the Government of the Colony 
the late Commander of the Forces, Colonel Wynyard, 
whose prompt, honourable, and straightforward action 
in calling the Assembly together was highly appre- 
ciated. It won for him the esteem and respect 
of the entire Colony. He hesitated not in doing what 
Sir George had abstained from doing, or had determined 
not to do. He made the Constitution a fact — an act 
which the absent Governor shrank from performing. 
Mr. James Macandrew and Mr. John Cargill, our 
representatives to the Parliament of New Zealand, at 
once made tracks for Auckland — at no small sacrifice 
of time and convenience to themselves, not to speak 
of the discomfort of a coasting voyage of such a length, 
in a small sailing craft. It needed no stint of patriotic 
zeal to be the representative of a Southern constituency 
in those days. They addressed, through the Press, their 
town and country constituents ; all the stock subjects of 
discussion then mooted being referred to. Mr. Mac- 
andrew launched into immigration — ^as " the very first 
element in the art of colonisation;^' to the management 
of .the waste lands of the Crown ; to the necessity of the 




Provincial Governments obtaining the absolute control 
and management of them ; to obtaining the greatest 
possible amount of local self-government ; to having 
it placed upon a wider basis of representation, by 
having the Province divided into electoral districts ; to 
education ; to getting rid of the New Zealand Com- 
pany's debt; to steam communication (urging that 
the Nelson colonists had the '' Nelson " already plying 
on their coast, and conspicuously in this beaten us) ; to 
the establishment of banks of issue ; and to sundry other 
things, the product of his fertile brain— and wHoh he 
announced it was his intention to bring forward and 
advocate. 

The departure of the members precipitated the 
prorogation of the Council. But before coming to its 
dismissal, let us have a little further glance at the 
actions and bearing of these tyros in the art of govern- 
ing, during a trial session, period of crudeness, and 
awkward-squad drill. How did they shape upon the 
whole ? Did they justify the fitness of the people for 
responsible government ? They had been led in 
various ways through a calm exercise of prudence, and 
all things considered, shaped remarkably well ; even 
to the satisfaction of Mr. E. G. Wakefield, who was 
affectionately jealous of their honour, and who, below 
the exterior uncouthness of some, and the keen argu- 
mentative tendency of all, which he scanned with appre- 
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ciative koenness— Hsaw no little of capacity and fitnesB. 
He considered that the evidence as a whole, promised 
well for the working of responsible Governments in 
" our small Provincial communities.*' Addressing the 
Sydney Morning Herald, again he said :-^'' Ton are 
welcome to quiz them, with Mr. Bobert Lowe, Sir 
William Molesworth, and the London Times, on account 
of tbeir diminutiveness, if you will permit us to opine 
in return that the time may not be distant when, as 
respects ministerial responsibiUties in Government, 
your great Colony will consent to take a leaf out of 
our six little books.'' He particularly alludes to Otago, 
and to the regular '* ministerial crisis " which the little 
mimic Parliament had already gone through, and 
which was '^ managed as neatly as if Her Majesty and 
the House of Commons had been the performers.'' It 
may be supposed that its composition being peculiar 
and varied, it would not be wanting in that element 
which would impart to its aspect as a body of senators 
— ^picturesqueness ! 

I must not forget here a veritable incident of 
the session, which old identities have often laughed 
over. I will t^y to relate it as it occurred, not as 
it has sometimes been told. The story respects an 
honourable member yet living, and not an iota 
the less respected for it. A worthy man he was 
-*a worthy man he is — and so innocent of sham. 
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that I am sure, while he laughs over it with others, he 
is in no ways ashamed of its occurrence. The honour- 
able gentleman in question had left the shop in the 
' charge of his daughter to attend to his Parliamentary 
duties. The House was in debate, and he had 
possession of the chair. An orator of weight and no 
little sledge hammer energy, he was in the very height 
of his argument, demonstrating certain consequences 
as sure to succeed to a certain course of procedure, and 
sending home his conclusions with real and genuine 
earnestness, in a full, rich, broad Doric, the tone and 
gesture, that of the Titan plebs of the North — ^when, 
behold ! the audience in the gallery, entranced by his 
eloquence, were disturbed by a sweet-faced hafflins 
lassie squeezing and warstlin' her way through among 
them and towards the forum. She won her point, 
not without difficulty, and a little out of breath 
— ^little recking she of any importance attaching to 
any business save her own. Impassioned, he, and 
lost to all meaner things, at his full height, and 
holding in close attention the Honourable the Provincial 
Councillors seated around the green baize covered 
table, he was interrupted now by a smart tug at his 
coat tails — a tug intended, with most contemptuous 
indiflference to the effects which might ensue, to 
interrupt all the glowing flow of eloquence ; and an 
exclamation, loud enough for everyone to hear. 
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Paither ! Paither ! No attention, however, followed. 
A vexed disappointed look on the part of the emissary, 
and another tug came, smarter than the first, with 
abother similar exclamation, Paither ! Paither ! This 
elicited an impatient gesture — ^as if to intimate that on 
no account could he be disturbed. But the besieging 
party was not to be turned off discomfited in that way. 
And so, with an air of still greater determination, and 
a dash of the imperative thrown into it, the exclamation 
was again repeated of Faither ! Paither I This could 
not be withstood. It brought out the angry retort and 
enquiry in one breath, '^ Be off wi* ye, lassie ; what dae 
ye want ? ^^ " Want ? ^^ — and forth came the urgent 
necessity of the case. — ^^ I want ye alang wi^ me this 
very meenite. The man's come for his hreeks ! '' 

But imperfect as it was as to its functions, and being 
a sort of trial school for incipient legislators, the first 
session of the Council yet performed some sound 
practical legislation. It did good work in appropriating 
the cash, and though the Assembly during its first 
session did not define the extent of Provincial legis- 
lation, it legalised the apportionment of revenue. And 
instead of nearly all being absorbed, as formerly, in 
salaries to officials, £1225 out of £2615 was set aside 
this year for Public Works. A very good evidence 
that the primary springs of a machinery had been set 
a-going which would work out the prosperity of the 
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Province. Eleven Ordinances in all were passed^ none 
of which were disallowed '^ by the Officer administering 
the Government/' It shot a-head, however, into the 
great Colonial question of questions — the land ; that 
question which alike interests peer and peasant — ^and 
especially in the colonies, where, by wholesale or retail, 
land as a marketable article, is open to the purchase of 
all. This question first gave birth to two constitutional 
parties in the politics of old Otago — ^a Conservative 
party,* headed by the Superintendent, who, true to the 
scheme, and to a literal interpretation of the means 
provided for its being maintained in all its integrity, 
was only willing to concede a partial reduction in the 
price of land for the sake of immigration; and a 
Liberal or innovating party, who, though true also to 
the class character of . the settlement, yet to send the 
Province ahead by immigration, did not merely 
concede, but advocated the sale of land at ten 
shillings an acre. Mr. Edward M'Glashan was 
the first to moot this daring proposal, which he 
did on the 2nd February, 1854. It is worth while to 
remember the date. These parties were equally pitted 
against each other — four to four, and the casting vote 
of the Speaker. But when the members of the 
Assembly belonging to the Conservatives (and Mr. 
Macandrew was one of them, on the CoJiservative side 
then !) left for their duties in the North, the Radicals 
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unimpeded^ would, without opposition, have carried 
the day. But the Superintendent was prepared for 
this. He wisely considered, that to decide upon so 
important a step in such circumstances, and so pre- 
maturely, would have manifested a reckless haste and 
disregard of all that caution and prudence, by which he 
had uniformly and from the] first desired that the acts 
of the Council should be distinguished. And with 
wise promptitude and decision, he therefore resolved, 
in the exercise of his prerogative, to prorogue the 
Council. This he accordingly did on Tuesday, the 
24th of April, 1854. 




C»pt*iii CiTgill equipjiBd for a voyage to the first Oenwtl Aasembly 
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CHAPTER XXVI I. 

Church Extension. 

LTHOUGH every name and sect, from proud 
Bomanists, to Primitive Methodists, are now 
registered in Otago; yet is the Province essentially 
Presbyterian, as when it was first founded* This 
distinctive religious feature is the well-known charac- 
teristic of Otago, in New Zealand. It stands in the 
same relation to all the wide area of the Australian 
Colonies. Nowhere else, out of Scotland, and perhaps 
in some parts of America, do the adherents of Calvin 
so numerically dominate. It is peopled with Scotch — 
and the Scotch, as a rule— the best part of them— the 
rural population of the country— all the old folks — ^have 
received the most important elements of their teaching, 
from between the boards of the Confession of Faith. 
In the course of ages, this grand form of doctrine — 
this particular woof of Christian belief, has, until thirty 
years ago, at any rate, been weaving into the singu- 
larly well adapted warp of the Scots nature — ^into their 
hard metaphysical heads — until at length it has become 
so inwoven with the modes of thinking of the majority, 
that you come to regard, as synonymous — a Scotchman, 
and a Presbyterian. 

P 
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So it very especially is, with that particular class of 
Scotch people, by whom the Settlement of Otago was 
chiefly formed— -to families of the labouring and trades 
classes, coming rather from small and distant, than 
from large and central towns : though Edinburgh and 
Glasgow of course contributed their respective quotas 
to the whole, as well as other large cities. Well it 
was, for the nation of Otago yet to be, that its 
foundation was such a people. Let the offspring of 
such see to it, that their career is in itself deserving, 
as well as reflective of, honour upon their forefathers. 
Grod has implanted, to meet the exigencies of a new 
land, the spirit of enterprise and instinct of self- 
reliance, strong in young breasts. But He designs, 
that by control and judicious exercise, they should 
regulate this fire of their youth. Are they doing so ? 
—considering all their ways ? and taking specially into 
consideration, the vital question of their Christianity ? 
The idol image of the rising generation is largely, I 
fear, material prosperity. Too often is witnessed the 
derisive sneer, on the gospel being mentioned. Too 
often is bestowed the look of pity on those, however 
nearly related, whose hope and trust is based upon it. 
I counsel them to seek to the fountain of light for 
instruction. Let them acquaint themselves even with 
the character— the manliness, in its highest sense, of 
the suiuts of God that have ranked among their 
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countrymen and ancestors. Great men have reverently 
read the lessons afEorded by the lives of faith and 
suffering — of those whom the witlings of the day 
flippantly disregard as bigots and fools! ^^They 
(the Scotch) have been accused,*' says Peter Bayne in 
a Preface to Hugh Miller's ^'Headship of Christ/' ^'of 
fanaticism, of violence ; but all the world has recognised 
them as men of intrepid courage, of iron will, of high 
devotion, who quailed not in the presence of kings. 
Knox, Melville, Henderson, were very dijBTerent perso- 
nages from those politic and temporising prelates, who 
shewed a courtier-like subservience to Henry, or 
trembled lest Elizabeth should unfrock them. And 
they had a nation at their back — an earnestly, ardently 
believing nation — 'a nation,' says Carlyle, 'of heroes.' " 
Begarding Presbyterianism jper se, we certainly in 
Otago, have such a sample, as will not be found in any 
other British Colony. Happy will it be for the 
country if it continues to sedulously conserve, and 
present from its pulpits, and as alive among its 
people — ^the Truth of God, in Christ, in all its fulness 
and simplicity — and that not in the letter only, but in the 
spirit. In other parts of New Zealand, like the thistle, 
which, borne to these milder regions, loses its defiant 
qualities, and becomes swollen and harmless, Presby- 
terians have been depraved into the gentler leanings 
of other bodies with whom they have been brought 
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into contact^ and seem hardly now^ as if they were 
inspired by the faith which enabled their noble 
ancestors (in acoordanoe with the light which they had 
received) to stand in defence, and bid back black 
Prelacy, facing with stern determination on the open 
heath, such rathless barbarians as the '' bluidy 
Clavers." But in Otago, though in less proportion, I 
am sure something of the equivalent of the old courage 
and its cause remains — a seed of the good old sowing, 
ready to maintain the Truth as the Truth, not the 
Truth only as cramped by the ism, but the Truth in 
its broadest and most loving aspect, and in a way more 
consonant surely with the Gospel of Peace than was 
" the holy text of pike and gun," 

There are at present forty or more Presbyterian 
Churches in the Provincial District of Otago, and as 
many ministers. At the beginning of 1 854, there was 
only the Rev. Mr. Bums. In the February of that year, 
the Rev. Messrs. Will and Bannerman arrived, having 
been ordained, as the clerical phraseology goes, in the 
Home country— the one to the districts of Taieri and 
Waihola, the other to the districts of Clutha and 
Tokomairiro. We were marvellously elate at the 
coming of these ministers, and made so much of them, 
that wonder it was if the young men were not carried 
away by vain notions of themselves and their 
importance. But I firesame they knew their country- 
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men^ and were prepared for this particular kind of 
gushing, to which they are addicted. It made it plain^ 
that from this phase of our religious nationality^ we 
had not deviated ; and the circumstance was one which 
contributed to the happiness and contentment of the 
people, evoking much enthusiasm, and widely eliciting 
a feeling of hopeful satisfaction. The number that 
congregated on the first Sunday after their arrival, to 
hear the strangers preach, exceeded five hundred. 
The old kirk was crowded to the door — ^and I don^t 
wonder at it. There is nothing so needful to the 
stomach of a Scotchman of the class I have referred to 
as sermons; and if seasoned with hard divinity, in 
which Ue arguments and disputations as hard— he is 
just comfortably primed. Any number can be 
devoured, only variety is essential. If the discourse 
is disputatious and doctrinal, his enjoyment is 
high. If, instead, and it should present but 
the shell of a fusionless theology, his contempt 
and indignation know no bounds. The Rev. Dr. 
Bums^ discourses were ever models of beautiful 
composition, and were highly appreciated. But for 
nearly six years to dine from one dish, who would 
not tire of it, however uniformly excellent or savoury 
it might be ? The prospect of a change was a 
treat indeed, which no one would lose who could avoid 
it. The good people of Dunedin, in fact, were reduced 
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to the condition that if, instead of the respectable 
talent they were to have the opportunity of listening 
to, anything at all had come — anything that could but 
have dangled a pair of white bands and done their 
devotions for them in a gown — they were prepared to 
have listened, and varied the chosen and favourite 
enjoyment of criticising (which, so long exercised on 
Dr. Burns, had become stale), by engaging in the 
more exciting work of discovering and determining 
whether the new preachers were '^ sound." 

A meeting for the purpose of welcoming the new 
comers, and afterwards meetings to introduce them to 
their several charges, followed; occasions well calcu- 
lated to awaken the more kindly and genial feelings, 
and to divert the attention from the too engrossing 
pursuits of every day life. In the country, the timely 
visits with religious services which were from thence 
established, arrested an encrusting process, going 
fatally but surely on. In Dunedin, we much wuAted 
at that time variety in the subjects that engaged our 
leisure, and which kept our minds active and interested. 
We had a Mechanics' Institution, but we had done 
nothing with it — nothing beyond leasing it to the 
Provincial Council, the rent from which, sometimes 
formed the only item during the year in the books of 
the Treasurer. A few lectures had been delivered in 
the course of years. But it was not till 1860 or 1861, 



when a Committee was formed to found an AthensBum^ 
to be amalgamated with the Committee of the 
Mechanics' Institution^ that it was urged into life. 
Politicsr— and our own very limited politics chiefly— 
however circumstances rendered it laudable and 
desirable that every individual should engage in them^ 
we had just had a run of^ rather too close. It was 
time for a break ; time we should awaken to the fact 
that life is not alone given for party fights and paltry 
squabbles; and fortuitous it was that subjects more 
nearly related to our higher interests^ had thus sprung 
up to engage our minds. The preceding six months 
had been pregnant with the most important events in 
the history of our Settlement. We had during that 
period^ had a Civil Constitution introduced^ and all 
the excitement incidental to popular elections, and the 
introduction of Bepresentative Institutions. But in 
one sense even these must have seemed — and really did 
seem — secondary to the founders of the Settlement^ in 
comparifion with this even^-the arrival of the two 
ministers; whom they fondly regarded as a first 
instalment additional to the original provision^ made in 
pursuance of those high principles with which they had 
originaUy started, and had never lost sight of. 

The meetii^ of welcome at Stafford House was 
hearty and agreeable. His Honor the Superintendent 
was in his best mood— -full of gratitude and gladness. 




A thankful recognition he made of the blessings and 
trials which had checkered the past — ^^ much, very- 
much, that was good at the hand of our God, and also 
not a little of hindrance and vexation at the hand of 
man.'^ The Eev. Mr. Bums, a few days after, intro- 
duced the Eev. Mr. Will to his ministerial charge in 
the East Taieri. The school-house was crowded in 
every part, many standing outside at the doors and 
windows. At the close of the service, according to 
Presbyterian usage, each member of the congregation, 
young and old, took their minister by the hand, as they 
retired from the place of worship, and welcomed him 
as their pastor. It was a cordial welcome, as cordial 
as if he had been their own choice ; the peculiarity of 
the case, and their especial need, having led to the 
yielding of a principle — the right of choice — ^which the 
Free Kirk holds very dear. The new incumbent 
entered upon his duties in the ensuing week, at the 
native village of East Taieri ; on the week following 
at West Taieri. He had thus a great breadth of country 
to walk over ; oijce in every three weeks, officiating 
at one or other of the three places I have named. 
Mr. Bums went on with Mr. Bannerman to Tokomairiro, 
calling upon the settlers, and inviting them to attend 
a meeting at Mr. Duthie's house in the evening. At 
this meeting, after devotional exercises, and the bless- 
ing pronounced, the right hand of welcome was 
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extended to Mr. Bannerman^ as it had been to Mr. 
Will, at the Taieri. On the following day (Saturday), 
the two ministers made the Clutha; Mr. Burns 
preaching on the Sabbath, in Mr. Redpath's house on 
the Island, to an audience of between 30 and 40 
individuals ; some of whom must have travelled that 
morning a distance of more than ten miles, and that 
over a trackless country and among the grassy tussocks 
growing to the height of from three to four feet. 
Fatiguing work this for foot passengers — ^and they 
were all, or nearly all, foot passengers that came to 
the service. Mr. Bannerman had accorded to him at 
the afternoon meeting, the same hearty welcome which 
he had received at Tokomairiro ; where there were 
assigned to him, as to Mr. Will, three preaching 
stations, viz.. South Clutha, Inch Clutha, and Toko- 
mairiro. 

And then followed the inauguration of a Presbytery. 
The Rev. Mr. Bjims intimated from the pulpit, " that 
all those who had held office in any of the Presby- 
terian Churches in the home country " were invited 
to take part in the discussion of subjects coming 
before the Presbytery. This conjoining of elders or 
presbyters into a Presbytery took place on the 27th of 
June, in the Church of Dunedin. There were present 
the three ministers and His Honor the Superintendent, 
with Mr. John Allan, elder. The Rev. Thomas Bums 
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preached^ making the principles of Presbyterian Charch 
Government clear to Presbyterians. The newly arrived 
presented their certificates of ordination^ and a reso- 
lution followed, by which it was carried unanimously, 
'^That the ministers now present, along with such 
elders as hold commissions from kirk-sessions to 
represent them, do now by the appointment of a 
Moderator constitute themselves in the name of the 
Head of the Church a Presbytery by the name and 
title of ^ The Presbytery of the Church of OtagOj' and 
that they appoint the Bev. Thomas Bums to be their 
Moderator." Mr. John M^Glashan, Provincial Solicitor, 
was next appointed Clerk and Procurator (or legal 
adviser) to the Presbytery, he being, ''in consequence 
of the peculiar duties of the Procurator in connection 
with the Church at the present time, requested to take 
his seat as a constituent member of Presbytery." Next 
came the request, that those office-bearers and individ- 
uals who were office-bearers in the mother Church, and 
in sister Presbyterian Churches in the mother country, 
and are now members of the Church of Otago, do sit 
along mth members of Presbytery at this and subse- 
quent sederunts, ''to assist with their advice in all 
matters to come before the Presbytery, to the glory of 
God, and the good of the Church." Among those who 
gave in their names were some who are now among 
the ancients of the people, some who have gone from 
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us, and some who^ hale and but a little way on the far 
side of a ripe middle age, may still bide many years of 
asefal service in the land of their adoption. What 
followed, I regarded, as those necessarily must who 
have never been enabled to regard as other than an 
anomaly — an established Church ; and to whom such 
formalities are not ennobled by the conviction of their 
necessity or importance. The preliminary business 
was wound up by adopting means whereby the 
important fact of the existence of an Otago Presbytery 
should be made known to all, even to the Queen upon 
the Throne. Addresses were drawn up to be presented 
to Her Majesty, to His Excellency the Officer adminis- 
tering the Government of New Zealand, to the General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, and to the 
members of the Church of Otago. Further, letters 
were ordered to be addressed to the ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church in other parts of New Zealand. 
And these matters got over, the grave and reverend 
Assembly proceeded to business. 

I trust my readers will agree with me that though 
including matter, which some may reckon, dry, quaint, 
and unimportant ; the incidents related above, bearing 
directly on the means of extending orthodox Gospel 
teaching, should be regarded with no slight interest, 
nor have attached to them no slight value. You, my 
readers, myself, and a good few besides, may hail from 
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other brandies of the vine ; but in the old days we 
elected deliberately to go to a settlement which was 
under the cover of the Free Church branchy and are 
forward to acknowledge the benefits we derived from 
the comprehensive measures of its Free Church foun- 
ders ; and therefore regard the first additions to the 
ministrv of that Church here, and the occasion of its first 
becoming a corporate existence^ as an event of great 
interest in the history of Otago. 
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CHAPTER XXVII I. 
The Second Session. 

NE word respecting" tlie termination of the first 
Session^ before proceeding to the second. As I 
have already said^ with the exception of some actual 
work performed, the first Session of the Provincial 
Council was but a course of trial drill — ^honourable 
members the awkward squad, the Mechanics' Institute 
the drill-shed. But their training, which turned out to 
be of some use, might have been of none. In great 
uncertainty and doubt, though with much trust and 
zeal, they continued patiently from month to month 
to lick their crude ideas into shape— into those 
legal entities called Acts; knowing not at all of a 
certainty, while labouring over them, whether there 
was ever to be a General Assembly of New Zealand, 
to give them force. To their great relief and joy was 
it, therefore, when almost unexpectedly the endorsing 
machine was brought into play, and their measures 
received the impress of authority — the potency and 
efficacy of law. But there are no benefits without 
accompanying evils. The calling of the Assembly 
deprived the Council of the chief of its laminaries ; 



and when bereft of its leaders, gone to a presumed 
higher sphere of legislation at Auckland, it betook 
itself (really it wasn't very wonderful), to a very 
naughty course of procedure indeed. In its re- 
duced and weakened condition, it essayed to enact 
what, in the circumstances, would have been a bit of 
very premature, unwarrantable, unconstitutional, and 
ill-advised legislation, had not its watchful head, the 
sagacious Superintendent, got scent of its proceed- 
ings and with scant ceremony sent honorable members 
to the right-about. He appeared at the very nick of 
time, provided with a suitable and eflFective lash, which 
he delivered with telling eflfect from the chair, taking 
care that each member should carry away with him the 
marks (whether to any good or permanent purpose or 
not,) of a very honest castigation. '^ The men of 
change,'^ he exclaimed, (referring to certain extreme 
sentiments that had been uttered,) " have voted the 
Superintendent a cypher, and have only further to vote 
themselves in perpetual Session, in order to get rid of 
the electors also. But this will not do. We have 
heard of a Rump Parliament, but a Bump Otago 
Council, of which indications are given by proposals 
to adjourn itself by the month (holding fast by the 
reins it would assume from year's end to year's end) 
is out of the question. The Constitution Act is of the 
19th century, and a solid fact. Whoso infringes upon 
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the rights of a people^ that had intelligently committed 
themselves nnder pledges made to them^ touches the 
apple of my eye." So in fashion rather ignominious 
terminated the existence of the first Session of the 
Provincial Council of Otago. 

I must now glance over the proceedings of the 
second Session, prolonged, and consisting of inter- 
mittent stages — ^upon which it entered, recreant, though 
I am afraid not repentant; and throughout which it 
developed peculiarities and eccentricities, numerous, 
and peculiar to small bodies. ^' The House remained 
in Session ^^ till the 15th of September, 1855. Sir 
Thomas Gore Brown, by that time Governor of New 
Zealand, did then as his first, and indeed prelimi- 
naiy act, dissolve said Council, together with all the 
other Provincial Councils, as well as the General 
Assembly — ^making a clean sweep, that in administering 
the government according to the Constitution, he might 
have the full benefit of fresh, and— ^ attainable- 
better blood. This second Session had a superior 
vantage-ground of operation, to that occupied by the 
first. On its being opened by His Honor the Superin- 
tendent, upon the Ist of November, 1854, he said :— 
'^ I have to congratulate you on the more favourable 
circumstances in which you are now assembled, than 
on the occasion of your first Session. The General 
ABsembly has since been called, and the full erection of 
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the New Zealand Ocmstiiiation has removed many of 
the doubts and embarrassments by which the Provincial 
Legislators were then beset/' The past, he had no 
desire to refer to — his last action in connection with 
the Council he prudently forgot — ^he knew the superior 
position to which the House as a local legislative body 
had now attained, and he evidently was anticipating, 
and trusting, to a much speedier division of the 
Province into electoral districts, and enlargement of 
the Council, than what took place. Indeed, as it was 
when opened, it continued to be till dissolved, a 
reproduction of the same — ^a second first. Nay, in so 
far as its extreme diminutiveness affected it in its first 
Session, it did so in an aggravated form in its second. 
And extreme diminutiveness in a popular assembly, I 
have no hesitation in asserting, is an evil. 

The circumstance under which I opine the Pro- 
vincial Council to have been too diminutive, was in 
another sense ij^ highest merit. It possessed vigorous 
— ^and some humorous — talent, in redundance. Ob- 
jectionable as out of proportion, and as sure always 
by natural bent— of innate activity or usefulness — ^to 
seek the joy and excitement of opposition. And the first 
months of the Session, (as we shall presently see) having 
been most eventful and critical — a period when all the 
leading moves were originated, and the foundations 
with much earnestness and anxiety laid — this diversity 
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of mental perception and calibre in the few leaders of 
the f ew^ constituted an almost insuperable obstacle to 
progress. The contact was too close^ and there was no 
possibility of shading o£E into workable divisions. Each 
formed of himself a distinct force, a special idiosyncracy. 
Of the most notable there were three — one being of the 
decidedly sanguine and enthusiastic order of humanity, 
clear*headed^ and far-sighted; a second being shrewd, 
and strong-minded, but having caution so inordinately 
developed, as to amount almost, in exercise, to cessation 
of action — to inanity ; the cerebral peculiarity of the 
third, causing him to be perpetually in either the mood 
pugnacious or obstinate. Thrown together frequently 
as they were — these fearfully honest but irreconcilably 
discordant fire-eaters — endeavouring eagerly to decide 
vital and important questions — ^was it strange that in 
the wrangle of their incongruous wits, there should 
have been crossings and re-crossings numberless- 
flashes and explosions incessant ? Men of much force 
are of each other naturally repellant. Clever men 
must never be out of proportion. No political assembly 
could ever bear to have one half of its members men of 
genius. 

I will briefly endeavour to convey in outline, a 
slight idea, of the changes which took place, and 
escapades which were performed, during the earlier 
months of this important and eventful session. To 

Q 
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attempt more would tire and vex my readers^ and be, 
besides, entirely out of the question, since a tidy 
volume might be filled with the reports, speeches, and 
published correspondence of that fruitful period. It 
all mainly took place at the beginning. Charged with 
combustibles, hon. members blew ofi*, and then all of 
a sudden the noise and fuming ceased. They had 
comparatively quieted and calmed down towards its 
termination. Suggestive and instructive it was then 
to note the placid, acquiescent, non mi ricordo manner 
in which honourable members glided into the passing 
of measures which they had opposed with all their 
might but very shortly before ! At so early a stage 
of its proceedings as the second meeting, the key note 
of a turbulent session was struck, by the Provincial 
Secretary tendering his resignation. He had had, it 
was generally known, a very " pretty quarrel ^* when 
at the North with another honourable gentleman — with 
the moving spirit of Otago politics, James Macandrew 
— and the reason he now assigned for his retirement 
was, that the opinions expressed by that gentleman on 
the subject of responsible government, were such, that 
he could no longer continue to co-operate with him as 
a colleague. Whether these opinions were very rabid or 
only new and striking, I have no opportunity of knowing. 
I can only guess at what they might have been, from 
the many bold, able, and original conceptions, and 



proposals^ made by tliat gentleman^ daring his long 
political career from then till now. But whatever they 
were, or whether they shot far beyond the ken ot his 
contemporaries, the sentiments of the ex-Provincial 
Secretary appear to have been contagious ;* for so it 
was, that to some extent, at least, they were shared in 
by honourable members ; and two of the most 
prominent of their number, it is certain, at this 
particular juncture, were stirred to the point of 
exhibiting, in conjunction with him, towards the 
honourable member referred to — feelings of jealousy 
and bad blood. This unhappy condition of things 
even spread. Some snapping and some gentlemanly 
showing of teeth, became very general — quite a 
favourite pastime indeed, within the walls of the 
Council Chamber ; and from some common ground of 
sympathy, understood or revealed, it so happened that 
these gentlemen^s recreations in that direction, were 
generally founded on some utterance or proposal issuing 
from the gentleman in question. Why should that 
have been ? Why should honourable members, whose 
own motives were unimpeachable, have thrown out 
unsavoury insinuations — ^made speeches that were no 
better than compounds of froth and venom — weak 
ebullitions of jealousy on the part of clever rivals — on 
the part of men, whose mental reach, and knowledge 
of the world, failed to render them capable of pro- 
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nouncing on the propositions of one whose capacity^ 
grasp, and experience, so far exceeded their own? 
But such misunderstandings are to the really able man, 
the frequent cause of annoyance and trouble. 

The honourable member was accused by one party 
of drawing red herrings across the path of the Council ; 
by another, of seeming to regard himself as the only 
member of Council ; while by a third, he was charged 
with the heinous offence of having no policy. To this 
last charge Mr. Macandrew audaciously retorted, that he 
wanted none — that he delighted in having none — ^that 
he desired no fetters to gall and confine him, but scope 
to operate in, unhindered! This un-Parliamentary 
creed, in so grave and formal a political assembly, was 
deemed unpardonable. It was an insult to political 
faith and order. But, most dreadful of all ! he was 
discovered to have cherished in his breast, and to have 
even put forth as worthy of being entertained — ^the 
proposition that Otago should take upon itself the 
entire responsibility of the New Zealand Company's 
debt! 

As might have been expected in such circum- 
stances, the Executive resigned. Mr. Macandrew, in 
sending in his resignation, expressed Ins conviction 
that it would prove as gratifying to certain members of 
the Council as it was to himself. He indulged in some 
caustic sarcasm; congratulated honorable members 
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on their independence of thought^ and adoption of 
the motto " men not measures/' and on their discard- 
ing from the Council at leasts the other obsolete 
and antiquated one of "measures not men/' At 
this climax in its proceedings^ honourable members 
caught a glimpse apparently of the radical defect in 
the constitution of the House ; and resolved (though 
they broke through their resolution) not to legislate on 
the waste lands during that session^ not at any rate^ 
''without consulting the opinion of the public, and 
obtaining the decision of a new and enlarged Council, 
provided that Council be convened without unnecessary 
delay.*' This I mention merely at present to indicate 
the difficulties that were experienced. Mr. John 
Gillies, sen., was called to the Premiership. Shortly 
after the following answers were obtained to ques- 
tions, which certainly illustrate — if not very gra- 
phically, for sufficiency of light was wanting for that 
— fkt least illustrate after a fashion, the then state 
of matters : — Mr. Cutten rose to put the question 
of which he had given notice—'' Who was the head 
of the Executive in that House ? " Mr. Anderson 
read the following reply : — "No man will deny 
that the head of this House is the honourable the 
Speaker ; neither ought any one to deny that the head 
of the Executive is His Honor the Superintendent. 
We, the councillors of His Honor, divide between us 



the duties of the Executive in the business of this 
House, ns found on consultation to he most convenient/* 
Mr. Cutten said the hon. gentleman had not answered 
the question. If he would say there was no head, that 
would be satisfactory. Mr. Anderson said there was 
no head. — (A laugh). Mr. Reynolds : We are both the 
same. Mr. Harris : I always thought so. — (A laugh). 
Mr. Macandrew complained to the Speaker of the 
disorderly conduct of persons in the strangers^ gallery. 
Mr. M'Glashan thought '^ it was hard, when the 
Council presented such amusing scenes as it had done 
lately, to expect the risible faculties of the audience to 
be restrained.*^ In furnishing another written reply 
to another question put by Mr. Cutten, Mr. Anderson 
said : — ^^ We all of us had occasion to know of a very 
pretty quarrel engendered at Auckland, between two 
of the Otago members, and how very accomplished 
these gentlemen have returned in the art of scolding 
each other, but with the merits of their dispute the 
business of this House has nothing to do ; it must be 
settled between them and their constituents ; and 
meanwhile I would submit whether the zeal and 
sentiment of the l&ie Secretary on such topics ought 
to encroach upon the business of this House ? *' 

The failings, and sometimes uncharitable allega- 
tions of certain members of the Provincial Council, to 
which I have alluded above— little more than indi- 
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eating how these were displayed — will serve, I hope, 
the good purpose with some readers of confirming their 
faith in the veracity of these reminiscences. For 
albeit^ I have had to notice the prejudiced vagaries of 
a certain cliqae ; I entertain not the faintest notion, I 
asi^re them, that all others, our leaders of opinion and 
honourable members, were nnequalled paragons of 
wisdom and knowledge, or impersonations of the 
highest excellence — the lofty standard of character 
borne by the community of Obago, notwithstanding. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 




Cheap Land. 

|HIS important matter largely engaged the atten* 
tion of the first Council during the second 
Session of its sittings. With widening prospects, our 
ideas were expanding. For without in any degree, 
undervaluing, or renouncing, the peculiar advantages 
set forth under the Scheme — we were doubtless becom- 
ing less bound up in certain class system doctrines, 
than at first we were, while yet holding to them in all 
the blind tenacity of mere theory. The desire for land 
was increasing. As day by day we got our heads 
above water, we kept " turning them to the lan^.^^ 
Its attainment had become a ruling passion with the 
settlers. The grand ambition of every one, indeed, was 
land ! The synonym of wealth and power in England, 
the possession of it has irresistible charms everywhere ; 
and the highest achievement of legislation in Otago, 
was declared to be, to make the laud cheap and 
obtainable — a marketable article. In the second 
Session of the Provincial Council, a series of land 
regulations were devised and passed. And these were 
believed at the time to be the most simple, or uncom- 
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i>iex^ of all the land regalations, that had been adopted 
by the various Provinces. Each of these several 
Provinces had fixed the price at ten shillings per acre. 
Bat they varied in the means by which they sought to 
check monopoly. 

The immediate cause of action being taken^ was the 
passing of an Act by the General Assembly, transfer- 
ring its powers over the Waste Lands of the Crown to 
the Provincial Legislatures. This important measure 
started at once, and simultaneously, the legal authorities 
in each Province, to the framing of Land Begnlations. 
Mr. Whitaker devised a scheme of regulations for 
Auckland, which was very generally approved of. An 
adaptation of the general scheme was printed ^'in terms 
of the Waste Lands Act,'* in the Provincial Government 
Oazette, by Mr. J. H. Harris ; one also by His Honor 
the Superintendent, in order as he said, ''that the 
public mind might be taken thereon with the least 
possible delay.*' The gist of it was as follows : — 

Town Lands to be sold by auction. 

The sale of all other land to be at the fixed price 
of 10s. per acre. 

The right of selection to be restricted to such lands 
as the Superintendent should proclaim open for sale. 

Titles to be deferred until a sum of £3 on suburban 
and £2 on rural land should be expended on improve- 
ments by the purchaser. 



Captain Cargill's regalations, received the greatest 
amount of favour. There was much discussion over 
them^ for every one had an eye to the land^ 
and no citizen at that time contemplated continuing 
permanently at his town calling. The ultimatum 
with every spirant was-a farm, cattle, or sheep. 
A meeting was held^ at which were unanimously 
affirmed the following propositions : — " That the 
whole Province should be open to purchase at lOs. 
per acre; that the expenditure of £2 per acre should 
be compulsory; that the land should be divided 
into two classes^ town and country ; that a remission 
of purchase money for land, to the extent of one-half 
the purchase money paid by Immigrants to this 
Province should be adopted ; limited in its application 
to residents in Great Britain.^^ And that in the case 
of purchasers, under the Otago Scheme, who had made 
improvements upon their properties, the value of such 
improvements, in lieu of the expenditure of £2 per 
acre, should be made in purchases of land contiguous, 
under the new regulations. In the Land Regulations, 
eventually adopted, this last proposal was not incor- 
porated in any form. 

A curious little episode in our Wellington rela- 
tionship occurs here, which certainly favours the 
idea that the General Government were, at this 
particular time considerably in a maze. In April 
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of this year the Commissioner of Crown Lands^ 
much to his astonishment^ received instructions from 
the General Grovemment to pay the proceeds of 
Land Sales in the Province of Otago to the various 
uses under the Otago Scheme — ^that is to say — one- 
eighth to the Church Trustees, two-eighths to the 
Civil Uses Fund, three-eighths to the Immigration 
Fund, and two-eighths to the New Zealand Company, 
Surprised he must have been to find that the Otago 
Sclieme was to apply to the whole Province instead of 
being limited, as hitherto, to the Otago Block ! The 
next mail probably upset these orders. But such 
blundering gave point to the comment which was made 
by the editor of the Witness : *' Our belief is that the 
General Government is perfectly imbecile j that it does 
not know on one day what it did on the previous day, 
and certainly not what it will do on the next/' 

In the rapid approach to the adjustment, for the 
time then being, of this important question, there is 
put forth a resolution, that for its characteristic 
originality deserves not to be forgotten. Mr. Mac- 
andrew, according to notice, moved in the Provincial 
Council the following resolution : — ^^' That in the present 
circumstances of this Province, with abundance of > real 
property, but a scarcity of circulating medium, it is 
inexpedient and impolitic that the money deposited for 
lands under the temporary regulations, for the 
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immediate occapation thereof^ now in force^ shonld be 
locked np in the Proyincial chest for an indefinite 
period ; and that it would greatly condace to encourage 
and aid the efforts of the industrious settlers^ as well 
as to promote the best interests of the Province^ in 
stimulating to increased production^ were the money 
80 deposited lent out to the individuals by whom it has 
been so deposited^ say at the rate of 7s. 6d. per acre^ 
on the land selected by them ; such loan to be made 
on the security of such lands, and to bear interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent, per annum, such interest together 
with the principal to be paid up^ within one month of 
the date at which the permanent regulations for the 
disposal of the waste lands (to which the present tem- 
porary regulations are subservient) shall be duly 
proclaimed ; in default of which the title of the parties 
to such lands, as well as to any improvements thereon, 
shall be forfeited.'^ It is almost needless to say that 
the resolution was lost. Honourable members neither 
possessed the unbounded faith nor the sanguine hope- 
fulness of Mr. Macandrew, needful to carry into 
operation this practical and original proposition. 

Long and tedious were the discussions which ensued 
upon the Land Eegulations, for the most part turning 
upon the mere phraseology of the two sets of Regulations 
(Captain CargilFs and Mr. Harris's), which to a :great 
extent were amalgamated, so as to carry out the views 
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of the settlers^ as expressed at the public meeting in town 
and at other meetings held throughout the country. By 
the month of September a final adjustment had been 
e&cted^ and a concisOj convenient summary of the 110 
clauses^ in which the Regulations were set forth, 
published. The questions which most deeply engaged 
discussion were : — ^That of compensation to purchasers 
under the high rate system ; the right of pasturage ; 
and the pre-emptive right of the runholder. The two 
latter of these were clearly defined and provided for ; the 
first fell to the ground, I presume, under the difficulty 
of adjusting it to individual cases, and the danger of 
its opening the door to undue speculation. As a whole, 
these Land Begulations were ^' constructed as far as 
possible to give equal security and protection to the two 
great classes into which the rural population are divided, 
viz., the Pastoral and Agricultural interests.' ' And 
the simplicity of the Otago plan, as contrasted with 
the inefficiency of the plans adopted by some, and the 
complexity of those adopted by others, of the Provinces, 
augured well for its future effective working. It placed 
no limit on the extent of purchase, hut imposed a 
condition of cultivation, requiring an expenditure of 
£2 per a^re, upon all purchases witlwut distinction. 

A Waste Land Board was established, to consist of 
the Chief Commissioner, and at least two other Com- 
missioners, to be appointed and removable by the 




Superintendent. And this change from the old system 
of having all matters settled by a single Commissioner^ 
who had in his hands unquestionably a plethora of 
power, that might have proved crushing and ruinous, 
when exercised in an unfriendly or vindictivu manner, 
was regarded as likely to have a most beneficial eflFect; 
giving to the pastoral interests a security, which under 
what was always liable to degenerate into the arbitrary 
rule of an individual, it never could have. The most 
sanguine anticipations of prosperity, to our two leading 
classes, farmer and runholder, and through them to all, 
were entertained ; while a practical and encouraging 
foretaste of our anticipated good fortune was ex- 
perienced in the increase of land sales, which at once 
took place. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



Immigration. 




EXT to cheap land^ immigration engaged the 
attention of the first Council daring the second 
Session of its sittings. It cropped up every now and 
again during the long period of its existence ; formed 
the subject of the first motion made at its first meeting 
on the 31st of October, 1854; and after its doom had 
gone forth, and by the fiat of the Governor it had 
ceased to be, and the Province was on the eve of a general 
election — immigration was still the theme. The Editor 
of the Witness, zealously championing the cause of the 
majority of the defunct Council, then engaged in a 
sharp and somewhat personal contest with His Honor 
the fcJuperiutendent on still the same topic, or that 
fundamental part of it which related to the question 
from whence immigrants should be drawn ; a contest 
which, though it may have brought forth, on the part 
of the Superintendent, some few national prejudices, 
only on the whole, brought out more conspicuously the 
brave, consistent, unswerving patriotism, of our staunch 
old chief. 1 am certain he will not suffer in the 
estimation of posterity for tlie part he took ; nor do I 



believe, now all the party feeling evolved at the 
time has passed away, that any one of his then oppo- 
nents would write or speak of the ground he took up 
and maintained in the miatter, as some of them did 
then. 

Mr. Macandrew, at the first meeting of this 
second session of Council, moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill for promoting immigration to Otago, and 
for appointing agents in the United Kingdom for 
that and other purposes. In Committee, on the 
second reading of the Bill, on the 8th clause, 
appointing two agents in Scotland, having been read, 
Mr. Harris proposed the insertion of the name of 
W. W. Cargill, Esq., to be agent in London. He 
advocated the appointment of an agent in London, as 
well as in Scotland — admitting the right of the com- 
munity to draw the chief portion of its immigrants 
from Scotland, but deeming it unjust and impolitic to 
expend the whole of their immigration funds there. 
Mr. Cutten seconded this amendment. He adduced 
various arguments in favour of having a London agent, 
and besought honorable members, as they valued 
appearances at a distance, to consent to the amend- 
ment, that it might contradict the assertion of the 
bigotry and narrow-mindedness of the settlers of 
Otago. Mr. Harris' proposal was carried in Commiitee 
of the House; Mr. Macandrew remarking that its 
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supporters '^ desired to defeat the object of the Bill, 
that they were afraid of the addition of a few good 
honest Scotchmen to the electoral roll, though we do 
not intend/^ he added, ^' to exclude Englishmen/^ 

Although thus carried, however, the minority of 
the Council felt very keenly on this question. A 
public meeting was called, *^for the purpose of 
considering the Bill recently passed by the Provincial 
Council, to establish agencies in the United Kingdom, 
and promote emigration from the same/' It is quite 
possible, as was said, that it was called at the instiga- 
tion of the minority of the Council, for the purpose of 
applying pressure from without. And if so, was the 
proceeding other than justifiable and right— «ince the 
majority, of one, based their action on the assertion 
that public opinion was with them ; and since, 
moreover, the minority deemed themselves justified in 
forming an opposite expectation ? In no way contem- 
plating a monopoly of the country themselves, or of 
closing up the avenues of entrance to the industrious 
and respectable of any country; they yet clearly 
recognised — that while the strength of the Colony they 
had founded, was largely a consequence of the many 
excellent innate qualities belonging to the Scotch — 
more strictly and legitimately perhaps, a consequence, 
of the Otago scheme being in its constituent elements, 
and leading ideas, Scotch — ^they therefore considered 
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homogeneous strength would be secured to it in con- 
tinuity most effectually by its adherence to being built 
up mainly from Scotland. They were justified too, 
as I have said, in assuming, that the majority of the 
population would clearly recognise this. But it turned 
out rather differently, and a popular appeal to liberality 
of sentiment, catchies with the Scotch, as readily as 
with others. The same sturdy yeafauldness of 
adherence to the Scheme, dwelt not in every breast. 
And only after the ultimate establishment of agencies 
in Scotland, and their having been in operation up till 
lately, with the results of such a continuous, though 
limited, flow of emigration therefrom of a class, who, 
for respectability and character, have never been 
surpassed, in any Colony in the world, do we recog- 
nise the valuelessness of the outcry of a moment, and 
the lasting real value of well matured opinion. Capt. 
Cargill, Eev. Mr. Bums, and Mr. M^Glashan, may have 
been decried at the time, by the asserters of a quasi 
principle, but they outlived the cry, and their well- 
matured sentiment has, in the end, been acknowledged 
to have been sound and consistent. 

The Provincial Council was censured by Mr. John 
M'Glashan, at the meeting which was held, for not 
having with more determination, maintained the Scotch 
character of the Settlement. Certainly it was a new 
thing, to have ^^the Scotch portion of our fellow settlers*' 
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congratulated as these were^ on the manner in which 
they had rejected this attempt to excite national 
antipathies ! Congratnlated, were they, and by whom ? 
I would rather have seen '' the Scotch portion of our 
fellow settlers^' heroically maintaining the rights of 
the '' Scheme ;'' yet indignantly denying that by 
doing so, they either cherished national antipathies, or 
were averse to share, on an equal footing with all, the 
fall measure of its benefits. 

These remarks are of course Umited in their appU- 
cation, to the time under notice. The Settlement was 
then in a ve^ particular sense, Scotch. The Scotch 
had founded it, and therefore its substratum of 
character and respectability was Scotch; even as in 
that of an English or Irish Settlement, would its 
substratxmi of respectability have been English or Irish. 
And why should the Scotch founders of Otago, and 
heads of its Government, not have endeavoured to 
give it coherency, by establishing its chief emigration 
agency in Scotland ? 

The Land Regulations having been adopted, as 
detailed in my last chapter, the heads of people 
were speedily turned by glowing ideas about cheap 
land, as they have been, by golden visions since. 
Well was it, that the wishes of some had not been 
gratified, and that the defences which the Settle- 
ment had erected for itself had not been removed or 
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destroyed. Had this been done we might only now 
have had a tradition, distorted and caricatured, of a time 
of superstition, ignorance, and bigotry, and of no solid 
bequest been reaping the benefit now. It was by the 
arrangement of a wise and good Providence, that the 
fturiferous influx came not, till the roots of the Scheme 
had spread wide and deeply, sprung up, budded forth, 
borne fruit, and imparted a caste and colour to the 
Province. 

It was on the 30th of November that the Immi- 
gration Ordinance was passed. On the 10th of May 
following (five months afterwards) the House went 
into Committee to consider correspondence laid upon 
the table, that had passed between His Honor the 
Superintendent and the Emigration Agents. 

The London Agency had, after all, not been found to 
suit. The grist intended for the mill was Scotch, and 
it was carried to the mill of the Scotch agents. Pro- 
vision had been liberally made for settlers getting out 
their friends — ^a preference being very properly given 
to such, '^over all other applicants for assisted 
passages.^' And the result was that these applications, 
with guarantees, were lodged to an extent about eqybol 
to the whole sum appropriated for passages, and withyid 
a solitary exception from persons north of the Tweed, 
*' A circumstance,^^ says His Honor, '' which fixes 
also the place of embarkation under another of the 
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adopted Bnles^ viz. : ^ that the ships be chartered 
from ports most convenient for the bulk of the 
passengers;' and thus have the Otago colonists them- 
selves made the proposed London Agency a nullity — 
and even so I believe will it prove i!ti England also." 
He then goes on to state his conviction— a sound and 
practical one — ^that the appointment of separate 
agencies for the application of one fund, without any 
authoritative and responsible head, would be found 
conflicting and unworkable. The charge of illiberality 
upon himself and the Executive Council he ably 
rebuts — reminds honourable members that he and 
they alike, were elected on the same principles, those 
namely of the Settlers' Association ; that though a moiety 
of their number had felt at liberty to depart from 
these principles, he, as Superintendent, could not, even 
if he wished. He had felt " that until by means of 
new electors it could be changed in the same ratio as 
their Eepresentatives,'' he was bound under com- 
pact to the electors — which compact they alone could 
dissolve. One of the principles referred to was 
undoubtedly that of upholding the fact " of our being 
a Scotch colony ; the leading one that affected the 
elections.'^ He argued well for the benefits arising 
j from cultivating local connections, and wound up 
thus :— '' Gentlemen you may be liberal — and I have 
no wish to gainsay it— but as for me I cannot afford 
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to be liberal at the expense of a people's rights. 
They themselves may renounce their origin^ and say^ 
' we are not Scotch * (a rather unlikely things however) 
but I will in no degree do it for them and without their 
consent/' Soma lengthy strictures on this address 
appeared in the columns of the Witness^ which con- 
tained^ with much that was true on the other side^ 
various distorted and exaggerated representations of 
His Honor's views. These were sharply laid hold of 
by Mr. P. Proudfoot, who put to the editor a series of 
questions^ which were found to be rather hard nuts to 
crack. It is to no purpose^ however^ to follow an 
obsolete question through all the intricacies of its 
discus^on ; and so having pursued the matter thus far^ 
I shall there leave it. 

To meet the exigency of the moment^ and with the 
hearty concurrence of the Superintendent^ as of all the 
staunch and true among his supporters^ there was voted 
£600 for the purpose of obtaining^ from Australia^ 
'^ agricultural labourers of good character " — a reply to 
the charge of illiberality^ the most complete that could 
have been given. Mr. W. H. Reynolds went in the 
capacity of Immigration Agent to Melbourne^ and 
returned early in September in the '' Gil Bias," with 
59 passengers, most of whom had come under the 
auspices of the Provincial Grovemment. The great 
attraction was the &.cility with which land could be 
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procured under the new regulations. The new comers 
speedily found employment at the following rates : — 
Married couples, with rations, £45 to £70 ; shepherds, 
with do., £45 to £60 ; farm servants, single men, £50 
to £60. So satisfied was the Provincial Council with 
the result of its experiment that it voted an additional 
£1000 to continue the plan ; and Mr. Reynolds volun- 
teered to continue his energetic and gratuitous 
exertions for the benefit of the Province, by again 
proceeding to Melbourne in the " Gil Bias," this time 
to make definite arrangements for a permanent agency. 
The ^' Thomas and Henry *' was at that time also taken 
up by the Provincial Government for the conveyance 
of passengers. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 

The Otaqo Maine Liquor Law, and Dr. Schmidt's 

Expedition in 1855. 

ROM legislative enactments, in the early develop- 
ment of our social economy, I would turn 
to the casual and incidental occurrences of the same 
time. There was no lack of these, to gently move our 
happy and contented natures. The bustling denizen 
of the present is apt to assume, that those days of 
small things must necessarily have been exceedingly 
dull and wearisome existence, minus all vivacity and life. 
He imagines the poor unfortunates, whose lot was 
so unhappily cast — without theatre, concert, or excite- 
ment of any kind, not even a Punch and Judy show 
for the youngsters, or so much as a larrikin to thrash — 
pining away in the monotony of the solitude ; nothing 
to cheer their doleful existences ; nothing to stir into 
action their dormant energies ; though they are alive 
in the flesh, hale and hearty a good sprinkling of 
them still. It is all wrong. As a fact, it was very 
much the reverse. In a condition less artificial and 
more natural, we experienced not the crave that comes 
with the high pressure of greater advancement, after 



high strung excitement. In the neighbourliness and 
simplicity which existed — ^with none of that miserable 
stuck-upness^ genteel pretence^ and jealous rivalry^ 
which have sprung up since — ^there was in itself an 
element of more real enjoyment; while simple and mode- 
rate in our aims^f ew experienced the woes of harassment 
and worry; everybody interesting himself and being 
au fait in everything that took place^ to the extent (I 
do believe when one reverts to it) that everybody 
had a sort of impression, that he was obUgated to take 
part in everything that occurred. 

A curious illustration of this was presented in the 
very general, almost universal, interest which was taken 
in the ^' Otago Maine Liquor Law League," which the 
zealous temperance advocates of that day succeeded 
in starting, though not in ever getting to take fixed 
root. I suppose no spot could be pointed to under 
western influences, which has not at some time or 
other had its fit of teetotalism. There have always 
been Bechabites, Gk)od Templars, or something of 
the kind — ^it appears to be as natural as that there 
should be tipplers and drunkards. And the Maine 
Liquor Law being then a recent outcome of tee- 
totalism, a new thing that had been wafted to this 
new country, it took root slightly, and for a little • 
wee while. At all events, the far-famed self-denying 
enactment of the State of Maine was made the 
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subject of mucli specalation all the colony over 
about that time; and in no part of it were more 
earnest advocates found than in Otago. Great warmth 
and zeal the teetotallers displayed^ and^ as the result 
of many preliminary meetings^ a league was formed 
and a public meeting — ^yes, again ! a public meetifig 
called. 

It must be admitted that if ever a compulsory law 
for the suppression of drunkenness was justifiable^ it 
was then^ in New Zealand; not by any means 
in the South, but in the North — ^in Auckland, 
and the older Settlements, where the debris of old 
whaling stations lurked on, and polluted the newer 
society. This, it was, which gave rise to the move- 
ment; and earnest advocates of temperance were 
sanguine in their belief, that they would be able to 
move the Government to pass the law in question. 
Nor were they altogether without success. The 
General Assembly, at the close of its session, passed 
resolutions to this effect — ^^ That drunkenness prevails 
in these islands to a fearful extent ; that during the 
next session some law ought to be passed to arrest the 
evil ; and that in framing such a law, the probable 
temporary decrease to the revenue ought not to be 
allowed to weigh against the great gain to morality .'' 
This allusion to the '' decrease to the revenue " was 
certainly rightly put, and should utterly put to shame 



modern legislation. Is it not the case, that frequently 
since then, the assigned reason for non-interference— 
for consigning thousands to misery and destruction- 
was this one, false as contemptible — ^the country cannot 
afford it ? 

It was a wave from this Northern movement which 
reached Otago — ^which led to the formation of the Otago 
League, and to the public meeting I have alluded to. 
This meeting, it was stated, was not for discussion, but 
for explanation, and to hear Mr. Bell (then a teacher 
near Green Island, deceased since in Australia) deliver 
a lecture on the subject. Captain Gargill presided, 
and Mr. Macandrew moved a very safe resolution, which 
was seconded by Mr. John Hill, to the eflfect — " That 
the meeting approved of the resolution sanctioned by 
His Excellency, and by both members of the General 
Assembly.'' Other resolutions, concerning detail, and 
reciprocating the invitation to join the Auckland 
League of Temperance, were placed in the hands of 
those thorough-going abstainers— Dr. Purdie, Mr. 
JKennie, and Mr. Langlands. As the meeting closed, 
discussion conmienced. The Maine Law was pub- 
lished for general information; and the editor of 
the Witness questioned equally the rightness of the 
principle on which it was based, and its expediency as 
a law for New Zealand. To this Mr. Langlands and 
Mr. Fenton, plying their arguments lustily and well. 
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made reply. But the interest which the public had 
taken in the matter^ was too ephemeral to support such 
a controversy^ and so it dropped^ while public attention 
was drawn off to other things. The elections came on^ 
and this question of a day dissolved out of view; but 
not by any means out of existence. Teetotalism^ and Sir 
William Fox, live on; and every now and again its 
effective services are gratefully acknowledged, though 
its advocates have not yet seen their way to so adapting 
their ideas, that by Permissive Bill, or other Temperance 
measure of restraint or remedy, they might draw into 
co-operation with themselves, the many, who, un- 
willing to be pledged, wear medals, or make wry faces 
over a hard shibboleth, are yet anxiously desirous of 
promoting the spread of sobriety and temperance. 
The League placed itself before the Otago public in 
the following advertisement, which I present entire, as 
a curiosity in its way — a historical curiosity, illustrative 
of the pleasant adaptive ability which some were 
happy in possessing — ^perhaps also of the waggish 
humour which some of our citizens loved to indulge in* 

'^Officers of the 'Otago Maine Law League.'— 
Treasurer : Mr. Alexander Rennie, M.P.O. ; Honorary 
Secretary : Mr. Charles H. Kettle, J.P. 

'^ Committee: William Purdie, M.D., J.P., Rev. 
Thomas Bums, Bev. J. A. Fenton, M.A., Mr. James 
Macandrew, J.P., M.H.R., M.P.O., A. Chetham Strode, 
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R.M., W. H. Reynolds, J.P., M.P.O., William Mills, 
William Langlands, Thomas Thomson, Henry Clark, 
John Shepherd, Robert Chapman, John Logan, Chas. 
Logie, William Smith (N.B. Valley), Andrew Russell 
(N.E. Valley), James Elder Brown, Wm. Somerville, 
Rev. Robert Hood, George Hepburn, Half-way Bush, 
Thomas Bell, James Runciman, William Martin, John 
Car^iU, J.P., M.H.R. (Tokomairiro), John Shaw 
(Clutha), W. S. Trotter (Moeraki). 

'^Notice is hereby given, that the Conmiittee of 
the 'Otago Maine Liquor Law League,^ will meet 
every Monday evening, at half -past six o^clock in the 
Mechanics' Institution. 

'^ By order of the Committee, 

'^Chaelbs H. Kettle, 

^'Honorary Secretary.*' 

Does this document present to some, a rather 
incomprehensible aspect ? Well, it does. But it may 
be ascribed, may it not, to the prevailing felt necessity 
before alluded to, of every one being party to every 
local movement ? And surely it would not have been 
right to exclude friend this, or that, from being 
'^ Officers of the Otago Maine Liquor Law League," 
merely because of the social necessity o£ indulging in a 
" night-cap '^ about bed time, or in a ^^ nobbier '^ during 
the day ! 

About this time, or shortly after it (March, 1855) 
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an expedition was undertaken^ whicli had a melancholy 
ending attached to it, and to which I would briefly 
allude. It will be of interest to those who may hear 
of itj now for the first time ; as well as to those Old 
Identities, ftom whose memory it may have faded, and 
to whom it will be thus recalled. It will serve to 
show, too, that to the spirit of such enterprise the 
Government of Otago were thus early awake; although 
the stimulus of a possible auriferous discovery can 
hardly be said to have existed. Dr. Schmidt (G. F. 
B. Schmidt, H.M., S.M.), a German savan and 
enthusiast, eager for travel and discovery, made appli- 
cation to the Government, to be enabled on their 
behalf to explore the interior of the Province. His 
proposition was entertained by the Council, and after 
the recommendation of a special Committee to which 
it was remitted. Dr. Schmidt was voted the sum of 
£100 to enable him to carry out his project. From 
the letter which he addressed ^^To His Honor the 
Superintendent and Provincial Council of Otago,^' 
acknowledging with many expressions of thanks their 
^^ kindness and liberaUty,^' I obtain the particulars of 
the extensive and hazardous route which he proposed 
— a bold adventure through a wild and unexplored 
country. He expressed his confident belief in the 
investigations he intended, opening up a wide field for 
the extension of sheep and cattle runs ; stating that it 
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woald be his particular study to discover a good and 
easy route across ^^your Province to the Western 
coast ; '^ and proposing to forward extracts from his 
journal, '^ Such extracts,'^ he adds^ " as refer to 
mineral discoveries, I have to request that you will 
consider strictly confidential, as I wish them not in 
any way to be made public.'^ The time of his absence 
he calculated would be about six months. On leaving 
Stewart^s Island he proposed that his route should be 
from Jacob's Eiver to Chalky Bay ; thence to Pater- 
son's Inlet ; where close on Pendulum Bay, he might 
remain a short time, and plant some potatoes, which 
he took with him for the purpose ; thence direct along 
the coast to Milf ord Haven, or Mistaken Bay, would be 
his course, where he intended having a second dep6t 
for provisions, and to plant more potatoes ; thence up 
to Looking Glass or Narrow Bay ; going inland along 
the mountain range, and down again on the west side. 
In this range of 120 miles he proposed taking correct 
observations of the land, " as well as of the courses of 
rivers and lakes.'' His return route he contemplated 
should be from Mount Rickards to Mount Peel, and 
down to Port Otago, or from Waitangi River by boat. 
^^ By such a route," he proceeds to say, '^ I hope to 
obtain a perfect knowledge of the terra incognita 
whereon no European has ever set foot before ; and in 
the course of my travels, my geographical resources in 
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such a wonderfully curious country will be particularly 
interesting. For instance, as to the discovery of active 
or extinct craters, which I confidently expect, will 
confirm my opinions, already publicly expressed, that 
the volcanic action must take its course along the 
mountain ranges on the Western coast, proving thereby 
that New Zealand was once in connection with South 
America. Flora, and Fauna, will also furnish an 
additional proof of that connection having existed.'^ 
He then proceeds to state his plans, and to give 
instructions respecting collections. '^ You shall receive 
collections for your own museum, one specimen of 
every species, of which I possess a duplicate ; and here 
let me earnestly beg your careful attention to these 
collections. They will be very valuable, and grieved 
indeed should I be to find hereafter, that my specimens 
were collected with much trouble, only to share the 
fate of those of my poor countryman, Dr. Leichardt, 
which were left untouched in their boxes seven years, 
then decayed and useless.^^ His concluding paragraph 
is in these words — ^' In conclusion, should any mis- 
fortune befall us, and His Honor, or the Provincial 
Council, shall not hear or receive information of our 
loss, I confide in the kindness of the Colonists, who, 
I believe, take an interest in the result, that they will 
institute a search for my papers, collections, journals, 
maps, and instruments. For this purpose I will leave 



marks in the course of my route, namely in the bush, 
the letter S cut in the wood, and on the plains, small 
mounds. On the Western coast small tin boxes will be 
left here and there containing written information. I 
may also add that every box in my possession is marked 
with my name. Dr. S. Tin boxes painted brown, and 
marked ' Province of Otago ; ^ my tent is painted a red 
colour." 

Poor Schmidt ! These requests were prophetic ! 
Misfortune did befall him, and suffering possibly also ; 
for never from then till now has he been heard of. He 
proceeded southwards overland, accompanied by a 
Maori boy, from whom has been gleaned all the little 
that is known of his progress, and probable fate. It 
would appear they had proceeded together as far as 
Catlings river ; when the boy, according to his own con- 
fession refused to go further. Dr. Schmidt then went 
on alone, and the supposition generally entertained is, 
that he must have perished in the extensive Tautuku 
bush. The skull of a European was, some considerable 
period afterwards, found on the banks of Catlings 
Eiver, by Mr. Edward M^Glashan, and was supposed 
by some, though without much likelihood, to have 
been that of the poor German ; if so, he could not have 
proceeded far — ^had not probably crossed the Tautuku 
river or stream. But where were the instruments he 

took with him — tin boxes, maps in a tin case, compass, 

S 
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&c. ? Widely as the country has been traversed since 
without any relics having been found, it is surely 
possible that the mystery may yet be solved. There are 
numberless recesses in the depths of the bush that have 
never been penetrated; there may be one which was 
reached by a foot-sore traveller once, that has notteen 
chanced upon since that time, and where the remains 
of the lonely wanderer may be reposing in peace. Had 
he wife or child ? Did hopeless tears flow for the 
devotee of science, who never returned from the land 
of the stranger ? I never came in contact with poor 
Schmidt, living at a distance from Dunedin at the 
time. But from the description of him which I have 
heard, he appears to have been a genuine enthusiast. 
He was of a highly nervous and excitable temperament, 
with so much of the magician in his attitudes and 
ejaculations, that no wonder if he suggested comparison 
with the famous Herman Dousterswivel, who so duped 
and played on "mien goot Mr. Olderbuch" and the 
weak Sir Arthur. But for such comparison there was 
no warrant. There was warrant, on the contrary, for a 
very different inference. The story is told of his peering 
closely into the soil, and sipping mysteriously of the 
stream, on one occasion in the Kaikorai Valley ; and of his 
all at once starting up in a rapt ecstatic manner, waving 
repeatedly his arm in the direction of Green Island^ 
and exclaiming again and again, coal ! coal ! With 
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the knowledge of the very spot to which the explorer 
so excitedly pointed — the ground he was then examin- 
ing leading right to it — being now extensively worked 
for its coal, yielding handsome returns to individuals 
and companies, there is no reason to doubt that his 
conclusion was come to bv fair scientific inference. 
The most amusing matter in connection with his mission 
occurred, when a Committee of the Council was 
appointed to examine the certificates of the learned 
doctor. They reported favourably; but by what 
means they arrived at their knowledge, other than 
intuition, is an unsolved mystery. The certificates in 
question were in Dr. Schmidt's native tongue, and 
it is known that neither of the two members of 
Committee understood German, probably only one in 
the whole Province then boasting of so much learning ! 





CHAPTER XXXI I. 

The Customs Robbery, and First Town Board 

Election. 

ROBBERY was, of all things, unknown as yet 
in Otago. In as far as danger from thieves 
was to be apprehended, bars and locks might have 
been dispensed with altogether. As to odds and end 
gear, pots and tubs, and the usual small articles of 
domestic use, they were safe outside, about the doors, 
as they are to this day. This, however, that I am about 
to detail, was a depredation of a bolder kind, with 
something of the daring burglar about it; though 
done in a bungling imperfect way enough at the end, 
and failing for want of the appliances with which a 
London professional would have completed it easily. 
The robbery of the Customs at Port Chalmers, and the 
carrying away of the iron safe, all Old Identities well 
remember. I have had volunteered to me some 
particulars from an old and respected Port resident, 
additional to what I knew before, and these I have 
endeavoured to incorporate into this account of the 
circumstance. On the morning of the 31st May, 1855, 
the good folks of Port Chalmers were much excited. 
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on rising from their beds to find that during the night 
the Custom House had been broken into, and the iron 
safe with all its contents stolen ! — ^^tolen bodily — ^fairly- 
gone ! At that time the late Mr. Charles Logie was 
Collector, and Sub-Treasurer, for the General Govern- 
ment, and the business of these departments was 
carried on, as it had been from the first, at the Port. 
After this occurrence, however, it was very properly 
removed to Dunedin. The Custom House was a 
wooden building, the piles in front being fully two feet 
from the ground, and not closed in. The modtis 
operandi then was readily suggestive. One man it 
would appear got underneath, and very neatly cut a hole 
through the floor, by which he obtained easy access to 
the interior. The next operation was to cut a similar 
hole through the front wall, just large enough to give 
egress to the safe ; and this the depredators satisfac- 
torily accomplished also, there being little to fear in 
the way of interruption from the good citizens of 
the Port, who as usual, of regular habits, in ease and 
security, were enjoying during the night hours, sound 
repose. Finding handy to their purpose two rulers 
nicely answering for rollers, by removing it gently to 
the aperture they had cut, they got it outside. And 
once there, the help of an accomplice was no doubt at 
hand to have it conveyed to a boat, prepared and 
waiting, for the purpose. Prom a pile of timber close 
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by they had removed two pieces of scantlings using 
which as skids they would^ it is presumed^ glide it 
easily and quietly aboard. It was a beautifully clear 
moonlighb night, greatly of course in their fovour, 
but leading some to the suspicion that it was the doing 
of residents of the place. They assumed that such a 
daring burglary would not have been committed, in the 
height of the moon, on a cloudless night, but by 
individuals who, from intimate acquaintance with their 
habits, had an unwavering faith in the somnolent 
qualities of Port Identities. I cannot quite see the 
force of this inference. It was no such difficult matter 
for a stranger (if stranger it was) to acquire a know- 
ledge of the happy-go-easy disposition that prevailed, 
in those days, at the Port. 

The residents, together with a few boatmen from 
Dunedin, were speedily collected on the beach, dis- 
cussing the matter and advising what should be done. 
Pretty long faces they all wore ! First was sent 
a message to the Resident Magistrate at Dunedin. 
Amid the expression of a great variety of opinions, 
as to where the safe might have been taken to, it 
was then proposed to send boats in different directions 
to examine the various bays in the harbour ; and Mr. 
James Adam (then owner of the ^'Queen,'^ lighter), 
with his usual pluck and decision, at once manned a 
boat, and started off whithersoever his judgment guided 



him. His movements were watched with intense in- 
terest, and after the lapse of a considerable while, the 
boat was observed to veer and then pull, towards a 
something — too distant to indicate what — to take it 
aboard, and then promptly turn and pull for the Port. 
The excitement then became keener and keener, till 
Mr. Adam nearly reached the shore, whei^ he was seen 
to have the very object of all the anxiety on board ; 
and then the vociferous exultation of the good souls 
exceeded all bounds. Mr. Adam had taken what he 
thought the most likely direction, and found the object 
of his search at a point a little below Otaheite, the 
third point from Port Chalmers, one corner sticking 
up out. of the water, into which it had doubtless been 
lurched. Fortunately it happened to be low water at 
the time, or in all probability it would never have been 
discovered. The head of a hammer found near the 
chest, revealed the unsuccessful attempt that had been 
made to open it. So near were the thieves indeed, to 
obtainingtheir booty, that one of the bolts of the lock was 
sprung, while the other must have given way but for the 
breaking of the hammer handle. The safe was taken to 
Mr, Logie^s private house, and when opened the contents 
(about £1400) were found to be all right, with the 
exception of some £50, which it is supposed must 
have been shaken out by the concussion caused by the 
fall of the safe upon the rocks, about £5 in gold and 
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silver having been picked up. Poor Mr. Logie was 
so excited, that with the money actually in his hands, 
spread out before his eyes, he kept on exclaiming, '^ It 
is all gone ! it is all gone !*' The thieves had evidently 
been longer over the bqsiness than they intended; and 
daylight had probably caught them with less done than 
they expected. An inquiry was instituted, and a reward 
of £100, with a free pardon to any accomplice turning 
Queen's evidence, was offered, but to no purpose. 
There were no strange vessels in the harbour at the 
time, only the " Amherst,*' '^ Thomas and Henry,*' 
and the '^ Star." • 

It is not a passing incident I have next to record, 
but a great and important event — even the birth of 
the old Town Board of Dunedin, the precursor of the 
Dunedin City Council and Corporation, and of all 
the subsequent Corporations of the Province — ^the 
venerable father of them all. I would bespeak for the 
simple details the due, the almost venerated regard 
to which the old Town Board is entitled, and commend 
them to the reverential regard of Dunedin Mayors and 
Councillors in perpetuum. On the shoulders of the 
Board was first laid the essential duty incumbent on 
citizens of all well regulated towns, viz. — of seeing to 
their city being well kept ; against all ills from things 
foetid and tioxious well fended ; and of being so 
planned, as to become in its growth,. a healthy, roomy. 




cheerful, convenient, goodly town — ^for working in, 
dwelling in, and generally enjoying life in. All honour 
to the old Town Board ! Those who give up a portion 
of their time, in an honest spirit, to the accomplish- 
ment of these ends, deserve better oftentimes of 
their neighbours and fellow-citizens than those who, 
more pretentious, aspire to the more ambitious fields 
of the politician. The Board did leal service, with 
little means, and it behoves us not to judge of it 
harshly, or think of it meanly. Let us glance at its 
beginning, and at the work it found waiting to be 
done — ^not the work which of late years has been done, 
in a manner worthy of the scientific ability of our able 
Corporation Engineer, Mr. S. M. Mirams — ^who has 
howked'Out, and worked into fair proportions, the most 
unmanageable portions of the most jumbled site for 
town ever known, unless it be the original fair Bdina 
herself. All unable to attempt such feats — ^its work 
was rudimental, and mainly consisted in meeting 
essential requirements, needs of the instant, inglorious 
necessities. These humble duties, however, it patiently 
performed, so patiently that (encouraging thought for 
aspirants to Corporation honours) some honestly con- 
ferred, if scant laurels, are found yet hung around its 
memory ! Might I suggest, that it would be a worthy 
act on the part of the present Mayor and Corporation 
of Dunedin, were they to place in the new Town Hall 
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in the Octagon a portrait, or bust, of the first chairman 
of the first Town Board, and sire therefore of the Cor- 
poration. It had Mr. Charles Kettle's plans no doubt 
— the goodly Dunedin of his conception— on paper ; 
the course of streets all fixed and decreed, declivities 
and acclivities marked, the gullies to be crossed, and 
the precipices to be faced, just as if they were not ; 
but what could the Board (precocious and wonder- 
fully wise as Boards usually are) do with these? 
Where were the funds to come from? — the hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds that wealthy modem 
Dunedin has been forced to spend upon kerbings, 
and gradients, and cuttings ! That was work for 
other times, when the need and the ability came 
together. The work of the old Board was humble. 
It had a present which it undertook for, very well 
assured that, '^sufl&cient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.^' 

There were passed in the Provincial Council, on 17th 
July, 1855, the Dunedin Town Board Ordinance, and 
the Dunedin Beads and Streets Ordinance ; and there 
was published for the information of the public at the 
same time also, the Constabulary Force Ordinance, 
1849, of Lieut.-Governor Byre. A practical adapta- 
tion of these was, for the common good, now to be 
enforced. The first-named Ordinance provided for 
the constituting of the Town Board, on which should 
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devolve the managemeDt of '^various matters and 
things^'^ and defined the nature and extent of its 
powers ; which powers were by no means stinted, for 
they included virtually all that the Corporation of the 
present day boasts of possessing. When the election 
of members to serve as Boardmen came on, there 
occurred some bungling. Insufficient notice had been 
given of the day of nomination. And from this 
circumstance, an appearance of apathy on the part of 
the electors was imparted to the proceedings, which 
was proven afterwards to be unreal. 

The imp of suspicion was aroused, which speedily dis- 
polled indifference. It became apparent that a particular 
batch of candidates lay in somebody^s basket to propose , 
which did not meet with the approbation of many of 
the townsfolks. They were characterised as a snobbish 
and '^aristocratic lot." Town Boards and Municipal 
Councils are expected to be drawn from the order, 
working citizen or burgess — ^people of the John Gilpin, 
and ''his good friend the Callender,^' class— and 
could the worthy Dunedinites of this status and kind, 
have found among themselves those willing to come 
forward, they would have stuck to traditional pro- 
priety. But not finding such, and rather than give 
power and place to a particular lot, who were willing 
aud anxious enough to attain it, they resolved upon 
rather supporting the " aristocrats.^' And so we came 



to liave a Town Board of unequalled position among 
Town Boards or Councils — ^the majority being members 
of the Provincial Council, and two, of the House of 
Eepresentatives — ^the actual number of members being 
the same^as that constituting the Provincial Council. 
The Boardmen ^elected were Messrs. Jones, Kilgour, 
Eennie, Macandrew, Harris, Cutten, M^Glashan, 
Eobertson, Williams ; the rejected were Messrs. Bey- 
nolds. Chapman, Shaw, Gallic. The materiel was in 
fact composed of those on whom devolved practically 
all the thinking and working — ^all honour to them for 
their patriotism. In the political arena is renown, but 
few honors can be attained by seeing to the gutters, 
and concerns of like kind, in a little wee townie. Yet 
both alike, devolved upon the same men. And well 
they deserve of the Province — ^this young race of 
colonists — coming, in the long run, as the majority of 
them have come, to enjoy, at last, the fruits of such 
unselfish labours. 

On the whole, this first of municipal contests in 
Dunedin came off very satisfactorily. There was but 
little speech-making, and although the contest was close, 
no display of bitterness. The candidates issued no 
placards, although some of the electors did so on their 
behalf, and indulged in a modicum of squibs too ; some 
of which had merit, and excited no little merri- 
ment. The first thing done by the infant Board was 



tbe appoiDtment of Committees, to ascertain tlie valas 
of property liable to assessment, and of the Talne, also, 
of that which was set aside at the formation of the 
settlement for a f nbore manicipality. Their first work 
was the erection of a bridge over the stream which 
then purled not very delightfully through Princes- 
street, and the repairing of the utterly ramshackle 
wooden bridge which led ont of Princes-street into 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



The First Septbnaey Attained. 

^^f[P .to date, a septennial period completed ! 
Speedily it had passed, leaving deep markings, 
as is specially the wont of such epochs, in young coun» 
tries. To the settlers by the earliest ships, the jBrst 
seven years of struggling toil were over — of grub-hoe- 
ing and house building, of sowing, and striving year by 
year to attain the requisite modicum to get a living by 
the farm. It was the unkempt wilderness — ^which had 
lain unsubdued and fallow, it may have been, ever since 
the flood — ^that we had come in, to possess. And now 
having reached the dawn of a second septenary, we 
beheld with mild but encouraging promise, ^^the 
pippins and cheese,^' of poor Graham, within view 
at last. Greater confidence in our toil, we from thence- 
forward indulged, and were dubious, no longer, of 
social pleasures being compatible with our lot. 

The Seventh Anniversary had some figures to 
produce, which demonstrated that however quietly, 
we were progressing in a steady, satisfactory manner. 
And the first year of the new septenary was gemmed 
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with more life and variety of incident, as well as with 
more evidence of progress, than any year which had 
gone before. In as far as we had advanced, our little 
history was very much an epitome, on a very tiny scale, 
of the history of the world. Entering upon the occu- 
pation of an unoccupied country, which we but very 
sparsely populated, we found readiest wealth, like the 
patriarchs — in flocks and herds. But little by 
little we speedily got, and are still getting beyond 
that; widening ever our sphere — mining, weaving, 
trading, and dispersing abroad, till we are now on 
the fair way for being the manufacturing and 
commercial centre of these Southern seas. At the 
close of the first year of the Settlement, March 
31st, 1849,) there was a population of 745 souls 
within the Otago block, of whom 426 were males, 319 
females. At the period we have now got to (31st 
March, 1855,) there were within the whole Province 
(exclusive of Maoris,) 2557 souls ; 1408 of whom were 
males, and 1149 females. Of these, 1513 were located 
in Dunedin, Port Chalmers, and their vicinities; 292 
were in East and West Taieri, and Waihola; 122 in 
Tokomairiro ; 75 in Inch Clutha, and north bank of 
Clutha River ; 66 south of Clutba River to Popotunoa ; 
and only 291 scattered over Waikouaiti, Goodwood, 
Moeraki, and Waitaki. But a more striking increase 
had taken place in the stock of the settlers, than in the 
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population. The 35 horses had increased to 435 ; the 
375 horned cattle, to 6511 ; the 2430 sheep, to 58,902 ; 
and the 50 goats, to 251. And with all this increase 
in the quantity, the value had increased over a hundred 
per cent. For why? The country was still not a 
tithe of it stocked, and the demand exceeded the 
supply, though that supply was derived from a com- 
pound duplication, and more, year by year — ^from an 
increase such as nature alone, in its profusion, is wont 
to yield ! A rare opportunity, surely, we Old Identities 
had ! But we were a very simple people ; — a very 
simple people ! — or a much larger proportion of our 
numbers, and to a much greater degree, would have 
benefited, in purse and store, than as it now turns out 
we appear to have done. 

There is nothing that indicates growing prosperity 
more surely than the increase in the quantity and 
tonnage of the shipping which hails from the port of any 
particular place. The commercial metropolis of Scot- 
land was proportionate in size to its shipping, when all 
the larger shipping of the Clyde loaded at Greenock, and 
only herring wherries reached the Broomielaw Bridge. 
It is on a scale proportionate now to its shipping, 
when 3000 ton ships, in three-fold tiers, lie at precisely 
the same spot. From the 23rd of March, 1855, to 
the 23rd of March, 1856 (the Otago financial year), 
we had five arrivals from London, the '^ Simla,'' 



590; the Sea Snake/' 470; the '^Dunedin/' 208; 
the ^asabella Hercus/' 568; the "Southern Cross/' 
600; vessels of small tonnage^ bat improving. 
There were during the same period 20 arrivals from 
Melbourne, 13 from Sydney, one from Gteelong, and 
30 from Provincial and Inter-Provincial harbours and 
ports. The passenger and stock traffic was vigorously 
prosecuted by our Inter-Colonial Fleet, among which 
ranked foremost the " Gil Bias,'' and " Thomas and 
Henry." The living freights of these and other 
vessels from Australia, were infusing fresh life blood 
into the Settlement. Those who came, were such as 
had an affinity for us — many were. our own kith and 
kin — and they brought with them the " wherewithal/' 
and the Colonial experience, whetreby themselves 
and the country were substantially benefited. An 
incident in this connection, I must here relate. We 
certainly had no idea in those days, of the deepening 
and reclaiming projects of the . Harbour Board ; any 
more than we had of a line of rail, and a railway-pier 
at Port Chalmers. And it was regarded as one of the 
most gratifying and hopeful incidents that had yet 
occurred, when the " Gil Bias " was successfully piloted 
up the harbour to Dunedin. Mr, James Adam, as 
pilot, successfully accomplished this feat; Captain 
Nichol spiritedly incurring the risk of the experiment. 
The ''Gil Bias" was 175 tons register, drawing nine 
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feet eight inches, and she was brought to within 400 
yards of the Dunedin jetty. She came up the east 
channel, in the most unfavourable circumstances 
possible, neap tides prevailing, and the tide about half 
ebb. The advantages of landing goods and passengers 
at the chief town of the Province before a good road 
had been formed to the Port, or ere a river steamer 
had been seen on the waters of the harbour, were very 
great. And the '^ Gil Blas,'^ lying at her moorings 
opposite Dunedin, was proudly regarded as having 
solved a-problem, on the successful solving of which, 
it was thought, much of the future prosperity of the 
Province depended. To mark their appreciation of 
this act, on the part of Captain Nichol, and as a tribute 
of respect to that gentleman, the members of the 
Provincial Council entertained him to supper. And to 
commemorate the memorable event, the channel 
between the Islands, was named '^ Nicholas Passage/' 
In another direction, the Province was benefited 
about this time. It was indebted, as it ever will 
remain, to Mr. W. H. Valpy, for importing, in 
March of this year, per the " Southern Cross,'' some 
horses of the pure Clydesdale breed, which arrived by 
that vessel, in excellent health and condition. Mr. W. 
Duff, who, for his well-known experience as a judge of 
horses, had been entrusted with their selection, and 
who had gone home for that purpose some nine months 
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before^ wa>s much lauded for the choice he had made. 
It was stated that not better animals were to be found 
in Tasmania — a Colony justly celebrated for its breed 
of draught horses. This may seem to some, an event 
hardly worthy of being preserved. But surely deeds 
of worthy enterprise, more especially those of a 
foundational and reproductive character, are precisely 
such, as should be most carefully recorded. 

New Year's Day is a day of universal social festivity 
in Scotland, and the first day of the year of grace, 
1856, was duly ushered in as previous ones had been, 
after the time-long-honoured fashion. But, besides 
family and friendly gatherings, a desire had been 
expressed for a more public and special one. We had 
passed our first septennial period — ^hope, with ever- 
increasing clearness and brightness, continuing to 
illumine our sky, and gild our horizon. A sort of 
witchery attaches itself to this period. And we had 
accomplished it, not merely successfully, but with such 
auspicious success, as to have exceeded our outmost 
expectations, ought we not in some worthy manner, 
to commemorate the event ? So we argued ; and 
although painfully deficient of resources, resolved 
upon a festive gathering of some sort, in which both 
sexes, and all ages and classes — members of the little 
social republic — might join without formality or 
restraint. What then should it be ? A dinner ? No. 
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That would not do. A supper and ' ball ? No ; the 
ministers never dance^ and their presence was essential. 
Even elders cannot always be trusted to dance. 
Seeing then that there were such difficulties, the 
projectors came to the sober resolution of having a 
soiree, which on deliberate consideration it was thought 
would suit the tastes and likings of the whole, better 
than either a dinner, or supper and ball. A "tea- 
skittle" it accordingly was — the most harmless of 
festive parties; and capable of furnishing a larger 
amount of entertainment to a greater diversity of 
individuals than any other species of social gathering. 
The soiree took place in the First Church, which 
was crowded, and which was made as cheerful as the 
decorators seemed to think possible. It was illuminated 
with candles on cross sticks— our cousins in America 
not having struck oil then. Though, indeed, some more 
brilliant medium of dispersing light was needed, than 
the dips ; since the ponderous, shapeless mass of over- 
hanging grey stone wall — threw a gloom over all, which 
even if brilliantly lighted, it would have been difficult 
to overcome. And no one seemed to have thought of 
flowers. There were a few ferns. They did not think, 
the bulk of the audience, of something else they might 
have done. Maugre a lively colour or graceful form in 
the building itself — they might have managed to look 
less demurely-glum themselves. It would have made 
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up for all^ could they liave managed^ to have exhibited 
so many bright faces^ radiant with the light of thankful 
and merrie hearts. What do we ever, at such social 
gatherings, but to help dull souls to be glad, and to 
give cheer to the laggard or waefw ? I have no notion, 
however, of turning grumbler a quarter of a century 
after time. The choir did its best, pealed forth its 
choicest. But I remember how many of my old friends 
would not be roused into a thorough interested partici- 
pation in the proceedings. The severe gravity that sat 
upon their heavy brows, I won't forget in a hurry. 
Yet the speeches were above the average of such 
productions. His Honor the Superintendent in the 
chair, excelled even himself. Ho was justly proud of 
the occasion, and of his people. As usual, he was 
cheerful and happy. 

But the coup de grace was put upon the spirit of 
festivity by the arrival in the Zingari of his Excellency 
the Gt)vernor and suite. S undry governors — Sir Greorge 
Bowen, Sir Gteorge Grey, the Marquis of Normanby, Sir 
Hercules Robinson — ^have looked in upon us since ; in 
whose honour we have erected tea-tree arches, and made 
congreVj through the medium of Corporation dignities; 
but I am not sure that our loyalty was ever accompanied 
by a feeling of respect, greater than it was on this 
occasion, of the visit of Mr. J. Gore Brown. We 
regarded him as our biggest belonging, and as having. 
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each of us, a right and title in him. And we knew 
that the principal object of his visit was not that of a 
dilettante tourist, but of our Governor, prompted to it 
(as the Town Board put it) '^ by the desire to see and 
to judge on the spof of our wants and our complaints. 
His Excellency arrived on the Sunday. The two 
following days he devoted to public business, at the 
various departments* of the General Government. 
Wednesday, he directed should be observed as a 
general holiday, in commemoration of the fall of 
Sebastopol. And though on the week previous, we 
had made a feint of rejoicing on that glorious news 
having reached us — ringing our bell and firing our 
gun — which really was no small ebullition of loyalty 
and enthusiasm, seeing powder cost then 4s. 6d. 
per pound — as in duty bound, we obeyed his Excel- 
lency's orders, and this time, notwithstanding the 
high price of powder, contrived to fire a decent 
salute of 21 guns. This debt to loyalty duly cancelled, 
his Excellency held a lev^e ; and on the following day 
received addresses, congratulatory, and craving the 
redress of grievances. The Town Board, in the person 
of the late Mr. John Jones, as the only elective body 
which had an opportunity of meeting before the arrival 
of the Governor, laid before him a long detail of 
important matters. One of these was the necessity of 
an additional port of entry at the Southern extremity 
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of the Province. Some parties, it was stated, rather than 
incur the expense and hazard of bringing round stock 
to Obago harbour, preferred to pay the £100 penalty ; 
and a remnant of whaling stations at the South, it was 
also stated, received imported supplies, entirely lost to 
the revenue of the Province, by being irregularly 
supplied from Australia direct. This the Governor at 
once promised to meet by sending an officer of Customs 
to the Bluff. After the usual fashion other addresses 
followed. And on the day following his Excellency 
was present at a public dejeuner, given at the Royal 
Hotel, in honour of his visit. Between 50 and 60 of 
the settlers were present, and sat down to an entertain- 
ment, the whole style of which did much credit lo Mr. 
Smith, the host. It was a wonder at the time, how, 
where, or from whom, the flowers and fruit had all been 
procured. Toasts, loyal, with three times three, and 
the toast, with prolcmged and deafening cheers, followed 
the cloth being removed, as at all similar feasts. Mr. 
Gisbome quoted Burns on the lasses. But His 
Excellency in telling prose referred to how much the 
Province owed to Captain Cargill, and proposed to call 
the town at the Bluff ^^ Invercargill.^' 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Discussions of 1856. 

|HE year 1856 was a redJetter year, in the history 
of the Province. It was in various ways a 
noticeable year. Life started, as it were, afresh then— 
from a wider point of view— with ideas reaching out 
to, and grasping, a larger fature. The Provincial 
Council had been doubled in numbers — ^it was composed 
of nineteen members; and Captain Cargill was re- 
elected Superintendent. Instead of dreeing out its 
weary course of incipient legislation, as its precursors 
had done, it showed a business-like brevity, getting 
through some much needed work in two short sessions 
of some ten days each. It was no longer exclusively 
composed of town men ; and those members who came 
from the country, did so at a sacrifice, leaving the work 
of their farms for the time being, and could not afford 
to dawdle — even over law-making. They had bond 
fide interests of their own, and were bond fide repre- 
sentatives of the interests of others — men to whom a 
honorarium would have been no equivalent for the time 
spent. The Road Ordinance, the Education Ordinance, 
and the Land Sales and Leasing Ordinance, all of vital 
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importance^ were got through. The great necessity 
that existed for these Ordinances being passed and 
brought into operation, it were impossible to over- 
estimate. Let me premise ere proceeding to notice 
them separately, that there had grown up by this time, 
two distinct parties in the Council— one known as the 
Otago party, voting generally thirteen; and a fiery 
opposition that numbered six ; the latter having an 
out-door machinery in the Otago Constitutional Asso- 
ciation (a thoroughly misleading designation) which 
existed under the leadership of the late Mr. David 
Scott. 

It was said of the roads in the highlands of Scot- 
land — 

" If you had seen but these roads before they were made, 
Yon'd have held np your hands and blessed General Wade." 

And so — with the solecism only more evident — might 
it have been said of our Otago tracks previous to the 
Bead Ordinance, and the labours of our early road 
engineers. The Ordinance was a necessity, the making 
of the roads synonymous with the opening up and 
settling of the country. And however wiseacres in 
after times may have harped on fancied errors in 
.their laying-out and construction, considering the 
primitive condition of the country, and the limited 
funds at command, all reasonable people must admit, 
that the roads were engineered with skill and economy. 
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The Edacation Ordinance was tlie Act giving effect 
to one of tlie leading and most distingaishing featnres 
of the original scheme of the Settlement. Bat it 
nnfortanately touched the pocket in the form of a rate^ 
which always awakenS;^ even among the friendly^ some 
measure of questioning and opposition. And there 
was still a remnant of non-sympathising dissentients 
among us. The " Constitutional Association " so 
named, was simply our old foe, scotched, yet with spite 
in it yet. And it was not slow to find in Education, 
an occasion of proving that it was still alive — ^by 
exhibiting its antipathy against the Scotch, and by 
impeding for a time the carrying of the Ordinance into 
operation. Even, however^ had there been no tax, 
and no malfemancey we were sure to have had a fight 
over such a subject. The Education Ordinance, even 
had entire unanimity otherwise prevailed, could not 
have failed — as it never has done in any country in 
Christendom — to awaken theological disputes— the 
most virulent, and least satisfactory of all kinds of 
controversies. It could hardly have failed to do so in 
Otago, for although the dominant party belonged to 
the Free Church, which owns to the principle of an 
establishment, there were voluntaries among us, who 
had come from Baptist, Independent, and even U.P. 
connection, and they, being touchy on this, their 
strong point, an explosion was all but inevitable. 
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The cacoethes scribendi was indulged in to a degree 
tliat was quite appalling. Nor was the nom de 
plume assumed. Writers attacked each other in 
all the pride of their individuality, and sought not 
to avoid calling a spade a spade. One fiery, hot 
enthusiast advised another to quit the colony — since 
under the regime of the Free Kirk he dared to propound 
voluntary sentiments. We have of late years passed 
through the ordeal of fierce contests between secularists 
and sectarians ; and have no reason to suppose that 
these discussions are concluded. In 1856 we waxed 
hot over lesser difierences, and still more finely wire- 
drawn distinctions. They were more polemical than 
practical. And Bishop Moran, had his lot been cist 
thus early among us, would have unwittingly rendered 
us good service. He would have diverted our minds 
from bald, speculative theories, and united us, in 
favour of a purely national education system — ^the 
three R's thoroughly taught, and the Bible ordained to 
be reverently read once a day. Ultramontane assump- 
tion, wonderfully expanded since then, though extreme 
enough in its pretensions always, would have appalled 
our simple Protestantism, and made us forget minor 
distinctions, and unite on a common principle by 
which alone can be met a common foe. ^ 

The principal machinery of the Ordinance consisted 
of a Central Board (formed of the Superintendent and 
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his Executive Council, the Head-oiaster of the High 
School to be established in Dunedin, and two members 
of the District Committees)^ and of local School 
Committees. The cost of school buildings was to be 
paid out of the Provincial revenue, and the salaries of 
teachers provided for by fees, and a yearly rate upon 
the male population residing within the Province, of 
the age of twenty-one years and upwards. The amount 
of the assessment to be fixed by the Central Board, 
was not to exceed twenty shillings per head, in any 
one year. The religious teaching was not to be at 
" variance with the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures,^' 
and certain hours were to be appointed for such 
teaching, at which the attendance of children whose 
parents objected to it was not to be compulsory. The 
original draft of the Ordinance limited the ^^ religious 
teaching '' to the '' doctrines laid down in the Shorter 
Catechism.^' This was very properly amended, and 
the defining and giving form to that rather vague 
thing denominated ^^ religious teaching,'' left as an 
open question to be settled by the local committees. 

Upon the whole, it was an admirably devised 
system for diffusing abroad the blessings of a sound 
and usef q1 education. We are indebted for it to Mr. 
John M^Glashan, and it will remain a monument of his 
earnest desire to promote the best interests of the 
community, as well as of his sagacity and wisdom. 
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As regards the religioas element^ it was well 
adapted to the all but complete unanimity of opinion 
which then prevailed^ the great mass of the population 
being as now — ^though much more then than now, 
Presbyterian — ^while at the same time it provided, by 
its '^ conscience clause,'' for peradventures which did 
not then seem likely to arise. The Endowment itself, 
which gave power and effect to our educational system^ 
was the product of the earlier forethought of the 
founders of the Province. But the Education Ordinance 
of 1856, at a time when little was set by that provision, 
was well conceived. However misrepresented and 
carped at, it well secured the populace against the 
possible, and often erratic and foolish doings of local 
School Committees. It did so, by bestowing on the 
Central Board, a nominee power in their election. 

But the word nominee was in ill flavour ! and 
people failed to see the distinction between the 
nomineeism of an alien and unfriendly interest, such 
as had pressed so heavily upon Otago, and the nomi- 
neeism of this Central Board constituted of their own 
elected representatives in the Provincial Council — the 
Superintendent and his Executive — ^and members of 
the very committees whose constitution was to be 
subserved. Being blinded, however, by prejudice, the 
oppositionists would not see the distinction — which 
was made less clear by the misleading representations 
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of the Association. At the meetings which were held 
in the five Educational Districts which had been 
created by the Board to elect School Committees under 
the Ordinance^ a Committee of the Central Board 
attended^ and this attendance rendered the weak 
point the subject of all the more keen opposition. 
And so successful was it, that out of the five, only 
three districts — ^those of the Green Island Bush, 
Tokomairiro, and Clutha — elected School Committees; 
while those of Dunedin and Taieri declined to do 
so ; the after decision of the Education Board being, 
that the seditious, or ill-advised districts, should 
have another opportunity of doing so. The meeting in 
Dunedin, a very large, was also a very noisy one. 
Even in electing a chairman there was . preliminary 
sparring. And it was only after chaffing, proposing, 
declining, and voting, that Mr. Strode agreed to 
preside, but not in any sense officially. It was Mr. 
Strode qua Mr. Strode, and as carefully distinguished 
from the R.M., that he took the chair. There were 
long speeches, and a proposition made to the Committee 
of the Board present, that the Board would pledge 
itself not to exercise its right of interference. This, 
of course, was refused, greatly to the pretended disgust 
of the Association. The theological points of dispute 
which the Bill presented, this eminent body left out of 
their role altogether, wisely judging that there were a 
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soflSciencj of religious partisans to take them up 
without their interference. Besides the more general 
airing of opinions just referred to, the extent to 
which civil governments have a right to interfere 
in the matter of religious teaching, became the 
subject of a warm controversy. The red flag of 
Ultra Voluntaryism was displayed in a series of 
long letters by Mr. Andrew Russell, of the North - 
East Valley; and the true blue of the Covenant 
in another characteristic series of lengthy replies by 
the late Mr. John Gillies. Worthy defenders of their 
opinions both ; but it were to no purpose to furnish a 
resume of their arguments. The majority of my 
readers, I am afraid, would regard it as a serious 
infliction. 

The Superintendent and Mr. Macandrew were 
absent during all this turmoil, doing duty in the 
General Assembly, and among the poetical squibs which 
appeared was one referring to this, from which I shall 
make the following extract : — 

" Nae doot, lads, when Jamie and Daddie oome back 
They'll blame us ricbt sair for this ravelled wark, 
But we'U play the auld tunes when we get a new key, 
When our Daddie comes back, we'U see what we'll see. 

" By givin' the pledge we have ruined otir cause. 
We've muddled oursels, and broken our laws, 
It troubles me, sair, that we've got sic a fa' 
And a' this to happen when Daddie's awa'. 
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" Wlien Daddie comes back from the '^ira of the State, 
Hell set ns a' lioht, he can 3d it so neat, 
Hell amasli a' the schemes o' tbe ren^iade pack. 
And well B,' get to riobts when Daddie cornea back." 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

The Land Sales and Leasing Ordinance. 

jN the public business of this important year, 1856, 
occurred a congeries of movements that con- 
jointly formed the turning point in our history. These 
were — (1) The Land Sales and Leasing Ordinance of 
December that year ; (2) Mr. Ligar's mission to Mel- 
bourne respecting it ; (3) the establishment of steamers 
between Melbourne and Port Chalmers. And for each 
and all of these we were indebted to the one active 
mind in our midst, who, without question, took the 
lead in proposing, as in executing, whatever most 
effectually contributed to our permanent welfare. I 
need not say that I refer to the Hon. James Macandrew. 
It will be recollected that the Land Regulations of 
1855 provided for the waste lands being sold, without 
limit as to the extent of purchase, at 10s. per acre, 
with the condition that 40s. an acre should be expended 
on improvements — such as fencing, houses, &c. — 
within four years, and before a Crown grant could be 
issued. This law, in its leading principle — the child of 
Captain Cargill, licked into legal shape by Mr. J. H. 

Harris — has been described as abstractly the best land 
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law ''that Otago ever had^ or tliat conld have been 
devised : '' its tendency (had it not been subse- 
qnently pronounced illegal) having been to secure 
bond fide settlement^ and to exclude run specu- 
lation. ''Had it been passed by the Imperial 
Parliament,'' says the authority I have just quoted— 
" and been regarded as one of the laws of the Modes 
and Persians which change not, except in the 
exceptional circumstance and for the specific purpose 
which led to the passing of the Ordinance of December, 
1856, it would have been well for the Province/' But 
like other Colonial Ordinances, it had chameleon-like 
characteristics : for while admirably conceived to 
forward precisely the kind of settlement needed and 
desiderated, it had apparently been so framed that by 
legal quibbles its purpose could be perverted, I know 
not how or why — only this is palpable to all — ^that it 
had not been passed by the Modes and Persians, but 
by the Provincial Council of Otago ; not by the law 
doctors of Saint Stephen's, but by the law doctor 
{primus) in the counsels of Otago's Superintendent ; 
and that its illegality was in due course of time duly dis- 
covered and acknowledged; the very legal authority 
who watched its birth being one of those who main- 
tained that the conditional clauses were illegal. I am 
ignorant beyond that, and infer no malice prepense, in 
the original mal-construction of the Act. 
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Most unhappy and unfair, however, were the 
results. Large areas of land were taken up by parties 
who had no means of complying with the conditions, 
and who had no intention of expending upon it 408. 
an acre ; under the expectation, no doubt, that popular 
agitation would in due time be brought to bear upon the 
subject, so as to have the law altered. Their position was 
meanwhile that of being possessors of large estates ; 
while the more unsophisticated and honest, who only 
applied for as much as they could consistently see their 
way to expending £2 an acre upon within four years, 
found themselves the possessors of comparatively small 
properties. It was unhappy as regarded its promoters 
in the Provincial Council — ^for, whatever were the 
faults of the Bill, the majority of the members who had 
assisted in passing it by their votes, did so in the 
simplicity of their hearts, regarding it per se, and 
depending on the legal judgment of the gentleman 
whose Draft Ordinance had been adopted. 

But while conducive, after all said and done, to 
bona fide settlement, it may be readily conceived that 
the Land Regulations of 1855 did not tend to bring 
money into the Treasury at a very rapid rate, or 
to any great extent; and as Lnmigration and 
Public Works, were only inaugurated to an extent 
comparatively nil, and could not be carried on 
without money, it was resolved previous to the 
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meeting of Council^ to offer 600^000 acres of land^ 
in blocks of not less than 2000 acres^ at 10s. per acre^ 
without restriction^ in districts outside the hundreds 
set apart for the purpose by the Superintendent. This^ 
it was supposed^ would induce capitalists to invest^ and 
would yield £300,000, a sum which, if judiciously 
expended, would have supplied the actual occupants 
of the soil with abundance of labour, and would have 
provided such roads and bridges as were absolutely 
essential towards the profitable occupancy of the 
country. In fact, it was argued, and very justly so, too, 
that without labour and the means of getting produce 
to market the land was of little or no value ; and as 
there were no means of raising money otherwise, this 
scheme met with approval among all who considered 
themselves competent to judge. 

It may be naturally supposed that a proposition of 
a character so radical, would prove to be, eminently, the 
measure of the session in which it was brought forward^ 
and that from wise motives it would not have been well 
to have had it blabbed abroad a day before the time. 
But it formed the leading topic in the Superintendent's 
address, at the opening of the Provincial Council, 
every one being most completely taken aback — some 
by the magnificence of the prospect which it unfolded 
to their visions of prosperity and progress ; others— 
and none more so than the small minority of the Council 



and the wisestores of the Constitutional Association— 
by its boldness, which caused them to dread they knew 
not well what, and to repel it instinctively as running 
counter entirely to the line of timid— and in some 
instances, I am afraid, selfish — ^policy, sometimes pur- 
sued. So struck with consternation was a leading 
member of the Opposition, that he rushed to the bell 
to convene the people (pulling it, you may be sure, 
with all his might), as if an emergency of the utmost 
peril and danger had occurred. 

Its liberal scope and purport were well argued by 
the Superintendent — bigoted and narrow as his foes 
declared him usually to be. He pointed out the neces- 
sity that existed for obtaining a fund for necessary 
improvements, and promoting immigration both from 
Home and Australia, coupling together indeed '^ public 
works and immigration,'^ precisely as the present 
Government of the Colony does, and stating his belief 
that the Province was then at a point calling for an appli- 
ance which its ordinary resources could not supply, but 
which, if afforded in time, would send it rapidly and 
independently ahead. "It is therefore proposed," 
said His Honor, patly indicating by the allusion the 
comparatively small modicum of the Provincial Estate 
to be disposed of — " It is therefore proposed that out 
of the twenty millions of acres, or thereby, of which 
the Province is composed, a fraction should be sold at 
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lOs. an acre, and without conditions." He then 
pointed out that by the arrangement proposed large 
capitalists would be benefited '^ to the extent of that 
fraction/' while the demands of agricultural colonists 
would be secured by the Land Regulations, and grazing 
leases for fourteen years made secure. 

The proposal was brought before the House in three 
resolutions, moved by the Provincial Solicitor, and 
seconded by Mr. Reynolds. It received the support of 
the members generally, and some able speeches were 
made on the occasion. Mr. Adam, among other things, 
stated that although the Settlement had been formed 
some eight or nine years, they had not up to that time 
disposed of 50,000 acres of land. ''Many persons 
entertained the idea,^^ he said, '' that the sale of land 
had been going on rapidly ; but if only 50,000 acres 
had been disposed of in nine years, it would require 
4000 years to dispose of 20,000,000 at the same rate, 
or about the same period that had elapsed since Noah 
descended Mount Ararat to colonise the world.'' He 
referred to reports to be laid before the House by Mr. 
Ligar, late Surveyor-General, and Mr. Thomson, the 
Provincial Surveyor, proposing to survey a line five or 
six miles from the coast, to be sold under the existing 
Land Regulations ; the land on the other side of this 
line to be sold in 2000 acre blocks and upwards; 
and the land still beyond this to be let for pastoral 
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purposes/* Mr, Catfcen opposed the measure^ objecting 
to the short warning that had been given^ and urging 
that if the restrictions were to be removed in one case, 
they should be removed in all. His opposition was 
not much^ and the remarks of the Provincial Solicitor 
in favour of the Bill were so lucid and conclusive^ that 
in Committee the division shewed twelve for— four 
against. It was carried in the House^ therefore^ nem. 
con. 

It may be worth our while, however, to revert for 
a moment to the arguments of the Provincial Solicitor, 
Mr. John M'Glashan. The hon. gentleman admitted that 
the Government were anxious to raise money ,* but for 
what purpose ? For the very salvation of the Province, 
he asserted. First he alluded to its dismemberment-—* 
'' threatened in high places/' They who think they 
could succeed in that, he said, do not know the stuff 
we are made of. But he would remove every temptation 
to their making the trial. ^' The northern Provinces 
being elder bom, and nourished at the exuberant breast 
of Government by a lavish expenditure,'^ he said, 
" admil^dof some of them being ahead of Otago, and 
of their having far greater influence and power. But let 
us endeavour by a judicious use of the means at our 
disposal to adjust the difference." Curiously enough 
the adjustment of the difference came to be, not with 
Northern Provinces, but among ourselves, and an 



alleged mal-adjastment^ consequent on tlie sale of the 
land^ mainly led to the Separation of Southland. 
'' But if anything more be necessary,'' continued Mr. 
M^Glashan, '^to be said in its favour, I would remind 
the Council that the arrangement by which the pro- 
ceeds of land sales come into the coffers of the Province 
may speedily come to an endy and that it behoves us (to 
use a familiar adage) to 'make hay while the sun 
shines/ '' 

The original intention of the Executive was that 
300,000 acres should be taken from the northern part 
of the Province, and an equal portion from the 
southern. But the operation of the Act was confined 
entirely to the south. This subsequently became one 
of the standing grievances, which led, as has just been 
said (ultimately and till its re-union) to the separation 
of Southland — ^although perhaps there was no injustice 
done, much more having been expended in the South, 
than had been received from it. That capitalists in Aus- 
tralia might be induced to purchase, Mr. 0. W. Ligar, 
formerly Surveyor-General of the Colony, was appointed 
to proceed to Melbourne to effect sales on behalf of 
the Province, His DMssion, however, did not directly 
prove much of a success ; but it drew the attention of 
many in Victoria to the fact of the existence and 
capabiUties of Otago, and thus led to the subsequent 
demand for grassy country, as also to much of the 



agricmtural settlement which emanated from the 
Colony of Victoria. 

Abont this time, also^ the Government appointed 
Mr. James Adam to proceed as Immigration Agent to 
Scotland — ^his special business being to lecture and 
circulate information throughout the agricultural 
districts^ and to select the class of labour which was 
most urgently needed. A more judicious selection 
could scarcely have been made. Mr. Adam was well 
fitted by unwearied energy and ability^ to set forth in 
graphic and forcible terms the benefits which the 
working man might derive from emigration^ and to pre- 
sent in a favourable light the particular field for it which 
he represented. A great qualification he possessed too 
in being able to speak from practical experience and 
personal observation, and in himself was a striking, 
though by no means uncommon or exaggerated example 
of the inducements, which the Province held out to 
the intelligent, hard-working, and persevering among 
the working classes. Yet did the Constitutional (?) 
Association, set itself forward with perverse determina- 
tion to oppose his appointment on the ground of his 
being a Scotchmcm ! while the Witness so far forgot 
itself as to sneer and make fun at certain alleged 
deficiencies which were ascribed to him. Mr. Adam is 
a man really of good accomplishments, having qualities 
specially qualifying him for this appointment. He may 
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not be a classical scholar^ but he has a mind well 
famished; a ready command of langoage^ can describe 
readily^ and appeal with forceful effect to the mind 
and feelings — qualities more to the purpose in address- 
ing himself to the peasantry of Scotland^ than the 
ability to make fluent allusions in Greeks or Latin* 
While from his knowledge of human nature^ strong com- 
mon sense, and intimate acquaintance with the modes of 
thinking prevalent among the class he was specially 
commissioned to secure, he could not fail to give power 
to his appeals, and carry home his pleas. 

It would have served little purpose to have quoted 
Bums' famous couplet to such flippant detractors. 

But it is nevertheless true. 

** The rank is but the guinea's stamp. 
The man's the goad for 'a that." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



Baneikg and Steam. 
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.N passing on to the anniversary of 1857^ it is 
natural^ with the consciousness of having reached 
the outer confines of the old days proper, to experience 
some regretful feelings. The air and fashion of things 
have become changed, and there is left behind a state 
of neighbourliness and simplicity, the like of which 
Otago shall never see again — ^never see again ! The 
spirit of rush and hurry was fairly upon us by that 
date. We had caught a whiff of what is unquestion- 
ably the true colonial spirit — the spirit of those whose 
mission it is to pave the way for nations yet unborn, 
and inaugurate civilisations that are destined not 
improbably to repkce in this Southern hemisphere, 
with much of freshness and vigour, the older civiHsa- 
tions of the North. 

I have no regrets, however, that will bear probing. 
It forms a very charming episode in life it is true, this 
coming to a new land, reducing every requisite of 
civilisation to a minimum, and submitting to the 
utmost primitiveness in all things — determined to be 
content and happy. It lasts for some time, too, with 
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its visionary enjoyments, few material wants, and no 
artificial impediments. Till indeed, gradually, awaken- 
ing remembrances, ambitions, and desires — ^in no 
necessarily objectionable form — ^arisej and the true 
restless spirit takes action afresh, a still small voice 
within the breast, in loud whispers, urging progress — 
Arise, your place is not inane enjoyment — effecting 
nothing, making no mark ! Forward ! Tour head, 
and hands, are yours, but for work ! The Controller 
General of the world, imposes but one condition : work, 
not for selfish purposes, but for the glory of God, and 
the good of thy neighbour. 

Absolutely necessary to trade and commerce — ^to 
the development of the internal resources of a country, 
and to their after distribution — ^to awakening to enter- 
prise, by the bestowal of the power — ^to starting, equally 
as to maintaining in brisk movement, the wheels of 
industry — ^is the important help which is derived 
from the operations of banking. Very paltry and 
limited are the concerns which can be carried on, 
without the aid of this grand motive power. We 
clearly had got to require such help. Mr. Macandrew, 
it will be recollected, years before had proffered to 
propel the little vessel by the establishment of a bank 
on the Scotch system. But it got somehow conveyed 
into the intricacies of the circumlocution oflSce, and by 
some power, there or elsewhere, directly or indirectly 



applied^ was never permitted to see the light. It 
may be that wis were too yoang^ and that we suffered 
nothing from being left to learn our need from 
experience. But it was not a whit too soon^ at all 
events, when the need was really met. The Union 
Bank of Australia opened for the ^^transaction of 
general banking business ^^ in Dunedin, on 2nd Jan., 
1857. Temporary offices were at first formed in Mr. 
Sibbald's Private Hotel, Staflford-street ; though 
premises, slightly more suitable, were speedily found 
hard by. Old Dunediuites may remember the Bank, 
on the rear of the hillock, the sides of which graduated 
towards Princes-street on the one hand, and Manse- 
street on the other — ^there being on the Princes-street 
side certain Old Identity places of business, somewhat 
conspicuously perched on a little platform, and reached 
by steps, and a slope upwards, and which I casually 
referred to in an earUer chapter. The Bank was 
placed under the management of Mr. Alfred Jackson, 
a gentleman whose subsequent banking connection 
with Dunedin and the Province won for him a high 
character as a banker. Not a few there are, who, 
having been drawn into the bewildering whirl of a 
time which speedily followed, to which Old Identities 
were, many of them unequal, have reason to regret 
having deviated from the course of prudence and caution 
to which the Manager endeavoured by wise counsel to 
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restrict them. The first opposition which the Union 
Bank met with, was from the estabKshment of the 
Oriental, which ultimately merged in the Bank of New 
Sonth Wales. 

Having thus become, by having a Bank in its 
midst, a member, so to speak, of the affiliated com- 
munities of industry and commerce all the world over, 
a further step must be taken. The aid of steam must 
be got to bring Otago into the ranks of commerce, and 
place it on a par with others. It was well enough 
during a stage of very decided nonage to creep along 
the coast in a one-masted schooner, or adventure so far 
as Sydney in a fifty-ton craft. I once did so, lying, 
grievously against my will, at Port Chalmers for a whole 
week after being ready for sea, our old skipper, whose 
name was Cole, assuring us every night we should 
start with daylight, but with the morning^s dawn, 
finding it hard as ever to tear himself from the 
attractions of so lively a spot as the Port and its hotel. 
And we poor passengers, at such a distance from 
Bunediuy were compelled to make the best of circum- 
stances, one of our number harping ever over the old 
lines : — 

<< Old king Cole is a merry old sotQ, 
And a merry old sotQ is he." 

By means of steamers, the Australian colonies and 
the provinces of New Zealand were drawing closer to 
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each other^ and it would never do for Otago to be left 
oat in the cold. The General Government had from 
time to time been doling forth sums of money from the 
colonial revenue for the purpose of promoting, by this 
means, interprovinoial co Jnmcation, in whSk ^ the 
provinces had participated with the single exception of 
Otago. Poor little Otago ! the magnates of the North 
conveniently chose to consider it as hopelessly out of 
the way. And by way of compensation for thus cutting 
it ofi from participation in the most liberal actions 
they had yet performed, and which were vouchsafed 
to all the other Provinces, they proposed in their 
m/unificent and disinterested liberdlityy to bestow upon 
us by way of solatium, five hundred pminds ! Did 
they think that such a magnificent douceur would be of 
more actual service in keeping this ultima Thole of 
New Zealand germinating, than would the encourage- 
ment of an ambition which was preposterously beyond 
it? 

Of a certainty we thought differently, and could 
not witness this act of assumption and injustice without 
our pride being touched and our indignation stirred. 
The first act of the Provincial Council at its meeting 
in December, was to adopt a series of resolutions on 
the subject. These fully set forth that no pretence 
could justify the invidious and unjust exclusion of 
this Province from advantages which were extended 
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to the other Provinces^ and to which Otago equally 
contribatedj that as the intercourse proposed was 
deemed necessary to the progress and prosperity of the 
Northern Provinces, so much the more was it requisite 
to Otago^ when its distance from the seat of Greneral 
Grovemment was considered. The manifesto of the 
public emphatically declared, was, that no government 
could be entitled to, or could have, the confidence and 
support of Otago, which did not at once put an end to the 
grievous partiality complained of. The truth was, as the 
Provincial Solicitor pointed out — there then existed, as 
more or less there had always existed, a disposition on 
the part of the larger provinces to secure special 
advantages to themselves and to drive the smaller 
and weaker onies to the wall. The federation was 
supposed to be based on fairness and honesty. But 
self-interest is a special pleader; and the assumed 
weakling of the far south, it was agreeable to their 
vanity, to consider as a sort of. outside member of the 
confederation. The jealousy on the part of Wellington, 
of its northern rival Auckland, secured to us on many 
after occasions, the alliance of the former. And in the 
matter of steam postal communication with Australia, 
which was now being agitated, it served us an important 
turn. 

On the 8th of December, 1856, the Provincial Council 
resolved itseU into Committee on the subject of steam 
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communication ; and took into consideration a corres- 
pondence that had passed between Dr. I. G. Feather- 
ston as Superintendent of Wellington, and Captain 
Cargill. The Home Government had made a 
proposition for steam communication through all the 
Colonies ; and New Zealand had taken a responsibility 
to the amount of £3500. Dr. Peatherston wrote to 
say that the General Government of New Zealand, 
throwing aside the Report of the House of Represen- 
tatives, had decided that the mail steamer between 
Australia and New Zealand, should run between 
Melbourne and Auckland, and that no provision had 
been made for conveying the mails from Auckland to 
the Southern Provinces. He then pointed out, as 
the result of this arrangement, that the Southern 
Provinces, instead of receiving their English Mails as 
they then did by sailing vessels direct from Australia, 
'^and within a reasonable time after their arrival in 
Melbourne or Sydney,^^ would have them sent on to 
Auckland, there to be detained for an indefinite 
period ; ^^ since the ^ Zingara ' considered as a mail 
packet, is of course a mere sham and delusion.^' 
He then proceeds to state that he writes at the 
request of the Chamber of Commerce of Wellington 
to ascertain if the other Southern Provinces "would 
join Wellington in establishing a direct steam com- 
munication with Melbourne.'^ He proposed making 

V 
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Wellington and Otago alternately the port of entry. 
And conceived that, for a bonns of £6000 a year, 
guaranteed for two years, a steamer of sufficient power 
could be obtained, accomplishing the voyage within the 
month. Captain Cargill, in reply, stated that Sydney, 
in place of Melbourne, he had discovered, was from 
thenceforward to be the terminus, and this he thought 
might lead to some new modification of the branch to 
New Zealand. And from information obtained by 
him from the agent of the P. and 0. Company in 
Melbourne, he was assured that branch lines would 
form no part of their contract. " I would add,^' he 
says, ''that in the opinion of an experienced com- 
mander, the best route, both as to economy and quick- 
ness — the starting point being Victoria— would be 
Otago, Canterbury, Wellington, Nelson, and Sydney 
(for cheap coaling) with passengers to Victoria. But 
this, as an Otago man,^' he naively adds, " I did not 
venture to notice.^^ The Council took up the matter 
heartily. Although, the question where was the money 
to come from ? was as usual a grave one with not a few. 
But the Executive were in a buoyant and sanguine 
mood, and '' taking it for granted that the Land Bill 
would be passed, had no doubt of realising sufficient 
funds from land sales.^' When the estimates therefore 
came on, "£2000 towards the bonus for a steamer 
between Australia and the Southern Provinces " was 
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found among the items which were passed. Bat such 
liberality proved to have been somewhat hasty. The 
little bit of trickery contemplated by the General 
Grovemment, served to shew that no part of New 
Zealand was wanting in vitality, or could be over- 
looked with impunity. These things are now simply 
referred to as forming a first chapter in the history 
of steam communication. Let it be only further 
mentioned here, that when the Panama Eoute was pro- 
pounded, in the course of the following year (June, 
1857), the General Government deputed Mr. (now Sir) 
Dillon Bell, to proceed to Sydney, to effect an arrange- 
ment with the Government of New South Wales, 
empowering him to offer a subsidy of £15,000. His 
mission was two-fold: — First, to represent the New 
Zealand Government at the negotiations with the 
Government of New South Wales, relative to the 
proposed contract with the Royal Mail Company for 
a Steam Postal Service via Panama; and next to 
effect a contract with some one of the Australian 
Steam Companies for postal inter-communication 
between the Provinces of New Zealand. The Panama 
Line had by that time been virtually affirmed by the 
New South Wales Government as well as by that of 
New Zealand ; and a provisional contract was being 
sent home by Mr. Wetton, the negotiator or agent of 
the Company. Mr. Bell returned, therefore, without 
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having arrived at any definite conclasion. And with 
regard to the interprovinoial branch of the service, ho 
found that to have two boats placed on the line a yearly 
subsidy was required of £10,000 or £11,000 ; while he 
did not feel himself warranted in holding out the 
prospect of a larger subsidy than £9000. Otago must 
trust to her own enterprise. She has generally found 
it since to be her best course. The real new era, aa' 
I shall speedily have te point ont, issued in the 
starting of steamers by the Province on her oiyn 
acconnt. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The ^ Colonist ' Newspaper. Gold at the Mataura. 

NOTHBR member was now to be added to 
the weekly Press of the Province. The Otago 
Witness had done good service in its time^ more 
especially in the heyday of its earlier years, when it 
correctly echoed the sentiments of the majority, and 
applied the pruning-knife to the enthusiasm of poor 
Graham* It had bravely fought subsequently, the 
guerilla warfare of the Constitution ; had encountered 
and withstood the skulking enemy at all points, with 
acute prescience detecting his every little game — up 
to his many devices and never to be caught napping. 
Latterly, its editor had been blamed for having swayed 
very considerably from his principles. But I have no 
wish to rake up forgotten matter, and minutely enquire 
into all the causes which gave rise to the imputation — ^ 
partly true, partly false. To my poor reckoning, those 
individuals form a marvellously exceptional and much 
to be admired — ^almost adored— minority, who, in 
public life, neyer sway from the line of perfect rectitude, 
the perpendicular to the plane of unvarying consistency. 
Let those who are without sin in «ditoriul cliairs> 
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or as Eepresentatives in the Assembly in Wellington, 
cast the first stone ! 

I am safe, I believe, in saying that the Witness 
had not for some time been at one with the majority 
of the community, and that on that ground a second 
newspaper had become a necessity. The fact itself 
formed reason sufficient. 

It may be confidently affirmed, that no newspaper 
existing by itself in any particular district or town, if it 
has a single spark of independence, can set forth with 
impartiality and force, the diversified sentiments proper 
to the time and place. Public opinion, in the commu- 
nity, will always seek modification and change, just in 
proportion as it exhibits life and vigour. And such an 
unhappily circumstanced journal would be bound, 
ignoring all variation of sentiment, either to entirely 
eliminate from its columns all debateable matter, and 
sink to the level of a mere news record ; or in a manful 
way, speak forth its opinions, which would be certain, 
either to form a fresh party, or aid an existing one. 
Every community having political freedom tdll exercise 
it in discussing what is best, aud how the best may be 
best done ; and it cannot well do that with but one 
exponent of many diverse ideas. 

In whatever way or to whatever degree the Witness 
might liave deviated from out of the current of the 
popular mindj or to what extent the Otago party would 



have admitted of such deviation, it may not be possible 
to define exactly. This is certain — ^no Journal that is 
not of the meanest can long be at one with everybody. 
If there is earnestness in either the people or their 
exponent, differences of opinion must exist; and the 
Fourth Jflstate, represented by one member, must 
espouse a side. 

Mr. Lambert was the gentleman who put himself, 
or was put forward, to fill up the gap, and meet the 
needed want. He came here from Auckland, and it 
was soon known with what intention. But prior, by 
two months, to starting the Oolonist, he appeared 
before the public in a controversy between Mr. Cutten 
and the Executive, and with Mr. Gutten personally, 
respecting the Grovernment printing. The Executive 
deemed it right, on Mr. Lambert conmiencing business 
as a printer, to call for tenders (that being now 
possible which previously, with only one printer, was 
not). But Mr. Cutten objected to the terms, on the 
ground that the ^' proposed printing establishment is 
to be started with an avowed political object, by a firm, 
of which a member of the Executive is a partner,^' and 
that he had little hope of the ^' business of tendering '^ 
being continued ^^with &drness and honesty ! " This 
litUe semi-personal tiff however blew over, and the 
editor of the Wititeas, with dignified equanimity, and 
in tenos w^ chosen, found himself equal to notidbg 
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in his columns tie advent of liis long threatened 
contemporary. The Otago Colonist and Dunedin and 
Imjercargill Advertiser. He alluded to its style of 
printing as creditable to Mr. Lambert, '^ considering 
that like ourselves he is somewhat short of hands/^ 
and expressed his gratification that a delay in publi- 
cation had been productive of some improvement upon 
the original plan. " We some time since were fovoured 
with a view of the intended heading, which had for an 
emblem — the thistle, solus , with the motto, ' Nemo me 
impune lacessit.^ The emblem and motto have been 
dropped, and our contemporary appears in a more 
reasonable shape, no doubt somewhat to the distaste of 
its staunch supporters, who would have liked a more 
decided avowal of a determination to maintain the 
peculiar national and religious character of the foun- 
dation of the Otago Settlement.*' The day of publi- 
cation being Friday, (that of the Witness then, as it is 
still, Saturday,) was regarded as having '' something 
of the jockeyism of an opposition coach :'' from which 
circumstance the editor augured unfavourably, and 
regretted the annihilation of the hope which he had 
entertained, that, • '' as we have been the one-sided 
press, there would have been less of t'other sided 
press in our contemporary.'* Mr. Lambert made his 
bow in a truthful and manly spirit on the whole, but 
rather full perhaps of confidence and promise. Every 



object to be desiderated in a public journal, " of which 
the community of Otago had hitherto been destitute," 
might from thenceforth be confidently expected, with 
such honest criticism upon public measures as should 
form a striking contrast to the gross misrepresentations 
of the Witness; the frequency of which he averred 
proved them to have been made " wilfully and delibe- 
rately." 

And thus for good or ill, '^ t'other sided " coach was 
started on its way. It was of itself enough to mark the 
commencement of a new order of things ; and without 
attaching too much to it, it was generally regarded 
as meeting an absolute requirement. There was a 
ready welcome awaiting it ; as for some time it had 
been much talked of. It formed the theme even of a 
stanza, in one of those rhyming productions, which 
abounded then. By the way, among the Old Identities, 
there were always a number of rhynodng mills in full 
work. Craigielee and his fiddle, at the Half-Way 
Bush, was not alone. The lines following, and those 
at the end of the chapter are, I believe, by Mr. John 
Blair ; his, as well as Mr. John Barr^s, felling shortly 
to be noticed more particularly. If inspiration comes 
in any degree from the mountains, there was a 
propriety in old Saddle- Back having its poet ; as well 
as in old Flagstaff having hers. The lines were as 
follows : — 
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When Lambert gets his pxintin' shop, and our paper set to rights, 
Our daddy and his cronies, they'll write wi* a* their michts : 
That ne'er-dae-weel the Witness it has set your brain agee. 
But if Catten will but wait a wee, he'll see just what he'll see ; 
With the thistle for our motto, our Scottish hearts to cheer, 
It reminds us o' our fatherland, that is to us sae dear ; 
We've got talent on our side man, baith in Eirk and State I 
And we'll shortly gag the Witness^ and consign it to its fate I ** 

Gk»ld was at this time discovered on the banks of 
the Matanra simultaneously almost with its discovery 
at the Buller in the Nelson Province. In the 
Provincial Goundl, on the 2nd' of December^ 1856, 
there was laid upon the table the following communi- 
cation from Mr. 0. W. Ligar, Surveyor-General of 
New Zealand :— «» 

" Otago, Dec. 1st, 1856. 

'' Sir,-^As I deem it the duty of every one in the 
community to increase the stock of information, relative 
to the resources of this our adopted country, I hasten 
to inform your Honor that on my recent visit to the 
South part of the Province of Otago, I found gold 
very generally distributed in the gravel and sand of 
the Mataura Biver, at Tuturau ; and that, from the 
geological character of the diistrict, I am of opinion 
that a remunerative gold field exists in that neighbour- 

hood.<«-I have, &c., 

''Ghaslibs W. Lioas, 

'' Surveyor-General of New Zealand. 
^^ To His Honour the Superintendent of Otago/^ 
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This important information — shadowijaig forth that 
which was destined to inflaence to such a degree the 
development of the Province ; and which^ though all 
unanticipated^ unimagined^ then — was in reality of more 
consequence than aught significant of progress that 
was transpiring. It is curious to note with what 
apathetic indifEerence^ if not with an iQclixiation to 
rather discourage inquiry — ^afraid of the disturbing 
consequences which might foUow-^it was regarded* 
Some three months after the announcement of Mr. 
Ligar^s discovery, a few adventurous individuals had 
gathered to the locality indicated, already designated 
the diggings. There were none among them, however,, 
that had the benefit of experience, with the exception 
of one single Australian digger, who was favourably 
impressed with the value of the field. But there were 
neither tent, tools, nor provisions ; and the only setUer 
near by was an old hand, with some Maoris and haJf^ 
castes, who charged a most exorbitant sum for a few 
potatoes. The Australian digger stated it as his belief 
that gold would be found plentiful in the ranges in 
which the Mataura takes fts rise. 

Although, however, the excitement ci^eated was not 
great, and although no ^* rush ^' was the consequence^ 
yet the dormant spirit of observation and inquiry was 
stirred among the observant jand informed ia various 
parts of the Province. Bumoar told o{ one ranholder 
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who had found a nugget on his run, which varied in 
weight, according to various reports, from an ounce 
to a pound. Nearly every person at the Bluff and 
Invercargill had in his possession a specimen of 
some kind ; and every one as they arrived in town had 
some quantities with them. Dr. Bichardson found it 
among the clay, in forming a ditch fence. It was 
reported as existing at the mouth of the Tokomairiro. 
And of a certainty it was found by Mr. Gebbie, near 
his own door, in the North-East Valley. "This 
specimen was tested in town, and having been severed 
with a knife, was afterwards run together with the 
assistance of a blow-pipe, and formed a piece about the 
size of a No. 3 shot.^' It was thought at the time a 
singular circumstance, that gold should apparently be 
spread over the greater portion of the Province ; and 
that nine years should have passed and we all 
unconscious of its existence. But being found in such 
close proximity to Dunedin — ^the North-East Valley, 
it was confidently anticipated that it would be fairly 
tested and the problem solved. As far as regards the 
North-East Valley, it remains to be elucidated still; 
and but for the discovery of Grabriel Reid, its existence 
might have been still floating mistily about us, in the 
shape of a vague, but prevailing, general impression 
that led to nothing. There was just sufficient proba- 
bility of a rush to awaken the imaginations of the 
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poetical geniuses I have just referred to^ one of wliom 
graphically depicted its consequences. 

** The folks are a' gaun mad outrioht, 
The yellow fever's at its height, 
And naething's heard baith day and nioht 
But gold at the Mataura. 

The result of all the male folks making off, and 
leaving the farm work to wives and daughters (realised 
five years after), is rather cleverly put : — 

" There'll be some pretty rows we know, 
When ladies drive the bullooks O, 
And many a load ' Gome ither, wo ! ' 
When we're at the Mataura. 

<< They'll make the laws themselves to please. 
And set to making Boad Trustees, 
And nominating M.P.C.'s, 

When we're at the Mataura. 
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Our Tibbie's, Betty's, Nelly's, Molls, 
Will rectify electoral rolls. 
And check the bribery at polls. 

When we're at the Mataura. 

" The land that's waste they'll parcel oot, 
In quantities they think will suit. 
And sell't to all that's got the hoot,"*^ 
When we're at the Mataura." 



iTMttt, Maori for money. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVII I. 

The Anniversary of 1857. 

^HEBE are certain manifestations of the love of 
home and country, familiarly experienced and 
owned to in the old lands, which can hardly be said to 
have an existence at all in these new ones. If they 
have, it is in manner and degree, much changed and 
weakened. Social life and its surroundings are less 
intense, and feelings which there display frequent 
depth, and that command much of the heart, in no 
corresponding mode discover themselves here. In 
a word — the home is not lived for by New Zealanders 
in New Zealand, as it is by Englishmen in England. 

Were it urged that the finer emotions and passions 
in the breasts of ever-busy colonists, must to some 
extent have been injured by the intensely engrossing 
nature of their avocations — ^would the inference be 
confirmed by facts ? It would receive a colouring of 
confirmation, we fear, from the present race of colo- 
nists, and the rising generation. But the solatmm is 
not far to seek — ^there are remedies visible, in looking 
beyond, which we would do well to keep ever full in 
our view. Already are we amply putting in operation 
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conseirative forces^ that in the leisure of another age^ 
will work with power, in fixing homes and hearts, with 
the other girders of the nation. And we are giving 
also to the young land, an edacation, sound and liberal, 
which will contribute of its humanities, a large moiety 
in the same direction — cultivation and taste, as effectu- 
ally making, as they attach to the country. Time, no 
doubt, will rectify many things that are now out of joint. 
An illustration from among the gems of fiction expresses 
well this present want in our colonial life. Adam Graeme, 
of Mossgray,andthe gentlefolks of Fendie, lived, there 
is no doubt, in '^ an atmosphere of home '* such as few 
colonists, even after long yearSj have ever succeeded in 
transferring to the unkempt land of their adoption. 
And the peacefulness and quiet of Mrs. Oliphant's 
beautiful pictures, are so opposed to colonial unrest, 
that few native-bom colonists from their own knowledge 
can possibly know what she refers to when she says— 
'^ The atmosphere of home descended about herJ^ A 
sweet place was this Mossgray, synonym of thousands of 
similar places — and it is referred to thus :— " Only the 
natural successions of time, one generation going, and 
another coming, has changed the inmates of these walls. 
Steadily here upon its native ground, the old house 
stood like a stately oak, which had shed its acorns there, 
autumn after autumn, before human eye was near to 
see, and should remain until the end. This house. 



whose wealth was of the soil below^ and the firmament 
above^ whose inheritance was not of silver and gold, 
unproductive and barren, but of the fertile land, and 
the sunshine and the rain of God ; this was her home/' 
Its aged life-long inhabitant said — *^ I like this stream 
for its humanity — for all the light, and all the darkness, 
and the winds that touch, and the rains that flood it — 
for its beginning and for its end. Yes, it is a happiness, 
it is a pleasant thread, this river, on which to hang the 
memories of one's life.'* 

If deficient, however, in those enjoyments, to which 
the products of venerable time, in men and things, are 
requisite, we are superior as a whole people, in the 
amount of life's ordinary comforts possessed, and 
in a class of occasional mingled social enjoyments, that 
are all our own. The anniversary of the Province is 
ours, and has been from the beginning. There is no 
holiday in the home country that answers precisely to 
that day with us, for while national commemorative days 
are rightly enough observed, this, we must observe. 
It is our own in a very special sense, and is held by 
every individual member of the community, as having 
an interest in it, real and personal. The child celebrates 
its birthday at its father's board. We do the same, 
as a part of a Colony. May we long continue to 
cherish the incidences of our birth, and with a good 
warming enthusiasm be ever prepared to celebrate 



them — ^aye ! till moss-grown and venerable^ we have 
come to exhibit in our bearing those graces of deUcate 
feeUng and relishment of cnltiyated thought^ which 
shall evidence oar having outgrown the needfal peddling 
days of pioneering. 

The Press has never been behindhand in Otago 
in famishing on occasion^ abandance of excerpts from 
the statistical retams and Gazettes ; desiroas that out- 
siders should know what we can boast of ^ and what 
we have to bestow ; possibly tempted by a desire some- 
times to impart to things just a slight tincture couleur 
de rose. I have no wish to do this, nor to draw 
invidious comparisons; but would desire simply to 
exhibit the natural growth of such a healthy young 
sprout as Otago — ^its elements removed from corrupting 
and defiling influences and placed in fresh soil, with 
room to expand, and receive abundant nourishment. 
I have already referred to the setting free of the 
Waste Lands of the Crown at 10s. per acre, as an 
act stimulative, yet purely in the direction in which, 
as a pastoral and agricultural colony, we were proceed- 
ing; and as being also the turning point in the history 
of the Province. I have to sketch our general position 
to date at present, and the result will confirm, I believe, 
what I would desire these papers to make plaia, viz.— 
that Otago is not wholly indebted to her goldfields 
discoveries for her prosperity, but that from the very 
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beginmng till the stage we hare reached^ and on till 
the present day^ her pace has been^ and even withoat 
anriferons wealthy would have continued to be^ that 
of steady progress. Not so deliriously fast^ perhaps^ 
but in a sense which the raore thoughtful can appreciate 
as mora satisfactory; that would haye yielded a 
description of rough hienness to the majority of the 
people which is always associated with^ and contributes 
more to, the growth of the social and domestic virtues, 
to simplicity and happiness, than does the heavy wind- 
fall that is not toiled for, and that frequently produces 
the very opposite results. Our farming population was 
substantially benefited by the gold windfall ; while they 
were less thQ victims than many, of the vertigo-like 
effects of its sudden influx. Coming in upon us like a 
flood, our farmers have proven of all classes of the 
community, the least easily whisked off their feet, by 
high notions and aspirations after gentility. Woe hap 
the day that sees our sturdy yeomen affect the genteel ! 
Did the outward look of the country at the Anni- 
versary of 1857 bear out the gratifying results which 
were revealed by statistics ? After the first changes 
effected by settlement, the progress made from year to 
year, for some years,^was barely perceptible. By 1853^, 
certain rough results of industry met the eye, all along 
— skirting the desert, uninhabited country outside. 
By 1857, although the published tables told of increase 



in produce and stocky yet tlie general air and aspect of 
the country remained tlie same. The landscape was as 
yet little modified. And only minute and particular 
observation discovered the extent of the inroads that 
were being made upon the great untilled^ unhoed mass^ 
forming one of nature's reserve farms^ now being 
committed to us as land stewards for the owner. 

There were many patches of land fenced after every 
manner of temporary device, all over and above what 
the farmer had been able to surround with a sufficient 
post and rail, or ditch and rail, fence. Agricultural 
work proper, and that of breaking-up fresh ground, 
proceeded simultaneously. And the houses — ^though 
far superior even then to the permanent hut of the 
backwoodsman or the shanty of the Australian settler, 
— ^were still only temporary erections, with few or none 
of the surroundings of the farm steading proper ; had a 
comfortless air, and were as widely diflferent as possible 
from cozy, home-like farm towns; whether as in 
Australia sheltered by the rapidly growing gums and 
wattles ; as at Home by the oxygenous and hardier 
trees of the old home land ; or as it is at present in 
Otago, when trim cut hedges and neat paths, delight 
the eye of the traveller as he traverses the Plains of 
the Taieri and Tokomairiro. As unlike in fact in these 
few years have these districts become to what they 
were, as are the smiling carses of Stirling or Gowrie, 
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to what were tlie barren moors and marshes of Scotland 
in the times of Baliol or Brace. In our young Colony 
in such a brief space of time^ have been accomplished 
transformations which it has taken generations to 
effect in the settled countries of Europe. 

Progress^ latterly^ was most observable in the 
Tokomairiro. The Taieri, being nearer town, had 
became a settled district somewhat earlier : and verv 
observable there now, was the extent of new land fenced 
in, and brought under crop. But settlement was 
reaching onward, and by this year the greater part of 
the Tokomairiro had been purchased; and at so 
early a date in its history, was this district remark- 
able for the air of [neatness and solidity, which its 
houses and fences exhibited. The little embryo 
township of Milton (nameless then) had all the aspect of 
a thriving little community, approaching in appearance, 
as near as might be, to a home country village, to which, 
indeed, it has always had, and bears still a characteristic 
resemblance, only that the verisimilitude is now more 
complete. Its architectural embellishments were two 
in number : the Episcopal Church, with its Gothic 
window, and the Library. Those who worship now in 
the handsome and conspicuous Presbyterian Meeting- 
house, then congregated in the schoolmaster's house, 
which served the double purpose of church and school. 

Dunedin remained but a very small town. It had 
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not expanded in proportion to the country. The work 
of the Province lay beyond it ; its trade was bonnded 
by the requirements of the settlers, and to that were 
the operations, as well as the aspirations of its mer- 
chants confined. There was reckoned to be within its 
limits 641 of a population — ^who among them shared 
and distributed the advantages of two churches, two 
lodging-houses, three hotels, and two printing estab- 
lishments — one the habitat of the Otago Witness, the 
other of the Otago Colonist — the only journals in the 
Province ; and where was also to be found the branch 
of the Union Bank of Australia ; the Custom House and 
Post Office together, in a queer low-roofed, straggling 
erection — ^well remembered as having outlived nearly 
all the buildings of its genus and generation ; the Gaol 
and Hospital, as alluded to in an earlier chapter; 
and the whole circumlocutionary machinery of Otago — 
the General and Provincial departments, the Land and 
Survey stafEs, the Superintendent's sanctum, his clerk's 
office, et hoc genus, omne — all within (and lodgment 
ample) that marvellous little building denominated the 
Mechanics' Institution, which not only sheltered all 
the officials and functionaries, but was the spot in 
which during the week. Courts held their sittings ; 
lecturers their holdings forth ; philharmonic societies 
their practisings ; Board meetings their squabblings ; 
and, in which on Sunday (as if to atone for the uses 
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to which it condescended to be put daring the week) 
a third congregation met to listei^, to the mild and 
affectionate homilies of the gentle-sonled Mr. Jeffi^ys. 
Bat to obtain a more comprehensive idea of the 
progress which the Province had now made, I wonld 
tarn to the statistical retnms of 31st December, 1856, 
as being the nearest possible to the Anniversary of 
March, 1857. Let it be remembered that these i-eboms 
were in nothing inflaenced by the Land Sales and 
Leasing Ordinance — ^the 2000-acre block scheme— 
which had not been even proposed when they were 
collected. And they show, therefore, the more dis- 
tinctly, the steady coarse of increase and indnstrial 
advancement npon which the Province had entered ; 
and that it still was boand to become the wealthiest 
and most important Province in New Zealand, had the 
rich metal never even been strack. Let as not 
depreciate in the least degree oar aoriferoas wealth. 
The gold is oars, eqaally, as is the pastarage and the 
land. Not certainly shonld we lightly esteem the 
minerals, and metals which we possess — the coal, iron, 
gold, silver, and tin— ^ind which developed and wroaght 
oat win yet give employment to immense popnlations. 
The promise of all that is written apon the rocks, 
and wiU, Grod willing, have its fulfilment. Bat there 
has been not a little snperficial nonsense talked to the 
effect^ that Otago wonld never have come to anything 
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but for its '^ diggings/' and it is in contravention of 
this absurd statement that I make these remarks. 

The population had increased to 3796, of whom 
1022 (or nearly one-third) had been born in Otago, a 
remarkably fruitful proportion, as striking as the very 
low per-centage cl deaths which had takisn place — 
during the year only 19 in all, or about one-half per 
cent. In Dunedin, Port Chalmers> and their vicinities, 
were located of the entire population, 1879 ; in the 
Taieri, Bast and West, 462 ; in the Tokomairiro and 
Waihola districts, 1020; in the stretch of country 
from Waikoilaiti to Waitaki the remainder, 435. 
There were reckoned to be in the Province at that 
date 499 Maoris over and above the European 
population. The Customs Revenue, which in 1848 
amounted to £824 19s. 4d., and in 1852 to £2386 
17s. lOd., had increased by 1856 to £5257 15s. 
6d. The imports, which in 1849 amounted to £8932 
Os. lid., and in 1852 to £15,579 8s. 6d. had 
swollen to £50,529 lis. ! while the exports, which 
were a mere trifle up to 1854, ranging from £440 to 
£770, amounted in this year (1856) to £24,668 15s. 
6d. ; the first half of the year 1857 showing an advance 
on these figures of from 25 to 33J per cent. The total 
number of acres under different kinds of crop was 
89,857, which was certainly a great breadth of land, 
when it is considered that it was nearly entirely the 
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work of small farmers. It gives about 52 acres to 
the male head of every family, supposing that the 
entire population had been agriculturists — nearly three- 
fourths being de facto so engaged. Flocks and herds 
were bespread everywhere now. Sheep had increased 
to 129,902 ; homed cattle to 15,881 ; horses to 1152 ; 
while the estimated value of fruit trees and bushes 
amounted to £3245. These figures are sufficient to 
substantiate the statement that has been made. Were 
more general evidence of prevailing prosperity, required, 
the mien and aspect of the people — ^their cheerful air and 
healthy look could be adduced. It was said at the time 
that the whole community was composed of '* that class 
designated the middle class/' neither the extremely 
rich nor the excessively poor existing among us. 
According to the classification of Mr. Arnold, we 
nearly all belonged to the worJdng class, the soundest 
and best of all the three orders — ^wanting equally the 
invasive proclivities of the middle or Philistine, and 
the weaknesses of the aristocratic or barbarian. A 
significant testimony to our sound condition was the 
fact — ^that few lawyers thrived, and few doctors sufficed. 
Of the former, some, wise in their generation, had 
betaken themselves to the grub-hoe and spade ; of the 
latter, it was the grave remark of the editor of the 
Witness, that " but for the ladies' almost annual presen- 
tations, the doctors would be starving.' 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 
The Poets op the First Decade. 

jHE first literary eflforts put forth in a young 
country must always form an interesting chapter 
in its history. If it is a colony, and they are the 
earhest evolutions of its ideas and style, they wiU be 
simply modifications with a manner peculiar, of the 
thought of the mother country. But very limited, most 
likely for a time, will be its productions poetical, or in 
the belles lettres. Pioneers are by choice, and com- 
pulsion, practical. But should there by bias or taste be 
some, whose desire it is to woo the muse, they will be 
often fain to defer the sweet enjoyment, till a further 
stage of their new life ; not unlikely to be seduced nearly, 
or altogether, from their ideal fancies, by the influence 
of circumstances, or the preponderating number and 
power, of the active minds that are at work around 
them. Not a crop of poets at all events need be 
looked for, until there are more fixed ways, grooves in 
which people pass their lives, and men of wealth and 
leisure. Imaginative pioneers must be content to curb 
hard the risings of their souls, and bend firm and fast 
for the time being, '^ to the grubbin' o't.^' 
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There was no want of clever men — men of capacity 
and energy, among us, during the decade. We grew 
in fact, as Lowell says in the Biglow papers : — 



€t 



-Strong thru shifts an' wants, an' pains, 



Nursed by strong men, with Empires in their brains." 

But excepting the two of our number, whose produc- 
tions we shall cite, we could boast none others. One of 
these being among us, we owe probably to the operation 
of a special cause. Our poet, sorely hurt and wounded 
at heart, and finding at Home in his native town 
of Paisley ('' See's tu* ? '') an end of all good in 
commercial speculation, had been fain to turn to more 
natural pursuits here. And while en^ged in these, 
clearing with vigorous application of his axe the bush 
on his farm at the Waikari, he gently soothed, and 
contented his spirit, by composing songs and poems— 
which ere long by night and mom made vocal the 
welkin o'er the district with their melody. 

Mr. John Barr, of Craigielee, if not possessed of the 
genius of Bums, had at least a happy knack of rhyming 
in Scotch, and contributed in no little degree to the 
liveliness and fun of evenings that, but for such social 
entertainments, would have been to many dull and 
gloomy. There was quite a bevy of neighbours in the 
district of the HaK-Way Bush, whom our poet helped 
thus frequently to spend, in merry mood, the long 
winter's nights. They met in Craigielee's bam, or in 
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each others houses. And though it is unnecessary to 
say perhaps^ that their style of enjoyment — ^the dance^ 
the Jew's harp^ and the fiddle — ^was not quite to our 
taste ; yet let it be said for the opportunity which it 
affords of adding — ^that in as far as we know^ the 
survivors, some in middle life, but some showing hoary 
hairs— are now each cultivating superior and higher 
sources of enjoyment, in all the respectability of retired 
well-to-do-ism, the poet himself included. Craigielee^ 
was of course popular, and many-friended. His 
particular friends (other than the neighbours who met 
in the bam), scattered over town and suburbs, became 
known in course of time as the "old worthies,^' each 
having a particular sobriquet bestowed upon him, by 
his kindly imaginative friend. One was dubbed 
Marquis of Boslyn, another Laird of Ballochmyle, a 
third (who is now gone from us) Gowan Ha', while he 
claimed for himself the designation. Earl of Craigielee. 
In 1861, Mr. Barr published a volume of his poems, 
in Edinburgh, some selections from which will now be 
presented to the reader. They are nearly all humorous; 
but a vein of very broad and caustic satire runs through 
those which point to the chief est of colonial social evils 
and defects — these being notoriously, the vulgar misuse 
and abuse of prosperity, and over-indulgence in strong 
drink. There can be no doubt, that in the Colonies, the 
sudden placing in the position of acquiring property— 
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stock and land — of those who never had the most distant 
prospect of being able to have such before-^results 
sometimes in consequences worse than even poverty 
itself^ bad as that is. The working man who becomes a 
money-grubber, presents thie most repulsive example 
of the kind. 

In their native country, and in hopeless poverty, 
there are none who value education as do the labouring 
Scotch ; or who so struggle after it for their children. 
Individuals among them, coming to the Colonies, 
frequently on their immigration, relapse somewhat in 
their zeal. There is the opportunity of acquiring 
property, and they laudably and earnestly embrace it ; 
the new sensation of being rewarded for their labor 
they experience, and they exult in it. If they do 
exaggerate in the circumstances, the value of their 
children's hands, and lose sight for the time of the 
.greater inheritance they imperil — ^little wonder. They 
are sound at the core, on this head. And the recoil 
comes sure and earnest ; for to nothing — ^let but a short 
while elapse — is the product of their industry more 
heartily devoted, than to the acquirement for their 
families of the best attainable education. But at the 
time referred to in these poems, it was a crying 
evil, and Craigielee points against it the finger of 
keen scorn. The following pieces will serve as exam- 
ples : — 



I WONDER WHAT IN THIS CREATION* 

I wonder wliat in this Creation 

Haks a' this din on education, 

It taks, for bairns o' lowest station, 

Twa pounds a-year ; 
It's nocht but dounricht ruination, 

And waste o*gear, 

I ken a trick worth twa o* that ; 
A lump o' beif in the kail pat 
Is better far, I weel I wat. 

Then trash o' books. 
Send leamin' to the dog and cat, 

(He's heayy stooks. 

There's Jock, wha is a shepherd noo, 
Can break a horse or baud a plough ; 
When ten years auld he had a coo, 

A dainty beast ; 
Now he has twenty head, I trow^ 

A' that at least. 

Wee Davie, too, has got a mare, 
Ah ! he's the lad can speak o' gear ; 
He's out at twenty pounds a year, 

Wi' Maister Wool ; 
And Dayie, troth ye needna speer 

Ne'er saw a school. 

There's Jenny, too, we couldna want her, 
So to a school we never sent her, 
But ony one that ever kent her 
Will say it's true, 

"^The author attaches the following note to these verses :—*' In this satirical 
poem the author intends only to represent, in his own ironical style, the stifish 
and grovelling filings of those who, without education themselves, see no neces- 
sity for imparting It to others, and devote all their energies to the mere acquisition 
of money, of which there are many in a new colony like New Zealand, where labou 
is often of more aocoant than learning." 
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When sax jear auld I could hae sent her 
To milk a coo. 

While I hae sheep, and bulls, and kje, 
And gude fat porkers in the stye, 
Wi* jaups o* milk and pails o* whey 

To fatten swine ; 
A fig For books and schools, ^uo' I, 
Or leamin' fine. 

The Uke o* us hae little time 

To waste on books, or prose, or rhym e, 

Especially in foreign clime 

Like oor Otago, 
Whaur gude milk kye and bullocks fine 

Is a' we brag o*. 

For O I like to speak o' bruits. 
And wade in muck up to the kuits ; 
On taties, too, the best o' roots, 

I pass my skill ; 
But schules may gang to Daddy Gloots, 

Wi* my gude will. 

Instead o' books gie me gude kail, 
Wi' gude fat beef at every meal. 
Then see how I will swing a flail 

About my head, 
Or draw a coo up to the bail 

In time o' need. 

Some say that I can lee and cheat, 
And practise arts o' black deceit; 
By some I'm ca*d a hypocrite. 

When to the kirk 
I trudge twa miles through mud and weet 

Micht smuir a stirk. 

But clashin* folks maun hae their clash. 
The like o' them gie me nae fash. 



For what are thej ? the lowest trash 
* In this creation, 

Wha think it richt to spend their cash 
On education. 

But O, it wrings my very heart ! 

To think this world and me maun part, 

That I maun fa' beneath the dart 

O' cruel Death; 
The yery thocht o't gars me start, 

And stops my breath. 

My yery heart is set on gear ; 
Were I to live a hunder year, 
rd rug, and riye, and smash, and tear, 

Baith nicht and day ; 
But O I feel life's tear and wear ! 

m hae to gae. 

AULD BAB KEEKIT IN AT THE DOOR. 

Auld Bab keekit in at the door, 
Gude nicht wi* ye a*, quo* he ; 
Oh come awa, Bab, says my mither, 

You're just in gude time for your tea : 
Draw in that auld stool to the fire, 

And gie us a screed o' your news ; 
I'm tauld ye hae been at Dunedin, 
And gotten a mob o' fine coos. 

Then hey for the coos and the heifers. 

And hey for the lasses sae braw. 
Gin ye dinna hae plenty o' heifers. 
In courting your chance will be sma'. 

'Deed mistress, and that's very true, 
I hae gotten twal heifers and mair • 

I bocht them frae Mr. M'Clymont, 
That comes frae the country of Ayr. 
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He wanted ten pounds for ilk heifer, 

And I had a terrible facht ; 
At lasfc wi' fair speakin' and priggin', 

I made him come doon to the auchU 
Then hey for the coos, &c. 

But that's no my erran', gude woman, 

I've got ither fish for to fry ; 
For I'm wanting a wife, honest Luckie, 

To help to look after my kye. 
IVe been lookin' at your dochter, Jenny, 

She's weelfaur'd and strong in the bane ; 
And to tell you the truth, honest woman, 

I'm sick tired o' biding my lane. 

Then hey for the coos, &c. 

I canna put up wi' your leddies. 

That servants maun hae at their tail ; 
For I maun hae ane to sup parriteh. 

Or tak a gude skinfu' o' kail. 
The leddies lie up wi' their headaches. 

The next day they're wanting a goun. 
And the next they're aff on their travels, 

And rakin' the hail kintra roun*. 

Then hey for the coos, &c. 

Now Jenny's a gude hand at delvin*. 

Can shear sheep, or thrash wi' the flail ; 
And I ken that she's weel up to milkin'. 

Or breakin' in kye to the bail. 
Weel Rab, quo' my mither, you'll get her, 

Sae there is a shake o' my han' ; 
But first ye'U mak ower to our Jenny 

The half o' your siller and Ian*. 

Then hey for the coos, Ac. 

Bab lookit as blear't as a houlit 
When tryin' to glour at the sun ; 
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The h»l{ o' mj siller, quo* Bobiii, 
As weel as the half o' my grun ! 

Bab sprang f rae the stool in a hurry, 
Like ane that had gotten a frioht, 

I'll bid ye gude nicht, honest woman, 
For I maun gang hame while it's lioht. 
Then hey for the ooos, &c. 

In the same connection there occurs— » 

GET SILLSB, GUDS NEIGHBOUBS. 

Get siller, gude neighbours, 

As fast as ye can ; 
Ye may say what ye like, 

But it's cash makes the man, 
Whaur there's plenty o* siller, 

There is nae want o' sense, 
Tho' your head were as duU 

As a post in a fence. 

Qet siller, gude neighbours : 

I'm sure it is fine 
To be counted a gent, 

And be asked out to dine. 
Where we boast of our wealth. 

And our cent, per cent, gains, 
Where it's reckoned quite vulgar 

To speak about brains. 

Get siller, gude neighbours, 

And wear a lang beard. 
Like the birse on a sow. 

Or the teeth on a caird ; 
Talk plenty o' nonsense, 

My word! I'll engage 
Ye may say what ye like, 

And ye'll pass for a sage. 
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Get siller^ gnde neighbours, 

By foul means or fiiir. 
And the mair that ye get, 

Be the keener for mair ; 
It's a great consolation, 

And a comfort indeed. 
That it serree us sae weel 

For the want o* a held. 

If the two following pieces jar roughly on the 

SBsthetic ear, they have at least the merit of exposing 

in all their hideousness, two evils under the sun, not 

unknown or unpainted three thousand years ago ; but 

alas ! no less known even in the innocent days of 

Otago^s childhood — a scolding wife, the gin fiend that 

uncovers his victim to his shame, before blasting him 

with hot misery. 

I GAED WI* MY SOCK TO THE ^MITHY. 
I gaed wi* my sock to the smithy, 

Just nae farther gaen than yestreen ; 
And I ventured to spend a bit shilling, 

Wi* Vulcan, my auld trusty frien*. 
A long leggit limmer to tell her, 

Set aff like a rocket wi' speed, 
When up came my raging she- tiger. 

And knockit three teeth oot my heid. 

She flang a brick-bat through the window. 

And clappit her hauns when I fell ; 
While Vulcan crap under the table, 

Fuir man, to take care o' himser. 
She swore, and she tore, and she trampit, 

The very grun shook where she stood, 
Sae I fled to the bu^h for protection, 

When the jaud was addressing the croud. 
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She was cheered and homed bj the laddies, 

But she gathered a lapf u* o' stanes $ 
And she charged up the hill like a sodger, 

And some got their paJkes for their banes. 
At Ust she got into a guUj, 

And wha did she meet but the deil ; 
" My darling/' says Nick, ** you're a beauty, 

My faith, but ye pelted them weel." 

He claspit her fast to his bosom. 

By jingo, he fell amang thorns, 
For she lent him a yelp wi' her maulie, 

That knockit aff ane o* his horns. 
He took to his heels, but she catched him. 

And gied him a swing by the t<ul. 
But it brak in her hand, and she left him 

To tak' himsel' aff by leg bail. 
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TAM MAUT WAS FOU' WHEN HE CAM HAMB. 

Tarn Maut was fou' when he cam hame, 

He had been at the toun ; 
And to his bed he wadna* gang, 

Nor yet would he sit doun. 
He took the gudewife*s spinnin' wheel. 

And flang it to the door i 
He took the bonnie looking glass. 

And smashed it on the floor. 

He next flew at the crockery ware. 

That stood upon a shelf, 
Braw china cups and china flets, 

Wi' coarser ware o' delf . 
He brocht them doon wi' sic a smash, 

It waa a pretty sicht, 
And then he danced f u' merrily. 

To get them broken richt. 
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He next flew afc the miokle kirn, 

'* Fftoe me noo, Meg," quo' he i 
** Ye nerer was the woman yet, 

Gould shake your fit like me. 
Play up the reel o* Hullaohan ; 

Come, here goes toe and heel ; 
Noo richt and left, noo set, noo set, 

Beel noo, ye deevils, reel." 

It chanced the kirn wi* butter milk 

Was half f u' to the brim ; 
And roun' and roun' about he danced. 

Frenzy in every limb. 
" Play up, ye lazy fiddler, 

Fm no the first will tire ; ** 
When our gude Tam, the kirn, and a', 

Baith landed in the'fire. 

The steam flew up in Tammie's face. 

And maist blew oot his een : 
And sic a sicht as Xammie was, 

I'm sure was never seen. 
He gied a yell that micht hae pierced 

A heart o' stane or lead ; 
It put the dancin' oot his heels. 

The music oot his head. 

But Tam is noo an altered man. 

For noo he drinks nae mair, 
But snugly sits by his fireside. 

There's peace and plenty there. 
I trow he'll ne'er forget the night, 

As lang as he has life, 
He danced the reel o' Hullachan, 

And ca'd the kirn his wife. 

The Knes next succeeding are from a long poem of 
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forty-two stanzas, entitled "Crack between Mrs. 
Scandal and Mrs. Envy/' and present some racy hints 
respecting the " society '' of the time :— 

Mbs. Scandal. 

Weel m tell ye a thing that I heard o\ 

But didna belieye 't for a blink. 
Some aaj that she cocks her wee finger, 

In short, that she's gien to the drink ; 
But ye mauna let on that I tell'd ye, 

For clashin' I never could bide, 
For I never speak ill o' my neebours, — 

That's kent thro' the hail kintra side. 

Mbs. Ekyt. 

Thej say 'twas an unco fine weddin*, 

Wi' everything grand and genteel ; 
And they borrowed Miss Crinoline's piano. 

And syne they pranced through a quadrille : 
They had silver forks at the supper — 

Gkhey micht hae been daein' wi' less, — 
But they werena their ain, I can tell ye, 

Whaur they came frae I brawl^ can guess. 



Mbs. Fcanbal. 

I can tak a bit dram like my neebours, 

And I think folk should drink when they're dry; 
That's no .the way she does, poor woman, 

She tak* a' her drink on the sly. 
And, indeed, she's a vain silly body, 

And grandeur can ne'er mak her braw ; 
D'ye no think her back, mem, is twisted P 

I aye thochfc it had a bit thraw. 
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Mbs. Envy. 

I saw her last week at the concert, 

She's very sair alter*d indeed ; 
But I couldna but hmgh at yon gum-flours 

Stuck up on the side o' her head. 
Yon's ane o* her ain making* up, mem, 

Wi' dippit down ribbons, nae less ; 
Tho' she's famed far and near for Ler meanness, 

She's a wonderf u' body for dress. 

Mrs. Scandal. 

Miss Daisey was there in her grandeur, 

An eyen-doun bundle o' pride j 
What's the name o' yon lad wi' the whiskers 

That sat tho hail nicht by her side ? 
m warrant he's some empty puppy ; 

He had rings on his fingers I saw ; 
He took gude care to let plenty see them, 

As he stroked and stroked his jaw. 

Mbs. Envy. 

That's excellent tea, Mrs. Scandal, 

I ken by the way that it pours ; 
And the flayour is really delightfu', 

I'll warrant it's Ross & Kilooub's ? 
Did ye notice the tea at Miss Crabtree's ? 

Yon's some that she bocht at a sale. 
It just had the taste o' dishwater, 

Yon's what the folks get in the jail. 

• «•«*• 

Mbs. Scandal. 

Vm getting a fine Carron grate, mem, 
Vm determined to try the new coals j 

Puir fellows, they should be encouraged. 
That howk in the earth like blin' moles. 
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Wood fires, mem« toe getting quite vulgar, 

And then its sae cosy to see 
A bonnie ooal fire in the parlour. 

When twa three folks meet at their t6a» 

Mb8. Emnr. 

Ye are perfectly richt, Mrs. Scandal, 

It puts us in mind o' langsyne, 
O' the lang ¥rinter nichts and the gaslicht, 

Nice dinners, desserts, mem, and wine ; 
And serrants wi' bonnie white aprons, 

We got them for aucht pounds a year ; 
When they spak, they said ** mem," wi* a curtsey, 

My certy that's no the way here. 



Mbs. Envy 

What was he yon chatt'rin bit body. 

We met the last nicht at our tea ? 
Yon story he telt aboot music, 

I'm sure 'twas an even-doun lee. 
He was like some tom-doun playactor. 

That had sung for his bread thro' a fair ; 
And yon thing they ca'd an imperial, 

I'm sure is just pasted-on hair. 

Mbs. Sgaitdal. 

You'll no guess wha's got a piano, 

Nae less than Miss Vulgar hersel', 
And she yeUs and soreichs night and day, mem, 

At polkas and Scotia's JBluye BeU. 
She's driving the neebors distracted, 

They're threat'nin' to tak her to law,| 
But she squeals aye the louder and louder, 

It's done by the way o' a thraw. 




]£b8. Entt. 

Do you know, mem, I am truly disgcufced 

Wi' the clashin' that's gaan throu^ tiie toun ; 
Te cMma pat on a new bonnet, 

"Ear less can ye buy a new goun, 
Gi^ll it's sent through the place wi' the clashers, 

Like a roup that's been cried wi' the bell ; 
They really deserve to be punished ; 

Vm thankfu' I clash nane mysel*. 

The pieces which we now present are from the pen 
of an old and much respected settler at the Green Island 
— ^Mr. John Blair. Within the range of our period^ 
Mr. Blair was a frequent contributor to the columns of 
the Witness newspaper, from whence many other of 
his effusions might be culled. We select the follow- 
ing, because of the local characteristies which they 
present, and because they prove, that the poetic verve 
was not entirely, at that time, confined to the district 
which skirts the base of Flagstaff. 

Here is one of the best and happiest of them. It 
is headed the '^ Old Black Pine," and will recal to the 
memory of Rev. Mr. Will, the earlier years of his 
Otago ministry ; with which he can hardly fail to have 
many cherished associations. It paints the scene very 
truly and simply, and will descend to posterity as a 
sketch of early days, which the nation now bein^r 
formed, ^ cJefaHrpreserve. Mr. Will,, mixuBter^ 
over a large district, came only once in three Sabbaths 
to Green Island. The place of meeting was an old 
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clay school-hoase^ situated in the bash. But being 
inconveniently small and close, he preferred, when the 
weather permitted, to conduct the service outside; 
standing under the ample super-ambience of leaf that 
hung from the old Black Pine, A solemn and striking 
picture must that little congregation have formed, 
scattered about in the shade, reclining or seated beneath 
the trees, or as it were embowered amid all the pictu- 
resque diversity of the New Zealand bush. May we 
hope, that dead souls, by the Message then delivered, 
were brought to life ! And that Christ's own pe(^Ie, 
who had drank of the healing waters from the fountain 
opened long ago on Calvary's mountain— received on 
these solemn Sabbatic occasions, frequent draughts of 
refreshment to their souls, by " the old black pine.^ 

THE OLD BLACK PINE. 

On the Sabbath day when labour is still, 
And the oxen browse on the plain and hill, 
With hearts devout the hill we climb 
To hear the Word by the old black pine. 

Our Church is the forest spreading wide. 
Where the trees shoot forth in lordly pride ; 
Our roof is the vault of heaven sublime. 
The pulpit the root of the old black pine. 

There the rich and poor together meet, 
The yonng and the old with aspect meek 
Unite thmr hearts, and the hymn they chime^ 
To their father^a God, by thejold black pine. 
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GLhere the man of Gk>d without gown or band, 
But with powerful voice and outftretched hand, 
Proclaimeth the word of love divine 
'Neath the fragrant shade of the old black pine. 

While the birds rejoice on the leaf j sprays, 
And carol the hymn to their BCaker's praise, 
And the echoing low, of the humble kine. 
Breaks soft on the ear by the old black pine. 

The old black pine, it may fade with age, 
And be hurl'd to earth by tempest's rage ; 
But the spot will remain to the end of time 
Where we worshipp'd Qod by the old black pine. 

The little pieces following^ each tell their own 
tale:— 

THE STEEL MILL. 

The mill, O, the mill, O, 
The weary, weary mill, O ; 
O' the steel mill IVe had my fill, 
And wish it at the de'il, O. 

We grind the com twice a week ; 
But sure am I the truth I speak, 
I'd rather cook and eat the wheat 
Than drive the weary mill, O. 

I'd rather work at felling trees, 
Or dig in ditches tae the knees. 
Or work the momin's after sprees, 
Than drive the weary mill, O. 

It tires my body when I driv'd 
Mair than onything I've tried. 
And maks me feel as I were fried — 
The weary, weary mill, O. 
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But whafc I hate the wwnt o* a*, 
Although it's horrid ill tae ca', 
The flour's the coarsest e'er I saw 
That comes frae oo!; the millj O. 

It's true that ye can mak' it fine, 
But then it tak's a precious time ; 
A single happer f u' tae grine, 
Wad tire ye o' the mill, O* 

They say it sayes a little cash. 
But this is only idle clash ; 
'T wad pay tae ca' the thing tae smash— 
The weary, weary mill, O. 

I only wish a' Britons faes 
Were doom'd tae drive 't for twenty days ; 
They'd bless the queen, and mend their ways. 
And curse the weary mill, O. 

I've driven lang, Fve driven sair. 
But sure's my name is Bobin Bare, 
ril drive the hated thing nae mair — 
The weary, weary mill, O. 

NBW ZEALAND FOB ME. 

I love bonnie Scotland, and England's blest shore. 
But I love the new land of the Maori more. 
Where labour's a blessing, and freedom's supreme, 
And peace and contentment endears every scene. 

With its flax, and its fern, and rare cabbage tree, — 
Its freedom, — its blessings ; — New Zealand for me ! 

Like a child of old Ocean, surrounded by sea. 
Is the land of New Zealand, the home of the free : 
Its wide-spreading valleys, and doud-capped hills ; 
Its beautiful rivers, and blythe-sounding rills. 

With its flax, &c. 



The land of the goi tree, mftpu, and pinei 
The stately totara^ and blooming wild Tine $ 
Where the birds, sporting eheerily all the day long. 
Make the woods ring and eeho tiie yoioe of their song. 

With ito flax, &o. 

Where the Englishman's cot rises sweet to the view 
Surrounded with flowers of each Taiying hae ; 
And his fields, waring yellow with earth's golden spoils. 
Make his home circle happy and sweeten his toils. 

With its flax, &c. 

Bright land of the south ! fairest gem of the sea ! 
lake branch from the stem of old England the free. 
May thy name be enroUed in the annals of fame. 
And spread a halo around the old English name. 

With its flax, &o. 
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CHAPTER XL. 




OUK COTJESE OF LeCTUBES. 

• 

|HEBE has certainly no part of New Zealand^ 
advanced in the means of intellectual and social 
enjoyment, commensurately with Dunedin, in a period 
equal to that which has elapsed, between the years 
1857 and 1879, Prom having at the earlier date, 
neither theatre nor amusements of any kind, and 
nothing to any extent worth naming, of what is usually 
called society; it has become a very intellectually 
active little place, a very city of pleasure in its way, 
and devoted to follies and lightness, quite more than 
enough. It goes out of town in the Autumn months ; 
and has a season when the long evenings come round, 
during which there come up, its circle of ton^ one 
unending round of fashionable routs. It has two 
theatres, and a fair sufficiency, considering, of oppor- 
tunities of mental improvement — winter courses of 
lectures at the Institute — popular courses by the 
University professors — ^prelections, by professional and 
amateur savans at the rooms of the Young Men's 
Christian Association — besides ambitious attempts by 
sundry people, who are always anxious to air a subject 
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OP a hobby— a revelation from Spirit-land, or a super- 
ficial deliverance about the Bible, which they happen to 
possess : among them being ever some of the many, 
who are impelled by the infidel restlessness of the 
age. While over and above all this, there are the 
perpetual visits of one or other of the great army of 
showmen, who take in Port Chalmers in doing the 
round of the world : to titilate the sense which most 
delights the vacant mind, being a good and paying 
business. It was quite beyond our speculations in 
1857, that by 1879/ there should be to Dunedin a 
never-ceasing stream of singers of every note and 
pitch, violinists and pianists, Japanese jugglers, female 
magicians^ ^iritist quacks and their exposers, learned 
dogs, monkeys and canaries, acrobats, boat-pullers, 
runners, walkers, racers, dancers, and volunteers who 
on grand occasions do valiantly. Verily, we are a 
wonderful people ! 

But in 1857, we made proof of something better 
^ than the A'thenian propensity which so enchains us 
now. In a higher spirit, and releasing our minds from 
material cares, we invaded the fields and groves of 
Parnassus. In the winter of that year, a course of 
lectures — ^philosophical, literary and scientific— was 
delivered in the First Church, by a number of profes- 
sional and other gentlemen. It was the first attempt 
of the kind that had been made in the Province ; and 



for tliat^ as well as for the varied excellence of the 
coarse itself^ it is proper that some account of it shonld 
be put on record. It was historically remarkable. 
The prelections were themselves meritorious produc- 
tions. The audiences and speakers have become now 
pictures of the past^ interesting to recal. The amount 
of information and research discovered by the several 
lecturers in the subjects they had respectively chosen^ 
wasvrespectable and scholarly^ and worthy of notice as 
being found in so small a community ; while the spon- 
taneous and eager attendance of* those who came to 
listen to the discussion of topics which required for 
their understanding and relishment^ considerable in- 
telligence and acquaintance with books, spoke well for 
the general culture of the community. A proportion 
of three-eighths of the inhabitants of Dunedin, and 
its suburbs, were present every evening. It were 
preposterous to expect that of the present inhabitants, 
the veriest tithe of a similar proportion could be got, 
to listen to the discussion of the most vital subjects 
that could engage our minds — in these — ^it is to be 
feared—so much more selfish, and prosaic, and less ideal 
times. Has there ever occurred a similarly striking 
example, of the result of the teaching of the Parish 
Schools of Scotland ? From any other Province of the 
colony, or any colony of Australia — up-country town- 
ship—not diggings — could three-eighths of the popnla- 



ticnx have ever been drawn of a dark nighti on a similar 
errand? 

Some three or four of as — ^Donedinitos of that day 
-Hstorekeepers and others — were the parties who 
interested themselves in gefcting np these lectnres. 
We all bat despaired^ when we thoi^ght of the 
difficnlties and disagreeablenesses consequent upon 
ventoring abroad into the profound Erebus of Danedin 
in a winter nighty and of sitting in a dim, cold, dreary 
honse— not to speak of the sacrifice involved in 
forsaking the snug .and cozy comer by the fire-side 
(always, in old Danedin houses, made cheery, bright, 
glowing, with the full-piled manuka logs blazing on the 
spacious hearths) — had we not had a strong confidence 
in the adequate appreciation of the instruction to be 
afforded, which the good folks we felt certain would 
shew. 

We met thereanent in the little back shop of one of 
our number — ^now by-the-bye one of the '^ Lords '' of 
Zealandia — ^a member of the Upper House ; and after a 
good deal of consultation, and some corresponding, were 
able to put forth a very respectable programme. The 
matter was easy enough. Our savans were very acces- 
sible, and readily agreed to lend their aid. We had no 
brilHant orators, and no body of learned professors to 
appeal to ; but there was no lack of willing men — ^men 
of experience of the world, and of good education. 



both on the professional roU^ lay and clerical^ and 
among the inhabitants generally of the Province-^ 
more learning and science, in fact^ than we required ; 
bat which^ great or small^ put out in this practical wsy^ 
and to this practical end^ yielded a sure and desirable 
return. Our experience proved that the chief requisite 
to success in all matters of the kind is to have some 
one to take the initiative^ and think oat for the expo- 
nents^ what they are wanted to expound. Our 
programme was inserted week by week in the adver- 
tising columns of both papers^ and the course^ consisting 
of twelve lectures^ commenced on the 6th of May^ and 
concluded on the 22nd of July^ 1857. 

It was the first attempt of the sort^ as I have said ; 
and there has not been a similar course since^ nor 
attended with similar success. The Young Men's 
Association lectures^ from the variety of themes 
embraced^ somewhat resemble it. But only in that 
respect. Those who endeavour at the present day- 
ministers^ professors in the University of Otago^ and 
others — ^to occasionally enlighten or instruct their 
fellow-colonists in this way^ will be surprised to leam^ 
notwithstanding the numerous hindrances which existed^ 
and which would be regarded now as all but insuper- 
able — and although the population^ in and around 
Dunedin, could not have exceeded at the most eight 
hundred — ^that the attendance on these lectures reached 



ni^ome instances to otct three hnndred ! — ^and a lair 
proportion^ at leasts was composed of the gentler sex. 
Let the dainty dames of Dtinedin^ yonng and old^ who 
promenade in Princes-street, of an afternoon, and who 
drive in cabs to concerts, balls^ or the theatre of an 
evening, pictnre to themselves the obstacles which 
ladies qnito as deHcate, and to the fall as refined as them- 
selves, encountered and overcame with good-natured 
disregard and indiflference, twenty-two years ago in 
Dunedin to hear a lectnre ! The roads all around town, 
in several directions, were no better than tracks ; and 
these only broad enough for a party in single file, 
threading about among the long ferns and flax — contact 
with which could not be avoided, nor a wetting either, 
as often as not. As a consequence, the effect upon a 
lady's drapery— wTi jupon — ^unless by a very careful 
pre-adjustment was, that she was certain to present 
after walking only a very short distance, a rather 
'draigled appearance. But the town itself was bad 
enough to encounter. The main streets of the incipient 
Cfipital of the colony, our young lady friends had still, 
whether they came from a further distance, or only 
from within the town, to plunge through. The phrase, 
" to plunge,^' is quite correct. They were all minus 
of metalling, or any sort of material whatever, less 
plastic, or when well saturated, less soggy, than clay. 
But all this the younger and elder females of that time 
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•encouiitered with a mil ; and tliafc not to obtain misrely 
a little paafldng amnsement, but to acquire naef ol and 
solid knowledge ! I have a lively recollection of the 
disrobements, or sortings oat rather^ which took place 
in the little vestibole of the churchy prior to entering. 
One family of very sensible maidens^ I remember^ 
rather astonished me by the style in which they arrived. 
Each was appropriately equipped for the darkness and 
the slush : garments tucked up^ and Wellington or 
other kind of masculine boots drawn over their own. 
Each carried a long six or seven foot New Zealand 
Alpenstock^ or coUadie (the flower stalk of the flax) 
to /eeZ their way with ; while the younger one of the 
family headed the cavalcade with a lantern. Dis* 
entangled^ and their extras left at the door^ to resume 
on their return (a good mile from town), they listened 
to the prelectioiis with comfort, and I have no doubt 
with profit. 

But I must endeavour to convey, briefly, an idea of 
what constituted " our course,^' 

The introductory lecture, as meet it was, was 
delivered by the Rev. Mr. Bums, who admonished his 
audience anent their weak point — the money-worship- 
ping propensity — ^and the special need in a young and 
prosperous colony of having some higher resources 
as a counter attraction ; depicting in his own terse 
and elegant language, the ennobling and elevating 



tendency of '' intellectnal and moral cnltare/' The 
reverend gentleman came again before ns^ at a fnrther 
stage^ and then on his &yonrite topic — '^ The State of 
Europe " — a subject on which he uniformly kept him- 
self well read up, by means of full and regular supplies 
of the serials of the day, as they arrived by ships from 
home, and by means of which his congregation was 
kept equally well informed. On the first Monday of 
every month, it was his excellent practice— and he 
continued it till close upon his death — ^to furnish this 
interesting dish of excerpta — the very pith of his read- 
ing. On the occasion of this lecture, he furnished us 
with a vivid and forcible delineation of the then aspect of 
aflFairs in Europe, taking his review from three starting 
points — Bussia, Austria, and Prance. He unfolded in 
a lucid manner, the tendency and aim of Russian policy; 
made clear the injustice of the apportionment of Europe 
by the Congress of Vienna; and with correct prescience, 
showed the impossibility of its territorial arrangements 
being maintained for any length of time, composed as 
they are of such varying and opposing nationalities. 
The worthy minister of Dunedin further supplied a 
hiatus which occurred in the programme by the 
*' unexpected and unexplained ^' absence of Dr. 
Rayner, gratifying his partial hearers with an early 
production — ^a lecture which he had written thirty 
years before, '^ on the connection and mutual influence 



that existed between intellectual pnrsoits and personal 
Christianity.*' 

A large subject was taken up by Mr. John 
M'Gf^Iashan^ who occupied with its discussion, the second 
and sixth of the series, viz. :— Civilisation and Christi- 
anity. This great topic he handled in a characteristically 
comprehensive and able manner; ranging in hiS' 
illustrations from before the flood, on, on, to the time 
of the " Ghreat Deliverer ; '^ to early Christianity under 
Nero, and till he reached modem civilisation. Nor 
did he content himself then with merely sketching the 
civilisation of Christendom; he contrasted with it 
Mahommedan and Brahndnical civilisation, and entered 
into interesting details respecting our great Indian. 
Empire. The two lectures formed such an intellectual 
treat as would have been equally appreciated in London 
or Edinburgh. The Bev. Mr. Fenton discoursed, a la 
Paley, on natural theology, and sought from the 
planets in their courses, and the finny inhabitants of 
the great deepi to establish that unity of design, and 
the happiness of His creatures, was the intention of 
the Great Creator. The Bev. Mr. Will in his own 
quaint and happy way, enlightened the good folks 
upon the modem astronomy, esqpressing his bdief 
that in fifty years henoe we may be holding converse 
with the Injiarianfl, if any such be. Dr. Pnrdie, in a 
physiological dissertation, plunged into the great 
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q«ertkm»«Wliait is life ? and Icmnd the o&lj egsannt 
wliich tlie wisdom of man is ever likely td Smd m tke 
sintple sMexneUt of Holy writ^-«tluit God bveallied into 
Ins nostrils the bfeath of life, and lie beeaanoe a liTisg 
solil. The worthy doctor was sage on the benefits of 
a clean dan. And Mr. Macandrew, who oeoofiied the 
ohair^ expressed a hope that we woold profit by the 
ioformationj and induce the Protincial Treasorer to 
appropriate a poitioa of the ample funds at his disposal 
for the erection of paUie batlis. This AsfcythePro^ 
yincial Government^ to their Aame, never performed. 
4jid little ohance is there therefore of oar ever getting^ 
iiiem now*— unless by helping ourselves. Mr. Hislop 
gave us an account of the '^ Nature, properties^ and 
i^ults of heat or ealorie.'' The late Mr. Jjunbert waa 
9t home in the '^ Origin and progress of printiog." And 
the Bev. Mr. Bannerman wound up file n^Ie, not sO' 
WQch as was intraotdldd witii a re$ume, as with a dis- 
course c«i the powerful agenciea of Mechaoics' Institntes^ 
AihensstiniB, and Philosophical and latefMy liaatitu* 
l^ons^ 

As comtncnoradite of a series of pc^Mdar kctavaa^ 
ipp rernarkahle Bomei so sKoelleiiit aU-^^hoch had served 
to 10 giwtly enUven tiie wuik^ cyeurngs cf 1867^ tkm 
pomiaittee aft^Bgedj at theur eonctusioOf to hold it. 
i9Qirfc> whidh.plovediequally; ani jn every resfeotiia 
^oecees. No rerttW of i(be kind ia Dimedin had evor. 
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lieea so largely attended. Mr* Mammiro^ ooci^^ie^! 
the cliair, and was f eUcitoaa and faapi^ to & de^^^. 
The couuoittee^ lie said, had done thw work qaie%j 
md witiioot any palaver, '' and deserved weU of their: 
country/' He was alive to the probability that, ip^; 
wealth and population increased^ vicious amusements 
would be introduced. But '^ let us steal a march upon 
these, and pre-occupy the fields*' The Dunedin Har- 
monic Society discoursed sweet music between every 
address, and discovered in the " rising generation *' no 
lack of musical ability. 

But the lasting memorial of the '' course** remains in 
the Dunedin Athenasum and Mechanics' Institution. 

The resuscitation of the Mechanics* Institute dates 
in reality from these lectures. Established five years 
previously, the acknowledged boon imparted by them 
was the means of recalling to the memorj d subscribers 
and the public, the almost forgotten eircumstance and 
its forgotten objects. We owe it to Mr. Macandrew 
that he drew attention to the fact of some £70 a year 
for rental having been accumulating, and for other 
suggestions thrown out by him, which were ultimately 
acted upon. The AthensBum may be regarded as, in 
an interesting sense, the fruit of these, the first popular 
series of winter evening lectures on general subjectsj 
based on a recognition of the truths of Christianity, 
which we hadthen had in Dunedin. During the succeed* 
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ingwinterof 1868 a similar course was delivered. And 
hf the winter of 1859, the parties who had given their 
time to the previonstwarses, were now actively engaged 
about the combined AtheQeeum and Hechanica' Insti- 
tatdons. 
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CHAtTBR XLI. 
Hbave Heb Ahead ! 

|H£ end is reaclied--«the limit we proposed ta 
sketch of the first decade of our famous Province 
— and farewell has to be said. But not without 
relactance^ for we Old Identities love to linger among 
remembrances of the past. They are in many ways 
very delightful. Never mind the hardships — ^tihat was 
half the fun. They were the happiest days we have 
known in our life pilgrimages : no end of toil, but toU 
lightened by hopes that were fresh and bright ; we in 
ourselves experiencing that lively buoyancyi peculiar 
to pioneering, which quickens and excites the veriest 
dullard, and lends to very ordinary work such interest- 
as well entitles it to be called — ^the romance of labour^ 
We have spent in writing these chapters a good 
few pleasant hours, and dose them not without regret. 

But the period of the early days really terminates 
with the first decade in the history of the Province; 
and that, not in a merely arbitrary, but in a very 
actual sense. With the attainment of that period 
there occurs the advent of steam ; and so soon as that 
has taken, place, very plain it is, that we have got to 



the end of the old^ and to the confines of a new era. 
Steam^ distinctly^ emphatically, marks the division 
line : all the stage prior to that, wanting the scope by 
that afforded, and the stimulant by that imparted, and 
liable to the apathy of isolation— -aU the years subse- 
quent to that becoming the age of speed, because the 
age of 8ieam--Hiteam in tiie woduhop, steam in the' 
mni'SiAd, ateooi to the streot<<$ars, steam in commerce/ 
iteam in all our doioga— «keam the symbol-^-of the 
new era. 

This 210W era» however^ let us note, that we may 
act seem in the least to concede its glories, ti;a« begoiimfk 
cf ths old. For however ddightful the aslBociatioDsi 
that duster about our now long bye-gone first decade^ 
and although the change into the second was not in all- 
oaaea a happy one ; yet was the new the desire of tiie 
old, and the promise of its coming the sheen that was 
cast on ite horiz(m» Men panted after progress, and; 
they achieved it* Impelled by ihe spirit of adVancef- 
aneut they had originally left home, and surviving a 
ten years of isdation witibont fossilizing, they emerged 
into a condttion of things, which permitted of their 
energies being eaceretsed, and of their better ifnifilling 
an iuaglo-Sazon dcstiBj; 

But before admedug te steam on oar watora-— before 
figuratively steppix^ on board the ^^ Queea^' steamer^* 
and saying good-bye to the early daya^-«I wonkL gather 



tpget|i0v aorae i:emiiu8qeDC6& of moa and thing9| that 
<>{ rigkt belong tQ the period in qaestion. 

Up to tiiat tune^ the leaders of pablic affairs arnqng 
Wk trere still mainly composed of those who had palled 
tjbe nq^es aad navigated the ship from the first. Some, 
few had entered as new hands^-^Mr. William Carr 
Yenng was one ; and another^ who only in December 
l*et closed aietiongst ns his long and ^tingoished 
qsreer, was Sir John L, C. Bichaidson^ or^ as ha was 
saore frequently and familiarly designated— ^he '^ o\i^ 
Msjor/' In the year 1855, Maj^Mr Biichardson wA^ei, 
with Us family in the ^' 3trathmore/' having as^ 
{^Qw pi^sseng^rs, the late Dr. Hahne, the late Mr. 
W. D^ Mnrisoni and the Messrs. Howorth. '^XJ^ 
hm always been stated that the 'Major' was tho 
Ijfe and sool of < tibe little party, foil of pranks 
wd JKmal hettrttnessj abounding in wit and anecdote, 
^nd withid imbued by a large amount of veneratLom 
aoid deep-sonled piety/' He seleotod his fnture 
lesJdeMe in the neighboorhood of the Puema rireri. 
lA tha Molyneoz distiiet, but ufas ipeedily drawn^ 
bom this to him, life of o^er-mnch seclnsion, into the* 
geeatev activity of tto political fields and to filling various 
important positions, from that of Siqperintendent of; 
the Province, to -that of Speaker of the Legislative 
Couiiail, Any af^rpach to a sketchof one, who filled.) 
fiKiK iMgif & qiaoe in the recent as well as early publio 



life of the colony^ wotdd be obviously oat of place in 
these pages. But I would have them honoured by his 
name being recorded upon them^ as one of the venerated 
first decade worthies of Otago. It is to be hoped that 
the biography of Sir John Richardson will yet be 
written^ and that there are preserved and will accom* 
pany it^ his valuable Address as Ohancellor of the 
University^ as well as a selection from his lectures and 
speeches^ including his lecture upon ^'Distinguished 
Women/' A highly appreciative sketch of the career 
of Sir John^ which appeared in the papers at the time 
of his death^ closes thus : — " In private life Sir John 
Bichardson was esteemed a valued friend by men and 
women^ by old and youngs by all indeed, who were 
honoured with his intimacy. He brought a bright 
sunshine into whatever company he happened to be. 
The language of malice never defiled his lips, and down 
to the very last, the exuberance of hearty good wiU, 
which was one of his unmistakeable possessions, tended 
to show that he thoroughly subscribed to Dr. Johnson's 
maxim — ^That it is worth £1000 a year to be able to 
look on the bright side of life. Sir John Bichardson 
was a man of many parts ; and the blank now left 
in the muster-roll of our prominent men, will 
remain for a long time uninscribed with the name 
of a fitting and worthy successor. Of the works of 
Longfellow he was specially fond, and the lines so 
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often quoted by Sir John^ seem now to have a peculiar 
significance of their own : — 

' Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime ; 
And departing, leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time 

Prom the official staff of the Province, a young man 
universally esteemed, had gone from off the scene weak 
and weary, but at his post to the last, and with 
unflagging interest in his work — ^Mr. Peter Proudf oot. 
Commissioner of Crown Lands. Mr, Proudfoot died 
on the 14th of October, 1857 ; and the reference made 
to his death by Captain Cargill, in opening the Pro- 
vincial Council immediately after, as a well deserved 
and appropriate eulogy, is worthy of being preserved. 
" It seems fitting,^' said tie Superintendent, '' on the 
present occasion, that I should express to you at the 
outset my deep sense of loss to the public, and to this 
House, by the decease of Mr. Proudfoot. His bodily 
strength had been visibly wasting away, but his mind 
was entire and active to the last, so that when chiefly 
confined to his room, and his voice all but gone, his 

personal duties, and the close supervision of his 
assistants and clerks, were fully and effectively main- 
tained ; and it had been well said he literally died in 
harness. The loss of a public man so remarkable for 
integrity, and singular truthfulness of character, is no 
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ordinarf case; and when it is considered ^baJb 1m 
unremitting assiduity must iio doubt have hastened 
his decease^ there is a further call for expressions of 
sympathy with his bereaved &mily ; nor is it to be 
omitted as cau^e of thankfulness and encouragement 
to all who knew him that he departed from us in the 
full peace and love of the Saviour/' His place was 
well filled by W. H. Cutten, who was deemed among 
the few eligible to choose from^ as being the most 
likely and able^ to prove an efficient successor. And 
if Captain Cargill^ as some people thought^ urged the 
appointment rather warmly upon the Executive, it 
was but betraying too palpably a partiality for a son- 
in-law, which, with less simplicity of character, he 
might have contrived to conceal. And, now, removed 
from the prejudices and party turmoil of the time, 
and enabled to review the circumstance with calmness 
— it but constrains us to believe in harmony with all 
we have written of our brave old chieftain — that " even 
his failings leaned to virtue's sideJ' 

I would, also, briefly refer to immigration, as it 
was at this time — and for the first time — initiated in a 
thoroughly vigorous manner, the result contributing 
in an important sense to that complete transformation 
of things which was being rapidly effected. I have 
already mentioned the mission of Mr. Beynolds to 
Melbourne, and the considerable additions to our 
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population which had resulted from the repeated visits 
of the " Gil Bias " to that port. The further and more 
important mission of Mr. James Adam to England on 
a like errand, and to carry out which £25,000 had been 
voted by the Provincial Council, I have alluded to also. 
The success which had been waiting upon his labours, 
and his return to the Province at this time, I must now 
more particularly refer to. Mr. Adam arrived at home 
about the middle of June, 1857, and at once set to 
work in Scotland with prompt and characteristic 
vigour. There were some who had pooh-poohed 
his qualifications for the post. But he very soon proved 
himself the right man in the right place. In forceful 
and persuasive style — in details, graphic and minute- 
he urged such arguments and inducements, accom- 
panied with such pictures of New Zealand life, as he 
knew would influence his auditors. Striking contrasts 
had he to present to that of cottar life in Blairgowrie, 
or boothie existence in such places as the Huntly 

r I 

estates at Battaber, both of which places he visited ; 
offering at each such appropriate details as he knew his 
audiences would severally appreciate. He issued for 
general information a pamphlet on Otago, which was 
circulated by thousands. For the credit of Otago, as 
well as of Mr. Adam's ability in this line, I may state that 
his production was pronounced to be the most complete 
thing of I the kind that had ever appeared, embodying 
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in a concise and interesting sliape information such as 
every intelligent emigrant is desirous of obtaining. It 
possessed^ I believe^ really more merit than was implied 
ix^ the very doubtful compliment which was paid to its 
author — '"That in every respect it was worthy of an 
Otago M.P.C." 

In about two months after his arrival in Scotland^ 
Mr. Adam had 220 emigrants ready to sail. But to 
convey an idea of the extent to which the Province 
was lastingly benefited by his enthusiastic and favour- 
able representation of it^ I will furnish the numbers 
(approximately) that arrived per each ship up to the 
time of his return to the colony — assisted emigrants 
and passengers together. Mr. Reynolds^ I may say^ 
as a member of the contracting firms, was in London at 
the time, and doing good service in personally super^ 
vising the fitting out and deportation of the ships, 
which, as a rule, gave great satisfaction. December 
4th, arrived at Dunedin, the " George Gumming, from 
London, with 160 passengers; January 15th, 1858, 
the " Strathallan,^' from Leith, with over 300 passen- 
gers ; February 12th, the '^ Robert Henderson,'' from 
^reenock, with 286 passengers or thereby ; February 
19th, the '' Palmyra,^' from London, with 147passen- 
gers or thereby ; May 7th, the '' Strathfieldsay,'' from 
Greenock, with 263 passengers or thereby ; May 14th, 
the '' Nourmahaul,'* 884 tons (the largest ship that 
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had then entered these waters) with 260 passengers or 
thereby; July 16th, "Three Bells/' from Glasgow, 
with 297 passengers or thereby; October 1st, the 
" Jura," from Glasgow, accompanied by Mr. Adam, 
with 304 adults — ^these eight vessels in all, having 
brought about 2017 passengers. And as an evidence 
of how completely the labour market absorbed the, 
at that time, large supply afforded from so many 
fresh arrivals, it may be stated, that by the month 
of Septemher following, contractors were applying 
" for extension of time " in which to finish their con- 
tracts. 

As might have been expected, from the very decided 
expression of satisfaction with the result, which was 
shewn, the desire to accord Mr. Adam a public 
reception, became general. And to that end an in- 
fluential committee, which consisted of no less than 
fifty-five of the most respectable members of the com- 
munity of all parties, were appointed to arrange for 
meeting him at a public dinner. He arrived on the 
1st October, after an absence of one year and eight 
months, and the dinner took place on the 6th. It was 
in every respect in accordance with prevalent senti- 
ment and feeling ; and attracted to the old " Royal," 
a namerous company. About 200 surrounded the 
table, the large room being completely thronged, a 
number unable to obtain admission being compelled to 



content themselves with temporary tables placed in the 
verandah oatside the windows. His Honor the 
Superintendent occupied the chair^ while that of the 
croupier was filled by Mr. David Scott. In a communi- 
cation from the home agents^ read from the chair^ there 
occurred the following passage : — " Through his (Mr. 
Adam^s) labours^ the colony has attained a position in 
pubHc estimation which it could not otherwise have 
done ; and a foundation has been laid by him for a 
more sure supply, not only of suitable labour, but of 
capital, which, if properly improved, cannot fail to 
enhance the future prosperity of the colony." There 
was much enthusiasm in the post-prandial utterances ; 
and his Honor was delighted to assure the company 
that instead of the home agents, gentlemen of refine- 
ment and denizens of the refined Modem Athens, 
regarding their honoured guest, as a rough importation 
from New Zealand, they had expressed themselves, on 
the contrary, as delighted with Mr. Adam himself, and 
with his ability and competence for the performance of 
the onerous task he had undertaken. Mr. Adam, of 
course, responded in extenso. Somewhat strangely 
sounds in our ears, the following sentence from his 
speech, reminding us of how our position as first among 
the Provinces of the Colony, is but of yesterday : — "The 
great object should be to raise Otago /rom a sixth to at 
least a third rate position among the Provinces of New 



Zealand. And this can only be done by the impor- 
tation of British labour/' 

Thus was commemorated the success which attended 
our experiment^ as Old Identities^ in Immigration ; and 
which, like others of our doiugs then, and even earlier, 
contrasts by no means unfavourably, with correspond- 
ing proceedings since, under the assumed more matured 
wisdom of the new era, within the Province, or in the 
larger field of the Colony. 

And now I turn to steam — the irrepressible 
invader, which, though destined to rob us of our 
primitiveness, had power to bestow upon us a share 
of the bounties and blessings peculiar to the civilisa- 
tion of our time — to open the flood-gates of our 
isolation, and admit of the world's bounties abundantly 
flowing in. The '' Colonist,'' of 3rd September, 1858, 
in high exultation, thus breaks forth — '^ Friday last 
(August 27th) deserves to be marked with a white 
stone in the annals of Otago, as a day in which a steam 
vessel first presented herself to the gaze of the good 
people of Dunedin. The salute with which she was so 
deservedly honoured, should have reverberated from 
the Waitangi to the Bluff." Nor was this exultation 
too high, nor the prospect on which it was founded, in 
any degree exaggerated. The appearance, riding in 
the bay opposite Dunedin, of the trig little screw 
steamer ''Queen," commanded by Captain Wilson, 
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though of only 132 tons^ was yet an historical event of 
the utmost import^ and one that^ fixed upon our 
records^ will continue to be regarded with ever increas- 
ing interest^ as the Colony advances ; as the capacity of 
our beautiful harbour is enlarged ; and the number and 
tonnage of Colonial steam fleets — ^its regular frequenters 
•^-increase. Prior to this^ the bare idea of even such a 
small craft as this anchoring opposite Dunedin^ would 
have been scouted as ridiculous. Her spirited and 
enterprising owner, Mr. Macandrew, was on board 
when she arrived, and by his directions she was steamed 
right up — ^veiy much to the amazement of the Officer 
of Customs in his '^ official buttons,^^ and even of the 
pilot. Driver. But it was safely accomplished; and 
thoroughly taken by surprise were the worthy citizens 
at the arrival of an apparition so unexpected. It called 
forth the most hearty demonstrations of rejoicing ! 
She hove to, in sight of the town, and was greeted by 
a royal salute of twenty-one guns from our redoubtable 
aaxd renowned piece of ordnance, on Bell Hill ; which 
was responded to by a display of fireworks from the 
steamer. 

The " Queen " was built of iron, and was quite a 
model— ^vided into four watertight compartments, 
and fitted up with every comfort and convenience for 
the acconunodation of passengers— -there being sleeping 
berths for twenty in the cabin, and accommodation for 
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fifty in the steerage. She was propelled by two 
engines of seventy-two horse-power, and steamed 
eleven knots an honr without this aid of canvas. Her 
carrying capacity, besides the passenger accommoda- 
tion, engine-room, and coal bunkers, was two hundred 
tons weight and measurement; not by any means a 
large vessel, but to our then modest ideas, she 
appeared magnificent. 

It was the intention of her owner to run her once 
in every two months to Melbourne, the intervening 
time to be spent on the coast — " on our whole Une of 
coatt from the Waitangi (or further north if necessary) 
to the BlufE.^^ The traflGlc, however, became speedily 
too much for the " Queen ^' alone, and her owner accord- 
ingly purchased the " Pirate,^' also a screw steamer, 
but much larger — of six hundred tons burden — ^with 
the view of running her in concert with her elder 
sister. This did not take place for five months 
afterwards ; when she, tx)o, was brought up to Dunedin 
also, piloted thither by Driver, under orders from Mr. 
Macandrew on board, the pilot descanting the whole 
way upon the dangers which he was constantly success- 
fully overcoming. 

At Invercargill, the gratification expressed on the 
arrival of the '^ Queen,'' even exceeded that at Dunedin. 
There, twenty of the principal inhabitants sat down to 
supper in the Boyal Hotel — Captain Ellis in the chair ; 
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and passed resolutions desiring " to express their deep 
sense of gratitude to Mr. James Macandrew^ as the 
indefatigable promoter of steam communication be- 
tween Invercargill and Dunedin ; and their satisfaction 
in regard to the liberal views which suggested^ and the 
energy which had brought it into operation ;" and to 
the Government in relation to the '^ Inter-Oolonial as 
well as Inter-Provincial trade,'' trusting that it " would 
not let slip so evidently advantageous an opportunity 
as the arrival of the ' Queen ' in this Province/' 

About a month, however, after the arrival of the 
" Queen " at Dunedin, the " Lord Ashley " arrived at 
Auckland, for the performance of the Intercolonial 
service — ^in conjunction afterwards with the ''Lord 
Worsley " — ^for the conveyance of the English Mails 
to and from Australia and New Zealand, as arranged 
for by Mr. Sewell. 

With steam, therefore, at our door, and a Mail 
Steam Service established, we take leave of the pristine 
age — of the olden time. The trim little ^^ Queen '' is 
proudly sitting on the peaceful waters opposite the 
quiet sleeping town, her steam curling gracefully 
upwards, on the light air of the still, clear morning 
•—startling, as she may have done, some dreaming 
idealist, early a-f oot on the hill-tops, who might have 
formed the hasty conclusion, that he beheld beneath 
him the very spirit of the future, from the darkness of 
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the nighty just emei^d upon the scene. With her 
there^ the past may^ in one sense^ be declared made up^ 
ended, and concluded. With her there, may be seen 
one of the many issues contained in the scheme, 
fulfOled ; and another addition secured to the civilisa- 
tion of the great southern sea. 

Steam fitly prefigured the faster time which 
was even then on the wing. Now it is fairly 
on us. We are caught up of it, as of the electric 
telegraph, and — as in time perhaps we will be^ 
of the telephone. The scream of the steam whistle, 
unearthly and wild, is echoing among our hiUs and 
glens. There too, is found, brealdng the loneliness 
tiat descends from the height above, to rest in the 
gullies below, that most inevitable ^accompaniment 
of the age— a railway station : witji that sorest tried 
of mortals who wear uniform — a station master, 
alien in his official bearing to the primitive wilder- 
ness, which he and his noisy locomotives have 
invaded. Our isolation from the outside world, too, 
is gone. Instead of having inevitably to wait the 
return of a Suez or American mail, we have but, in 
urgent case, to touch an enchanted wire on our 
pebbly beach, and ere a few hours have sped, 
replies to anxious words, are emanating from Eng- 
lish firesides! Who can estimate the amount, or 
nature, of the changes accomplished, which have 
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rendered these things necessities to the little Settle- 
ment of 1848, or of the sngmentatioii that has been 
made to those resonrces by which she has been enabled 
to procare tibem ? 
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APPENDIX. 



THE LATE MR. JAMES BROWN, ARTIST. 

THB caricature porfcion of our iUusfcrations is by this much 
lamented artist, to whose kindness some time prenons to his 
death, and to that of his surviving widow since, the author owes the 
use of the original pencil sketches for this purpose. He is certain 
that, while his book is thus greatly enriched, many remaining attached 
friends of Mr. Brown will be gratified on seeing them. He reproduces 
a brief sketch of Mr; Brown's career, which he gave to the newspapers 
on the occasion of his death. 

'' Some few days ago there appeared among the announcements 
of deaths the following: — ^^ On the 12th September, at his residence, 
Albert-street, James Brown, in the 58th year of his age. Deeply 
regretted.' Not a few of our present community would only 
recognise in this notice the passing away of one whom they had 
known as a respectable citizen — artist and engraver. But to a 
wide circle of friends, including all the still surviving fonndezs 
of the Settlement of Otago, it would doubtless give a cruel shock, 
tot they well remember the James Brown of the "old days." 
Mr. Brown was as amiable and genial a man as the Province of 
Otago owned among its pioneer settlers— one whose modesty has 
prevented his being known to the new generation as he deserved 
to be, but whose clever delineations of the 'old identities,' their 
quaint ways and times, will yet be fully recognised, and regarded 
by posterity as of special historical value* He was a native of 
the village of Milngavie, near Glasgow, where, when litde more 
than a child, he was apprenticed to a oaUoo printer in the neighbour- 
hood. But he had barely gone to work ere he discovered, and 
at only ten years of age, such unmistakable evidence of a love of 
art, that on its being made known to the owner of the works, he 
considerately changed his destination from the business proper of 
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calico printing to that of a pattern designer. He speedily became 
proficient in the more congenial work, continuing in the employment 
of his early patron and friend, until, ambitious of a larger field, he 
removed to Manchester, where at once he doubled his remuneration. 
But all the troubles incident to this branch of art, and which were 
made familiar to the public some years ago, in the popular tale 
of 'Alfred Hagart's Household,' he had to go through. When 
the Otago scheme was propounded, he resolved to throw in his 
fortune with it, and in the year 1850, less than two years after 
the first section had arrived, he emigrated thither. During the 
earlier years of his colonial life — indeed, for eight long years — he 
suffered severely from acute pains in the head, enough to have banished 
from his mind all ideas of following his profession, if he had ever 
entertained any ; but he never had, nor was there the veriest shred 
of scope for it. He betook himself to other avocations. Engraving — 
which he afterwards taught himself, and in the pursuit of which he 
reached a high degree of artistic proficiency, making it at the same 
time a pecuniary success — ^was a speculation of after years, when 
Dnnedin had progressed so far as to give promise of his doing well 
as an engraver. But, though otherwise engaged, he could not resist 
obeying the strong impulses of his genius. He was a bom caricaturist, 
and gave free scope to his bent as opportunities arose ; and these were 
numerous enough in the stirring little community of Dunedin during 
the first ten years. The cast of his mind was keenly, humorously, 
observant. He judged quickly of character, and was seldom very far out 
— ^the very salient peculiarity or oddity of the individual or individuals 
coming under his notice evoking the faculty of graphic, minute, and 
truth-like representation. With a wondrous correctniess of eye, as of 
acuteness of mental judgment, he bore away on his memory the 
distinguishing elements of his character, until he had discharged 
his memory of them in living lines upon the paper. His portraitures 
were imiformly to the life, the caricature positions and accom- 
paniments exhibiting always with telling effect the working of 
a fadle and lively imagination. None more heartily appreciated these 
sketches than those whom they so humorously and happily hit off; 
and so striking are they as caricature verisimilitudes of our primitive 
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notabilities, incorporated with the incidents of their time, that we 
know of nought else which will coi^vey so perfect a conception of 
them and the place to the generations that are to follow. The 
writer of this freqiientl v uj*ged upon Mr. Brown the publication in 
book form of a selection from his portfolio ; but objections on the 
ground of difficulties of publishing were always urged. It is to be 
hoped that these will be yet ovorcome, and that a book which would 
prove of unequalled interest will be placed in the hands of Otagans — 
joun^ and old« Mr. Brown died beloved by all who knew him — a man 
of distinct idiosyncrasies, of simple habits, warm affections, earnest 
sympathies, unobtrusive and self-depreciative. He was an office- 
bearer in the First Church, resigning only, lately on accou;nt of failing 
health. His funeral, which took place on Saturday, was a very large 
one, remarkable for the number of Old Identities (venerable and grey 
many of them were) who accompanied his remains to their last resting 
place in the Southern Cemetery." — September 17, 1877. 
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